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ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 


CHAPTER I 
FOUR GIRLS AND A DOCTOR 


IT was the apotheosis of the club tea-room—in other 
words 5 P.M. ° 

The tengpered~-warmth of hot-water pipes, the 
chastened radiance of electric lamps, joined to the 
-_Jatent consciousness of October gloom beyond the plate- 
glass windows, conspired to distil cheerfulness in that 
concentrated form which approaches the quintessence. 
Through the hum of many voices, almost exclusively 
feminine—the slender sprinkling of males visibly being 
obviously there on tolerance,—cups and spoons clinked 
invitingly, and occasionally brown paper rustled; for 
among the divers couples, trios, quartettes or half-dozens 
whose needs the white-capped attendants were strug- 
gling to satisfy, there were unavoidably many shoppers 
fresh from the autumn sales and triumphantly display- 
ing their booty to admiring and possibly envious eyes. 
One such parcel containing something quite overpower- 
ing in the way of embroidered handkerchiefs had just 
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now passed from hand to hand round a particularly 
well-provided table, and been laid aside by its owner 
in favour of the eatables, but with something oe a sigh | 
of bitter reflection. 

“To think that such perfect ducks of hankies should 
have to waste their sweetness on the desert air of 
Bigglesfield! ” | 

The speaker belonged to one of the quartettes above 
mentioned: four girls of apparently much the same age, 
and for that reason alone not looking like sisters—for 
plenty of other reasons toeo—family likeness being 
conspicuous by its absence. Each owned a fair share 
of those looks that are inseparable from a good diges- 
tion in the teens—two of them rather more than their 
share in fact—but each was as different frem each of 
the others as people of the same sex and age can well 
be. There was a dark, queem-like looking girl; a fair, 
dreamy looking girl; a small, black-eyed, rather impish 
girl among them. Finally there was the owner of the 
“ducks of hankies,” to whom any modern Paris who 
happened to be present would probably, if called upon 
for his verdict, have handed the apple, though possibly 
after a moment's hesitation in favour of the queen-like | 
one. 
Not ta be summarily classified as either a brunette 
or a blonde, this presumable victor in the beauty com- 
petition, with chestnut browa tresses gleaming around 
a small heac, which shewed the clean-cut lines of a 
cameo, a wild-rese flush upon a peculiarly fine-grained 
skin, a reunded china trifle too aggressive in its moulding 
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for the perfect symmetry of the profile, and a budding 
figure whose unfinished lines were full of gracious pro- 
mise for the future. As for the colour of her eyes 
opinions were divided. Her mother had always 
Maintained that they were blue, while her father, 
particularly when he was displeased with her—a not un- 
frequent occurrence—pronounced them green. Other 
reople had been known to describe them as brown, 
and occasionally as violet. In fact the reports con- 
-cerning the colour of Joan Thorburn’s eyes were almost 
as numerous and as divergent as those of the travellers 
in the nursery fable touching the tint of the chameleon. 
Some of her friends said that it all depended on the 
light. A certain young man—not present here-- 
cherished jhe theory that it was a question of temper 
and that the same eyes could appear either divinely 
blue or else wickedly green, according to momentary 
disposition. At this particular moment they were 
looking almost black, perhaps owing to the shadow of 
an inward gloom which her own last remark seemed te 
have evoked. 

- “How much longer I shall be able to stand it I do 
not knaw,” she observed, somewhat vehemently stir- 
ring her tea; “but certainly it will not be for long 
Connie, will you pass me those cakes, please. What 
delicious food they do give you in these places, to be 
sure! and what a perfectly scrumptious pattern of china! 
and the lighting, and the maids’ caps—all quite perfect. 
Really Vic, if I haven’t said enough nice things about 
your club yet it’s only because I’m rather struck ef a 
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heap. I wasn’t prepared for anything quite as ; Classy 
as this.” ; 

“Oh, it’s bearable, I think,” responded the imp- slike 
specimen ef girlhood, in as nonchalant a tone as flattered 
vanity permitted, and darting her small black eyes 
round the table in order to assure herself that no empty 
plates claimed her attention, for Vic's club subscription © 
was of recent date, and the importance uf the position 
still far from worn off. Because of not being placed 
absolutely on the horizontal these small black eyes were 
occasionally referred to as “Chinese,” though Vic her- 
self preferred the adjective “Japanese”. A diminutive. 

snub nose and a uniform but perfectly healthy creamy 
pallor helped te carry out the vaguely Asiatic sug- 
gestion, 

* More tea, Connie? Bless me, the girl’s i in a ‘ilu 
moon! Whatever is she gloating over now?” 

Connie, whose clouds of fair hair surging around the 
brim of her hat would probably have been called untidy 
if it had been anything but so orthodox a dlond cendré, 
brought back her blue eyes from the opposite wall. 

“ That dada, it’s so entirely satisfying that I feel al- 
most independent . oo eatables. Oh, well, perhaps 
just another half cup.” : 

“And your cup, Muriel? and your plate? Or de 
you too mean to feed off the dado?” 

“T can’t eat any more!” protested the queen-like 
Muriel with serious regret, then as though afraid of 
possible ane amd with a deepening of her rich . 
voice :— 
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“Not that the cakes aren't excellent. I am sure 
mamma's chef whom she makes such a fuss about never 
could produce them. No, really, Vic, I £now I should 
‘be ill.” 

She spoke in the earnest tone of one acting under 
the pressure of a conscientious objection, not of any 
‘personal distaste, as the somewhat lingering look of 
her fine brown eyes upon the rejected dish betrayed. 

“ As for me,” remarked Joan, tucking dispassionately 
into a fresh object of demolition, “I always make a 
point of over-eating myself whenever J am away from 
home. I’ve no temptations there, you see, because I’m 
too tired of all the things one gets, and I don’t think 
it's fair upon one’s digestion not to let it have a regular 
fling from time to time. How are you to know what 
it’s worth unless you give it something to wrestle with 2” 

“You haven't unlearned talking nonsense in the 
desert air of Bigglesfield, anyway,” laughed Vic. When 
she laughed the Chinese eyes reduced themselves to 
mere slits, out of which the two little imps which dwelt 
somewhere in their depth peeped, laughing, mocking, 
jeering and apparently shaking tiny fists in the face of 
the world, through diminutive windows, 

“And does the doctor approve of your system?” 
asked Connie, gazing at Joan across the remains of the 
bread and butter. Connie had adeliciously vague way 
of looking at even her nearest neighbour, as though 
in pleasing uncertainty as to whether he or she really 
was a person and not possibly a distant cloud or 
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mountain. “I should have imagined that it led to 
much dosing.” 

‘Old Quinine? Oh he’s a dear, and not at all one 
of the dosing sort. If it wasn’t for him I wouldn’t have: 
been able to put in an appearauce at all at this here 
gathering. By the bye, Vic, I suppose you're aware 
that I owe you a debt of eternal gratitude for that idea. 
What put it into that little black head of yours?” 

“Egoism pure and simple. What’s the good of a 
club subscription if you can’t get within a hundred 
miles of your club? And how are you to get nearer 
it when you have a poor, dear, fluttery old aunt with 
whom the mere idea of my being loose in London 
_ brings on palpitation of the heart ?—and all your men- 
folk far too golf-crazy to tear themselves away from 
their idiotic links foreven oneday. First I had to put 
right Aunt Sophy’s ideas about clubs tn general, which 
she rather suspected of being disreputable establish- 
ments. But even when I had got her to acknowledge ’ 
that a club bedroom wasn't necessarily a moral pitfall, 
the battle was not yet gained. ‘If you had some 
friends to fall back upon,’ the dear sou! lamented, ‘at 
least one other girl to go about with you.’ It was then 
I was visited by my idea and triumphantly answered : 
‘I can have ¢kree other girls to go about with me,’ and 
straightway wrote off to you three creatures. It was 
high time, at anyrate, to have that gathering we had 
planned. 1 used to consider schoolfellows a rather 
superfluous invention (and the black eyes darted pro- 
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vocation at the three guests) but, upon my word, they 
do seem to have their uses.” 

“When they can obtain the necessary tether,” modi- 
fied Joan. “That we should all- have been able to 
respond to your call is just first-class luck. How did 
you engineer it, you others? Connie, what was your 
pretext ?” 

“Teeth!” said Connie, displaying a set of those 
same articles which—to the naked eye at least—looked 
not in the least in need of a dentist. ‘I tried pictures 
first, but since neither papa nor mamma have ever 
yet found out any reason for the existence of pictures 
this naturally failed to appeal to them; so of course I 
proceeded to discover a hollow tooth which required 
instant lagking to.” 

* Clever girl! And you, Muriel?” 

“Sales. That again appealed to Mamma so loudly 
that she was on the point of escorting me in person, 
which wouldn’t have been—well, not guzte the same 
thing, you know. Fortunately she had the house too 
choke-full to make escape possible; so all I had to do 
was to wire to the Pattersons to ask if they could take 
mein, They are just the right sort of people for the 
occasion,—too busy amusing themselves in their own 
way to prevent me doing it in mine.” 

“That's the same with Cousin Judy,” remarked 
Connie, “only that she doesn’t amuse herself. As 
far as I can make out she never does anything except 
dust her drawing-room ornaments (and suck ornaments 
too!) and work at Berlin woo) tapestry. Fancy Berlin 
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wool in the twentieth century! But what can you ex- © 
pect from a person who lives near the Regent's Park. 

My presence she endures from a stern sense of duty, 
but I can always dear the sigh of relief she heaves 
behind the closing door each time I depart.” 

“As for me,” explained Joan, “I haven't got any 
cousins either near the Regent's or any other park.. 
That’s why I say that I owe this outing to the doctor. 
When I got your letter, Vic, I was just wild,—not seeing 
my way to reach London—for papa and mamma, you 
must know, are rooted to the soil. The toothache 
dodge wouldn’t work in my case, as unfortunately we’ve 
got a decent dentist at Fairbridge, and neither sales nor 
pictures would have a chance, since we're far too bucolic 
to go in for Art, and far too vieux 7eu to treuble about 
fashions. Then just as I was beginning to despair, old 
Quinine, bless his heart! discovered that I was looking 
pale (I believe I was—with rage) and needed a change 
—and as he happened to be on the point of going up to 
town for some lectures upon Neuro-something or other 
—-some nerve business, don’t you know—he offered to 
take me with him and to lodge me at his brother’s whe 
is also a doctor, but a married one. The dove-cot was 
a good deal fluttered at the idea, but considering 
that he brought me into the world, so to say, and has 
been tame cat in the house ever since, the authorities 
ended by succumbing.” | 

“That doctor of yours does seem to be a trump,”. 
admitted Vic. “At first I thought he was stupid and 
then I thought he was grumpy and perhaps even wicked. 
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I never saw anybody so exactly like the wicked uncle 
in Caldecott’s picture of the babes in the wood—the 
red-haired one, you know. But after a time you find 
out that it’s sham wickedness somehow. Does he mind 
being called ‘Quinine, by the bye ? I notice that 
you're not over careful.” 

“Not he! considering that his name ts Quinne how 
could one help calling him anything else, He is quite 
alive to the necessity himself. Before I was twelve 
years old he said to me suddenly one day: ‘ Why don’t 
you say it straight out? If you have any sense of the 
fitness of things you must have christened me Doctor 

‘Quininelong ago. Out witht, my maid! If youkeep 
it much longer to yourself I’m seriously afraid of your 
exploding.’ And since then, ef course——” 

“Ah, he’s afind. And that taking us-to the play to- 
night is really rather decent of him. Fancy leading 
himself with four country bumpkins like us!) What’s 
his motive, I wonder? Pure Christian Charity,” - 

“Not a scrap! Science, I should rather say. I 
believe he’s writing a book upon the vagrancies of the 
modern temperament—or something of that sort—and 
he’s using us as the raw materml for experiments, 
He’s a dear, of course, but my private epinien is that 
he’s vivisecting us all the trme, same as though we were 
a set of rabbits or rats.” 

“Let him!” grinned Vic recklessly. “That sort of 
vivisection don’t hurt much. He did say something 
about supper after the play, didn’t he? It would be no 
more than a proper finish up to the grand time we have 
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had. Mercy, to think that to-morrow at this time we 
shall all be at home again !”’ | 

_“Yes—at home,” echoed the queen-like Muriel in the 
deepest tones of her rich voice. After which, abruptly, 
there fell a silence upon the table. 

“ As I previously remarked,” began Joan, ‘breaking an 
eloquent pause which had been filled by pensive masti- 
cation ; “it’s very much of a question how much longer 
I shall be able to stand it. Papa never to be got at be- 
hind a rampart of turnips and potatoes, which shut off 
every interest that is not agricultural, and mamma either 
smoothing the pillows of bed-ridden old women, or else 
up to her ears in the flannel petticoats she is sewmg for 
them, and not another girl within reach—or none of the 
right sort. The forms of dissipation open being either 
tennis parties—with curates chiefly—or else going out to 
dine with people who have known you in pinafores and 
seem quite astonished and rather affronted that you 
should have ventured to grow out of them, and who talk 
crops with papa and charities with mamma til] you feel 
morally compelled to knock over your wine glass just 
in order to create a diversion.” 

“ But what a boon your mother must be to the village," 
remarked Muriel, whose fine eyes gazed rather enviously 
at Joan across the table. ‘Do you not find some in- 
terest in helping her?” 

“I don't help her,” said the unblushing Joan. “ I tried 
to; but it nearly ended in murder and bloodshed. After 
reading. aloud a whole chapter of Ezekiel to an old 
woman who kept saying: ‘Eh? How's yon?’ at the 
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end of each passage, I only just stopped short of throw- 
ing the Bible at her head, and another time I boxed the 
ears of a child I was supposed to be nursing, but who 
really hadn’t anything the matter with it except greedi- 
ness. After that mamma regretfully decided that I 
hadn't got the right turn, and I—not at all regretfully 
—-cut the whole concern. And I've also tried taking 
what papa calls ‘an intelligent interest in agriculture’. 
But, bless you, that wasn’t any good either, I was 
given charge of the poultry yard, as a sort of starting 
ground, and for three days running I actually got up at 
six o'clock to see that the hens were properly fed, and 
I had the incubators put into the bathroom to be better 
under my eye; but on the fourth day I didn’t get up, 
and something went wrong with the incubator, so that 
half of the chickens were roasted instead of hatched, and 
the other half got drowned in the bath, and papa lost 
his temper and took the whole concern out of my hands 
again, after telling me that I hadn’t a single serious 
idea in my head. And IJ rather think I haven't, at 
anyrate I was awfully glad to be rid of the chickens.” 

“Couldn’t you marry and get away from it all?” 
suggested Connie. 

Form moment the wild-rose flush upon Joan’s cheek 
deepened to the tint of the damask blossom, and there 
was a movement of the chestnut head that could 
almost be called a “toss”. 

“Possibly I could.. But marrying doesn’t always 
mean getting away.” 
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(“ Ah—a neighbour!” was the simultaneous reflec- 
tion of the three hearers.) 

“Tf I could pick up a Turk or a Jap or a coal-black 
negro, for the matter of that—anything as different as 
possible from the usual thing—I’d take him with my 
eyes shut. But people who are exactly like everybody 
else!” | 

The shrug with which she poured cream into her 
third cup of tea was laden with meaning. 

“For my part,” objected Muriel, bending her dark 
brows seriously to the problem proposed, “I don’t 
quite see what you want to get away from. Your 
existence sounds most delightfully peaceful.” | 

“But I hate peace!” said Joan, taking a vicious 
little bite out of a fresh slice of cake, “ y have too 
much of it.” 

‘““And I much too little. The house is always too 
full for the attainment of the commodity, for mamma 
can't live except ina bustle, you know, and I’m told 
it’s my duty to support her by taking my share of 
smiling and smirking, and always being ready at a 
moment’s notice for an improvised carpet dance.” 

“Ah! what fun you must have!” 

It was Joan now who gazed enviously at her friend. 

“Fun? Perhaps if I got it in smaller spoonfuls | 
might find it amusing; but this way—well I confess 
that I find the poor people in the village much more 
amusing.” 

“How well you and mamma ought to get on to- 
gether!” was Joan’s wondering ejaculation, 
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“ Ah, Muriel always was miles above the frivolities 
of her age and sex,” laughed Vic, with the two little 
black imps very much to the fore. “Really it’s a 
miracle that so serious a person as you are should have 
blundered into so hare-brained a company as the 
present. Strikes me it’s almost a pity that you two 
creatures can’t exchange mothers ; it ought to suit both 
cases admirably. As for myself, I am quite ready to 
swap my dad and a pair of brothers for something 
more suitable, or to make free gifts of them straight 
off. f at breakfast, golf at tea and golf at dinner—- 
erage digestion be expected to stand that? 
don't happen to be bitten with the disease 
yourself, whete are you to find rational conversation? 
I've tried to initiate Aunt Sophy to some of the new 
ideas, but that’s hopeless. She hasn’t got even the 
rudiments of independence in her nature. When 1 
speak of adopting a profession—of becoming either a 
lady chemist, or a lady gardener, or even a type-writer 
—anything that would let me live in a flat and go 
about alone—she simply takes to her bed. She’s still 
on the level of the belief that marriage is ¢#e one pro- 
fession for us females. And, after all, [’d rather not 
break her poor old heart if I can help it. But its a 
desperate situation. Really I can’t think what Provi- 
dence was about when it stuck me where I am! I 
don’t see how J could fit my home much worse than | 
do.” : 

“And do I fit mine?” asked Connie of the table at 
large, with blue eyes grown disconsolate. ‘I’m sure 
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['m quite as sick of horses as Vic can possibly be of 
golf clubs, and I believe I’ve made them equally sick 
of oil paints, though it was expressly to spare their 
feelings that I turned the old laundry into a studio, » 
I and my family mix about just as well as Prussian blue 
and—and grass green. And even though one isn't 
vain, one does like a word of commendation now and 
then. But doyou think I can strike a spark of interest 
even from mamma? If I drew horses she might not 
regret the money spent upon my drawing-lessons, but 
this way I’m sure that in her secret heart she curses the 
evil hour in which she sent me to Mrs. Adamson’s. 
And then there’s the question of models... Where am I 
to take them from? The village coverts are all drawn 
dry, I’ve painted every old man with even the apology 
for a mane, and every decently pretty child in dozens 
and dozens of attitudes, and my own family flatly re- 
fuses to sit. It’s a positive famine of models by this 
time. I'd go in for landscape if there was anything 
to paint there, but there isn’t; green fields, hedges, 
lanes,—lanes, hedges, green fields—nothing but these 
three ingredients in almost symmetrical succession, 
What can you make of that? Nothing, of course. 
Ah, if I lived in the North, like you, Joan, or near the 
sea, like Vic, what studies I could make! Its odd that 
things should be so contradictious, to be sure!” 

“Yes, we don’t seem to have been fitted into the 
right holes, somehow,” meditatively commented Joan. 
‘Don’t be shocked, Vic, if I ask for just one more of 
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those muffins, I’ve never eaten such grand muffins in 
my life. It’s funny that things never : 

“Taste like that at home,” completed a voice not 
belonging to the quartette, and very obviously to the 
other sex—the one existing only upon sufferance 
within these walls. 

Joan turned round laughing and not far from 
choking—-because of the muffin. 

“ How could you know I was going tosay that? I 
believe you're a thought-reader, Doctor.” 

“No, an eavesdropper,” corrected Vic, while several 
pairs of startled eyes scanned the newcomer’s face. 
“Tell the truth, Doctor—how long have you been 
listening ?” 

“Only for about two minutes—fairly interesting two 
minutes, I admit. If you young ladies had not been 
so deep in your cups or in your grievances it would 
scarcely have stretched tothat. I’m glad it did, though. 
To watch four young animals feeding as heartily as 
that always remains a pleasure to my _ professional 
heart. Of course you understand that the term 
‘animals’ is likewise to be taken in the professional 
sense. Tea? Not my habit; but what are habits in 
such company as this?” 

He let himself down heavily between Joan and 
Connie,—a big, bulky man, whose broad face with its. 
unkempt beard of that shabby grey to which red beards 
turn in time, its carrotty lashes, its freckled skin, large 
mouth and lumpy nose would have required very little | 
readjustment to turn into the face of a villain, but owing 
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to a certain quality of steadiness in the pale blue eyes 
.was nevertheless obviously the face of an honest man. 

“You are going to give us supper after the play, are 
vou not, Doctor?” asked Joan, devoid of shame, though 
still busy with her muffin. “And oh, I do hope the 
play is just a tiny bit shocking, I mean not quite too 
overpoweringly virtuous. I was taken to a virtuous 
play once and never wish to see another. It was called 
‘A Message from Mars, and was all about a man 
going tosleepa brute and having a dream, and waking 
up an angel. Luckily something happened in the last 
scene—I mean something that wasn’t meant to happen ; 
for when the spirit or the genius, or whatever the 
creature called itself who had been sent down from 
Mars to put the brute’s morals right for him, wanted 
to go back again, the wire for pulling him up didn’t. 
work somehow, and he stuck in the middle, and after 
sprawling about in mid-air had to be let down again, 
and walked off the stage quite prosaically on his legs. 
That was fun. But all the rest! What's the play 
about, Doctor?” 

“ Not about angels anyway; I can promise you that, 
though I can’t promise that anything will go wrong 
with the machinery at the ‘Apollo. No cream thanks, 
And now, young ladies, let’s hear a little more of your 
home grievances. You seem to have a fine lot in hand,” 
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AFTER LONDON 


{NK one corner of the first class compartment sat 
Joan Thorburn, in another—the most distant— Doctor. 
Quinne; a litter of rugs and bags between them, but 
for the moment at least no verbal communication. 
Joan, chin in hand, was looking out of the window; 
the Doctor, hat well over eyes, was looking at Joan, 
and thinking, or, what she herself would have defined, 
as “vyivisecting’’—in this particular case a light task, 
long practice enabling him to read the play of thought 
upon the face before him almost as easily as though 
some mental equivalent to the Réntgen rays laid bare 
to him the markings of the brain molecules. Each 
shadow and each light, each passing frown and each 
fleeting sigh were construed by the observer without 
difficulty ; nor did an occasional tilting up of the some- ' 
what too agressive chin hold any mysteries for him. 
As familiar features began to slip into the landscape— 
for the journey’s end was close—the gloomier symptoms 
prevailed, and when presently a line of heather-clad hills 
stood revealed, it was with a look almost of disgust that 
Joan’s frowning eyes gazed upon their bold outlines, 
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and with a bigger sigh than any of its predecessors that 
she turned to collect the wraps. From the covered 
landau with the fat old horses and the fat old coachman 
on the seat which would be waiting already on a spot 
which she knew by heart, to jog presently along a road 
which she could have followed blindfold, her thoughts 
had gone back to the ‘‘tubes’””—no, the tubes were no 
longer dernier cri-—rather to the motor "busses, on 
whose vibrating seats she had lately enjoyed such 
ecstatic excursions. And the shops—and the club 
teas—and the not by any means oppresively virtuous 
play last night, with the crowning joy of a Carlton 
supper afterwards, at which that delightfully wicked 
old Quinine had actually treated them to champagne. 
That champagne has the trick of unloosening tongues 
and occasionally liberating imprisoned thoughts was a 
reflection not reached by Joan’s experience, else the 
doctor's violation of professional principles might have 
surprised her less agreeably. She knew only that it had 
been a very lively and absolutely first-class supper, 
and that all such joys were over for mercy knows how 
long. All of which reflections the doctor from his 
corner spelled easily off her face. 

“T almost wish I wasn’t too old to go back to 
school,” rose among other reflections. “That year at 
Mrs, Adamson’s was decidedly the most lively time of 
my existence.” 

That year, though she knew it not, Joan likewise 
owed to the doctor. It was he who had suggested to 
Mr. Thorburn, to whom so revolutionary an idea would 
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mever have come unaided, that a “finishing school” 
might prove a beneficent corrective to the various 
governesses who had worn both themselves and their — 
employers out—vainly be it said—over the formation 
of Joan’s character, and it was he who had soothed 
the inevitable maternal alarms on the subject of food 
and possible wet feet, from which the mother of one 
child always suffers in an enhanced degree. The fact 
that Sir Edward Hervey of Darrington, and, Mr. 
Knowles of Shorecliffe were likewise at this particular 
juncture sending away daughters to be “ finished,” 
allowed the doctor’s counsel to prevail, and also de- 
termined the choice of the establishment ; and at Mrs. 
_Adamson’s Joan had lived through the only year in 
which, since nursery days, she had been moderately 
content with existence and had formed the first in- 
timacies with her own species, since none of the girls 
within the Bigglesfield radius at all came up to her 
idea of what a “chum” should be, 

When presently the closed landau rolled along be- 
tween vast fields on which small mountain-ranges of 
potatoes were growing under the hands of strings of 
labourers, Joan, quit of the Doctor, now no longer 
gazed at the landscape,—on the contrary leaned back 
as far as she could in her corner in order to avoid a 
spectacle whose familiarity and associations had a par- 
ticularly irritating effect upon her nerves. Not even 
the buxom woman curtseying at the lodge gates, and 
not even the monumental beeches of a particularly 
stately avenue had any power to draw her to the 
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window. Did she not know the face of each one of 
them by heart, just as she knew at which precise turn 
the grey old Hall, unbeautiful perhaps, if anything 
which has been the home of generations can ever be 
quite unbeautiful, and squarely solid, would come into 
view, 

The sight of her mother actually on the doorstep 
ought to have had a soothing effect, but did not ; partly 
because Mrs. Thorburn had come out without a shawl, 
which in this weather promised acold in the head, as 
Joan knew from sad experience ; for it was she who 
during her mother’s rather frequent collapses, was ex- 
pected to look after the housekeeping. That anybody 
should be so impatient to see anybody else after only 
three days separation struck Joan in her present mood 
as unreasonable. Her father too, though he pretended 
to have looked in t+ the drawing-room by mistake, and 
even to have forgotten that her train was already in, 
seemed rather ridiculously pleased to have her back 
again. Despite the elaborate show of a decent in- 
difference Joan knew the symptoms too well to be de- 
ceived, - 

Thanks to the unpacking of the London treasures the 
hour till the dressing gong passed almost happily. 
Dinner itself, owing to the resources of fresh subjects 
of conversation, was quite tolerable. By dint of dis- 
cussing the play at the “ Apollo,” and the arrangements 
of Vic’s club, Joan managed to steer a pretty straight 
course between the threatening dangers of the started 
potato harvest on. one side and of the impending 
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“Swede” harvest on the other. The motor bus was 
able to hold its own even against the new steam 
“thresher”; and the marvellous prices at the autumn 
sales did what they could to keep at bay those agricul- 
tural: figures which Mr. Thorburn carried in his head 
permanently, and produced as neatly and precisely as 
any professional ready-reckoner. Ata moment’s notice 
this extraordinary man could tell you—supposing you 
wanted to know it, or even when you did not want to 
know it—how many hundred-weights of which partic- 
ular sort of potatoes had been harvested on which 
particular farm in which particular year ; and before you 
had recovered your breath would go on to compare this 
result with other results in a whole string of past years, 
and also with the probable results of years to come. 
And naturally this does not apply to potatoes alone. 
Enough to show that he belonged to the now almost 
extinct species of agriculturist who is an agriculturist 
not from necessity but from a conviction that borders 
on passion ; a species which shortly will have to be 
looked up in the encyclopedias. Modernity existed 
for him chiefly as forms of agricultural machinery for 
the better securing of the returns of the earth. In this 
sense alone he was ultra progressive. He had been 
the first in the district to reject hand ploughs as out of 
date, yet remained serenely unaware that he himself 
was far more out of date than the despised instruments, 
‘That the English nation represented the sait of the earth, 
and the English country gentleman the cream of the 
nation, was tohim a simple article of faith, which he could 
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not conceive any reasonable person disputing. A deep 
pity flavoured with unacknowledged contempt for those 
not called to the honour, lived chronically within him. 
As for the wretches born outside the pale of the British 
Empire, he occasionally caught himself wondering how | 
they managed to bear the burden of existence. For 
the rest he was chiefly concerned about the probable 
weather to-morrow and in guarding against the danger 
of being suspected of the possession of a heart, for which 
reason he cultivated an abrupt speech, and a voice which 
grew rougher and louder in proportion as he mistrusted 
his own absolute callousness, That his only daughter’s 
horizon should fail to be filled to her satisfaction with 
the turnips and prize-pigs which so happily blocked his 
own, stood as a disappointment second only to-that of 
having no son to walk in his footsteps. That she 
nevertheless absorbed the whole of his thoughts not 
taken up with the immediate wants of his farm wasa fact 
which he scarcely ever acknowledged to himself, far less 
to her. Even his life partner, though she had never 
heard an unkind word from him, had for the most part 
to take his affection for granted. To provoke its ex- 
pression did not lie within the scope of the small, plain- 
faced, ugly woman with magnificent eyes, of the same 
undefined tint which she had handed on to Joan, and 
which in her dingy leather face produced something of | 
the effect of the proverbial jewel in the toad’s head. 
Mrs, Thorburn suffered deeply from that curse of the: 
British race called shyness, and which probably has. 
more family misfortune to answer for than many a. 
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black vice, for which reason she virtually — apart 
and solitary from a husband whom she secretly adored, 

and from a daughter for whom she would cheerfully 
have died, but whose apparent frivolity deeply wounded 
herand whom shehad never feltabletogovern. Consolz- 
tion from home disappointments had been sought In 
the usual outlet of charitably disposed country ladies, 
Likewise a conscientious satisfaction ; for she belonged 
to those who still take their duties as ladies of the soil 
with the seriousness whose gradual extinction no amount 
of lengthy subscriptions or riotous charity bazaars can 
conceal. In a meek, diffident, yet persistent fashion 
Mrs. Thorburn shepherded the “ village,” being in her 
ewn way as adhesive to her personal opinions asa Hiner 
to a rock, even if as unobtrusive. 

Had she been a trifle more detachable from her ideas 
it is possible that the evening might have ended better 
than it did; for, from the moment that, in the after- 
dinner 7éte a téte with her daughter she hazarded a 
remark to the effect that she hoped Joan, having had 
her “change,” would now at last “settle down,” the 
girl's humour was put out of joint “Settling down” 
as Joan knew, meant dividing her day by regular portions 
into various most praiseworthy occupations, of which the 
liveliest ‘would be the walk to the village with her 
mother. The mere word, by conjuring up visions of 
the row of monotonous days to come, awoke the old 
_rebellious feeling. 

It did not mend matters much when presently her 
father came in, and, according to his invariable habit, 
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took up the first book which came to hand—to-day it 
happened to be a volume of Wordsworth, but for 
practicable purposes, might just as well have been the 
works of Confucius in the original—which presently 
slipped from his hand to the floor—another invariable 
circumstance. After which he would cast about him 
a look of angry defiance, and then—the two witnesses 
having long since learned to feign oblivion on such 
occasions—comforted by the conviction of being un- 
observed—would recover the volume, over which he 
would presently be nodding again, since eight hours of 
open air make forslumber. There was a story told of 
a youthful and over-zealous visitor who had hastened 
to pick up the fallen book, and thereby earned Mr. 
Thorburn’s undying hatred. But Joan and her mother 
knew better than that. Frequently had the undutiful 
daughter felt inclined to laugh over the daily comedy, 
but not to-day. The vista of repetitions opened was 
painted too black for mirth by the contrast of recent 
experiences. The “change” which her mother talked 
of as a thing upon which one could live for months, had 
served only to whet the appetite, without satisfying it. 

It was in a somewhat dangerous mood that Joan 
went to bed that night. 

Nor did next morning improve the situation ; for 
the panes were streaming, and all chances of working 
off one’s feelings by exercise seemed at an end for the 
day. Nothing for it, apparently, but to try and find 
an indoor outlet. 

Joan began by considering whether she would turn 
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out all her wardrobe and make presents to the house- 
maids of all the things which a glimpse of London 
had revealed to her as out of date, or write an eight- 
page letter to Vic, or else simply plunge into a novel 
with a bag of Russian toffee beside her, purchased in 
Bond Street yesterday. Finally she decided in favour 
of an “upset”—her favourite refuge in moments of 
aggravation. | 

An “upset” simply meant the complete rearrange- 
ment of her bedroom, beginning with the furniture 
and ending with the pictures on the walls and even 
the photos on the mantelpiece. After seeing the same 
wardrobe in the same corner for a consecutive number 
of months, there would come a moment when the 
sight, for some inexplicable reason, would get upon 
Joan’s nerves. “If I ave to see its stupid old face 
every day, at least I prefer to see it at another angle,” 
as she put it. Hence a tremendous periodical moving 
about of presses and tables, of chests of drawers and 
consoles, which, owing to the massive nature of the 
Bigglesfield furniture, entailed large demands upgn 
the domestic powers of the establishment, and a con- 
sequent unfavourable influence upon other household 
matters. The few acquaintances who ever penetrated 
into Joan’s bedroom never knew whether they would 
find either the bed or the toilet table at the same place 
at which they had seen them last, or whether the art 
draperies which had been the latest prominent feature 
would not be replaced by an eruption of Japanese fans 
or else by a severe bareness of outline which she had 
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suddenly discovered to be “classical”. It was Joan’s 
way of cheating herself into believing that it was not 
the same room which had been her nursery until—no 
further claimants appearing—it attained the dignity ef 
a bedroom. To pull down the house and build it ap 
on a new plan would of course have been preferable. 
As it was she had to operate on the one limited field 
at her disposal, A poor make-shift indeed, but better 
than nothing, The view from the window was «un- 
fortunately unalterable, though few people besides her- 
self would have found any fault with the line of 
heather-hills, appearing and disappearing, like a dull 
purple ribbon winding in and out of the crowns of the 
centenary beeches, nor with the second silver ribbon of 
the river which flashed about their feet. 

To-day it was the “upset” which brought about the 
first tempest of a day destined to be rich in storms which, 
even though brewed in nothing higher than tea-cups 
yet considerably agitated the air. For Mrs. Thorburn, 
endeavouring to find out why nobody was answering 
the drawing-room bell, and happening to pass the open 
door of Joan’s room, was met by the spectacle of both 
the butler and the footman, very red in the face and 
staggering under the weight of a walnut wardrobe, while 
through the clouds of dust which greeted her the forms 
of two housemaids on their knees were discernible, dili- 
gently rolling up the carpet. 

‘* Joan—what on earth is happening?” inquired the 
startled mistress of Bigglesfield, aranding still in the 
doorway. 
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“Nothing, Mamma, I’m only changing the room,” 
replied Joan airily from the top of the ladder which she 
had mounted in order to take down a picture. 

“ But my dear child—the carpet—-you are not going 
to do without a carpet, surely ?” 

“Yes, Iam. The boards are oak, you know; I’m 
going to have them stained and only a few rugs about. 
It’s much more up to date, and much more hygienic too 
than carpets, you know. Ask the doctor if it isn’t, and 
please stand just a /:/#/e out of the way, Mamma, or you 
might get a knock from that wardrobe.” 

If Mrs. Thorburn had not been too shy to lose her 
temper before the servants she would certainly have 
lost it now. As it was, she only remarked with a 
touch of asperity, and with a slightly ostentatious 
cough :— 

“ This dust, at any. rate, cannot be hygienic, and what- 
ever changes you want to make, they will have to wait 
till afternoon, as both Reid and Charles are wanted 
downstairs. The drawing-room fire needs looking to 
and it’s time the Juncheon was laid.” 

“Bother luncheon!” said Joan quite audibly, and. 
presently her assistant forces being withdrawn, she went 
downstairs in a fume, leaving the room in a litter, and 
the post having just come in, seized upon her own 
private fashion-paper and retired with it and with the 
consolatory Russian toffee into a window embrasure. - 

In another embrasure sat Mrs. Thorburn, struggling 
with a skein of worsted which she had stretched over 
two chair-backs, and whose knots she was trying to 
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unravel. Once or twice she glanced towards her 
daughter, and several times cleared her throat; but no 
summonscame. Whether she was too shy or too proud 
to claim assistance really made no difference in the 
issue, The collision upstairs had sealed a pair of lips 
never readily opened; and thus given her full leisure 
to nurse the newest wound; for this foolish mother’s 
heart was actually bleeding at what looked so very like 
unfeeling conduct. If after a separation of three days, 
she had not actually expected Joan to be lying in her 
arms, she had secretly hoped for more signs of pleasure 
at the reunion, instead of which matters seemed to 
be even worse than before. 

“What is it that absorbs you so deeply?” she 
enquired at last, with an effort, as the chestnut head 
remained immovably bent over the page. 

“Lady Railstone’s fancy-ball,” replied Joan, raising 
a flushed face, “It must have been just lovely! I 
suppose I shall never see a fancy-ball in my life,” she 
added, with an elaborate sigh, and putting another 
lump of consolation into her mouth. 

“Joan, I do wish you would not spoil your digestion 
by eating sweet stuff just before luncheon,” said Mrs. 
Thorburn with reappearing sharpness. 

“J don’t want any luncheon, I ate at least a whole 
week’s lunch in advance in London. If my digestion 
is spoiled it happened there.” 

Mrs. Thorburn sighed and returned to her worsted 
with a heart, if possible, a little heavier than before, | 
What could one hope for from a girl who preferred 
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gloating over accounts of fancy balls to helping her 
mother to unravel knots ? 

And silence fell again between the two inmates of 
the room, filled only, by the drip of the rainpipes outside 
the windows. 

During the afternoon neither the weather nor the 
domestic serenity showed any signs of betterment, 
although Joan, having recovered possession of the 
serving spirits, carried through the “upset” in face of 
_all passive resistance. But a certain unsuccess to-day 
haunted her efforts, for the furniture declined to fit in 
to the destined positions, and the screws came out of 
several of the pictures frames and would not-go back 
again. It wasin hunting for a screw-driver to remedy 
the latter shortcoming that the accident which brought 
matters to a crisis occurred, 

She knew there was a screw-driver in the smoking 
room, which was the reason of her making a raid thither 
shortly before tea time, to find it empty, for not even 
the rain had been able to keep Mr. Thorburn from his 
daily round of the home farm. 

Where was the stupid-thing? Not in its place in the 
toolbox. Onthe writing table perchance? No. Close 
alongside there stood another table which acted as a 
sort of débarras, on to which the burden of the former 
habitually overflowed—crowded with such miscellane- 
ous objects as dog-whistles, ledgers, paper scissors and 
tobacco pouches, To-day in the thick of the smoking 
utensils there lay various scraps of newspaper, crumpled 
into little parcels and containing something that vaguely 
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reminded Joan of bird-seed; and because they were in 
her way, and the paper-basket happened to gape con- 
veniently close, they went over the edge of the table 
without more ado. But the screw-driver was not here 
either, which sent Joan further on her hunt in no better 
mood, 

It was at tea time that the bubble burst. 

“Can't think what has become of those wheat 
samples,” was Mr. Thorburn’s first word, as very. damp 
still from his outing, despite gaiters and mackintosh, 
he came in for his well-earned cup. He had previously 
spent two full minutes in tapping the hall barometer, 
which was one of the features of the entrance hall, and 
trying to induce it to promise a betterment for the 
morrow. But the heartless glass had continued pig- 
headedly to point to rain, which, considering the 
mountains of potatoes standing exposed in the fields, 
could not possibly be expected to have a soothing in- 
fluence on Mr, Thorburn’s temper. 

“What samples?” echoed Mrs. Thorburn inquiringly. 

“Wheat, Nichols brought me them this morning and 
being in a hurry, I put them aside, meaning to have a 
good look at them to-night. But they're not to be dis- 
covered anywhere, though I've questioned ail the 
servants,” 

“What were they like?” asked Joan, with a sudden 
recollection just touched with alarm, . 

“ Grains, of course. Just listen to the girl! Speaks 
as though she had never seen a grain of wheat in her 
life—-same as a Cockney. And, for the matter of that, 
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I don’t believe you have taken the trouble to find out 
the difference between a grain of wheat and a grain of 
rye. Head too full of higher matters, I suppose.” 

It was said with that sharpness which a touch of 
personal agerievement always gives, and with the whole 
of the interrupted potato-harvest weighing palpably 
upon the speaker's mind. 

“You'll be telling me next that you never before 
heard of grains being sampled.” 

“ No, I never did,” said Joan, rather red in the face. 
‘I thought it was only clothes that required to be 
sampled,” 

“And only clothes that are worth sampling, I sup- 
pose?” came the question in a louder key already. 
“Splendid result of London schooling, in truth!” 

Joan, forbearing a reply, emptied her cup in a gulp 
which nearly choked her. 

“J had put them among the tobacco pouches,” re- 
sumed the aggrieved agriculturist, returning to the 
main issue, 

“Were they in little scraps of newspaper?” asked 
Joan suddenly. 

“Just so. Did you see them?” 

“T threw them into the waste-paper basket.” 

Mr. Thorburn, who had been in the act of sitting 
down, resumed the perpendicular. 

“Wha-at!” | 

“The waste-paper basket. I was looking for the 
screw-driver and they were in my way; and as I 
thought they were rubbish I just got rid of them.” 
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‘she won't come down to dinner to-night. Not that I 
carearap. The whole thing wouldn’t be worth a sen- 
sible man’s notice if it were not for those samples. 
Wonder if it would be any good picking them out of 
the paper-basket? Let’s have some tea me inwhile; 
much more sensible occupation than breaking either 
one’s head cr one’s heart over a hare-brained young 
woman with a temper.” 

The tone was jaunty ; but the hand which held out 
the cup to be filled was not perfectly steady. 

It was after another minute of sinister silence that 
Mrs, Thorburn, with infinite hesitation, put a thought 
into words. 

“fam beginning to be afraid that—that she really 
has no heart.” . 

“Only beginning? I told you soa year ago.” 

Mrs. Thorburn furtively wiped her brimming eyes, 
‘which for several minutes past had been shining like 
gems put under glass. 

* What we suffer is not the real point, of course; but 
what a prospect for herself! With those frivolous in- 
stincts, this thirst for pleasure, this incapacity for any 
steady occupation, what can her own future be?” 

“Pretty black, I fancy, unless young Allioy is fool 
enough to take her off our hands, which I wouldn't 
counsel him, as a friend and well-wisher, to do.” 

“ Ah, that is too good to be true. So steady and 
sensible a youth is sure to be frightened off by this 
persistent flippancy.” 

The look of forlorn understanding which passed be- 
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tween the parents betrayed that a mutual and probably 
ancient hope had been touched upon. 

“It is very, very sad,” summed up the stricken 
mother. 

“It’s the deuce of a nuisance,” conceded the offended 
father, angrily stirring his tea, with the first gloss of 
false jauntiness wearing visibly thin. 

“Doctor Quinne!” announced the family butler 
from the other end of the room. 
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“] THOUGHT you wouldike to hear the report about: 
Mrs. Horner before night, so just looked in on my 
way from the village to say 

Doctor Quinne, having by now crossed the room, 
stood still at a pace from the tea-table and looked 
from Mrs, Thorburn’s red eyelids to Mr. Thorburn’s 
lowered brow and protruding underlip. 

“Ah, so it has come already?” he observed, drop- 
ping Mrs. Horner as promptly as though she had been 
a hot potato. | 

“What should have come?” asked Mrs. Thorburn, 
smiling an embarrassed and wavering smile and putting 
out a welcoming but unsteady hand. 

“The explosion. From symptoms noted yesterday 
I knew it was imminent. To tell the naked truth, 
that is why I looked in; for Mrs. Horner, at a pinch, . 
could have stood over till to-morrow. But I felt I 
would dine more comfortably for knowing how the 
day had passed with my travelling companion of 
yesterday, What has she been up to? It seems to 
have been rather bad,” 
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Asan answer Mrs. Thorburn’s handkerchief travelled 
once more to her eyes; whereupon the doctor, seeing 
that his hostess was hors de combat, deliberately pos- 

sssed himself of both chair and cup, and, from old- 
established licence, began to forage for his own wants, 

“Let’s hear more about this!” he suggested in so 
comfortable a tone that presently, upon the background 
of her husband’s suggestive silence, Mrs. Thorburn’s 
tongue began to move almost as persistently as her 
handkerchief. To pour out her over-burdened heart 
to so sympathetic and so deeply initiated a listener as 
the doctor was a temptation triumphant even of her 
shyness, After the manner of her kind when once 
they have made up their minds to speak, she probably 
betrayed more than a less reserved nature would have 
done, just as a torrent, pouring after the removed ob- 
struction, carries men it more than the evenly flowing 
stream. 

In accents quivering with emotion sie sketched the 
domestic derangement of the morning, touched upon 
the heartless conduct regarding the winding of the 
worsted and the ominous symptoms of frivolity as 
illustrated by the engrossment in the fashion-paper. 
But it was the incident of the wheat samples and the 
crowning offence of Joan’s answer to her father which 
brought out the most pathetic accents, While she 
spoke her husband ostentatiously ate bread and butter, 
and made as much noise as he decently could with his 
spoon and his knife. 

The doctor too ate bread and butter, but with a 
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thoughtful deliberation which showed that he was 
listening intently, and with a certain look of satisfac- 
tion on his face attributable either to the taste of the 
eatables or to his interest in the subject of the plaintive 
monologue. Once or twice he smiled, and several 
times nodded his head in what looked like a corrobor- 
ating fashion, and with a cheerfulness which rather 
hurt Mrs. Thorburn’s feelings. She had expected 
commiseration and was this not callousness? 

The sad tale ended, he gave a final nod, and deliber- 
ately pushing away his plate said with visible satisfac- 
tion :— 

“That fits!” 

“What does, Doctor?” 

“The diagnosis, It’s a good while that I’ve been 
watching the symptoms. According to my calcula- 
tions the crisis would, in the ordinary course of things, 
have been reached about New Year. No doubt the 
London trip has precipitated matters. Not a misfor- 
tune, by any means.” 

“Doctor, I don’t understand.” 

“Wait a bit, dear lady—you shall in a minute. Un, 
fortunately I have to begin by telling you that your 
daughter is suffering from a complaint which has been 
developing for months past. Rather a bad case too, 
and one that calls for energetic treatment.” 

* Joan—ill ?” asked Mrs. Thorburn, her beautiful eyes 
dilating, and her ugly leather face contracting with a 
sudden terror. 

Mr. Thorburn said nothing; but an acute observer 
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would have noticed that mastication was abruptly sus- 
pended, though his gaze remained carefully focussed 
upon the distant fire-place. | 

“Yes, very ill—in my opinion.” 

“And what—what's the matter with,her ?” 

“The new form of home-sickness—a disease which 
will shortly be recognised and ticketed by Science. 
The old form, as you know, was a longing of the absent 
for their homes, of which the extreme development was 
taken to be the Het»weh of the Swiss for his mountains, 
or of the Cossack for the steppe. But we have changed 
all that. Now-a-days it’s to get away from our homes 
that we pine, not to get to them; we are not sick jor 
them, we are sick of them. If you will lend me your 
ear for the space of a few minutes I hope to make 
my meaning clear.” 

“ Hare-brained rubbish!” Mr. Thorburn was heard 
to murmur under his breath, yet making no movement 
to withdraw from the circle of this foolish talk. 

“ All modern nerves are more or less sick,” resumed 
the doctor, now leaning back with hands comfortably 
folded on his stomach and pleasantly oblivious of Mr. 
Thorburn’s presence; “or perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that they are in a state of transition. 
The old order has changed ; the new is still too new to 
have evolved its own class of nerves, able to compete 
with the altered conditions. Our nervous systems 
have not been able to keep pace with our inventions 
and contrivances, Hence a constant struggle to fulfil 
tasks just out of reach, and a consequent irritation, 
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productive of all manner of morbid symptoms, to which 
wrong names are given. It’s the same in the purely 
physical order ; supposing the ideal flying machine were 
‘invented to-morrow, do you suppose we would be able 
to use it and keep either our health or our heads? 
Nota bit of it. The mere novelty of the movement 
would develop all sorts of alarming phvsical symptoms. 
Neither our lungs, nor our eyes, nor any other part of 
us would be able immediately to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions, Those of our grandsons perhaps 
—of our great-grandsons more likely. I don’t know 
how long exactly the transformation of organs would 
take, but a transformation is essential -For we, you 
see, are the grandsons of people who for thousands of 
years have been content to press the earth with the 
soles of their feet, and we shall know that to our cost 
on the day on which we spurn its support, 

“ But this is only toexplain what I mean by states of 
transition. To return to the home-sickness: the need 
of displacement and variety originally engendered by 
steam—in the shape of locomotives and ship engines 
—has got into the blood. Consequently those who 
can’t get about fret themselves into a fever, and those 
who can likewise fret themselves into a fever, because 
they are not able to digest the excitement provided. 
Look all round you and you'll see what I mean. What 
makes people let their comfortable houses and go and 
live in uncomfortable lodgings? Economy? Don’t 
believe it! Just the craving to see another set of walls 
and another view from the window. What has brought 
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about the glorification of the restaurant? Better food? 
No, but different food from the home fare, and to the 
mistress of the house the pleasant excitement of not 
knowing what is coming next, or how exactly it will 
be dished up. It’s the sameness of things that plays 
the deuce with modern nerves, and that is playing the 
deuce with Joan’s. And this brings us down to specifi- 
cation. 

“No doubt you remember the ‘tunnel accidents’ of 
last year, and the discussions as to how the victims had 
come to their mysterious ends. A modern form of 
nervous affection, scientifically known as claustrophobia, 
was one of the solutions suggested—the horror of con- 
finement, and a desire so irresistible to escape from it 
that even a jump from a window or from a train going 
at full speed becomes possible. The horror of same- 
ness, which in my present work I have taken the liberty 
of dubbing monophobia, is productive of exactly cor- 
responding impulses. Topophobia, again, according to 
me, is the horror in particular of the sameness of place 
~~a modified form of claustrophobia. My diagnosis in 
the present case stands: Monophobia, complicated 
by the ‘topo’ variety.” 

The doctor paused and twirled the thumbs of his 
clasped hands merrily round each other, looking steadily 
the while at the bewildered Mrs. Thorburn, who again 
looked for help towards her husband, who, having 
listened scornfully and with the distinct sensation of 
being talked at through his wife, now burst into bois- 
terous derision. | : 
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“Latin names make it all right, of course, ha, ha! 
Unpack your theories to the greenest medical students 
you can find, Doctor, but not to me!” 

“They're Greek,” said the doctor mildly, ‘and 
medical students of all shades of colour will get the 
whole benefit of my theories in my book—if they have 
the sense to read it.” 

“But, Doctor,’ objected Mrs. Thorburn, who had 
been thinking, “even supposing you are right about 
this modern disease, how should Joan have caught it 
—brought up as quietly as she has been?” 

“ Bringing up has nothing whatever to do with it, my 
dearlady. You mightas well hope to preserve her from 
small-pox by education alone, instead of by vaccination, 
The causes of infection are generally obscure—some 
authoritics have suggested a bacillus as the propagator 
of the state. I like bacilli in general, as being so very 
much up to date; but in this case I have reluctantly 
dropped them in fayour of inere atmosphere. These 
things lie in the air. Joan is simply a victim of the 
conditions of her ave.” 

“Strikes me that we're the victims,” growled Joan’s 
father. 

“So you are, indirectly—the victims of a victim. 
But the responsibility isn’t hers—it’s the responsibility 
of Progress. The worsted wool incident doesn’t mean 
heartlessness, it means pressure on the nerves ; and the 
wheat-sample incident doesn’t mean heedlessness, it 
means again pressure on the nerves.” 

“Qh, do you think so?” said Mrs. Thorburn, a new 
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accent of hope dawning in her voice, while unconsctously 
her hands clasped in her lap. 
“T more than think so—I am sure of it. But, as | 


said before, it’s a bad case.” Here the doctor drew 
down his brows and shook his head with an emphasis 
calculated to strike terror. “Unless the pressure is 


speedily removed I really cannot be answerable for 
the consequences. Half the catastrophes of modern 
life are attributable to over-wrought nerves. I could 
tell you cases— —” 

And for several minutes he told them cascs fit to chill 
the maternal blood; drawing painfully dramatic pictures 
of homes ruined, health undermined and even reason 
unsettled, until Mrs. Thorburn hung upon his lips, pale 
and trembling, and even Mr. Thorburn’s show of in- 
difference was no more than a miserable travesty. It 
was not until they were both thoroughly frightened that 
he found it necessary to draw breath. 

“But what is to be done? What can be done?” in. 
quired the trembling mother when he paused, and 
though Mr. Thorburn would probably have preferred 
biting out his tongue to joining in the question, his eyes 
too were on the doctor. For the truth was, that in the 
background of his mind he believed in “ Quinine ” quite 
as firmly as did his wife, the only difference being that 
her belief was undisguised and his carefully masked. 

“The remedies are various. A voyage round the 
world would be one. That’s the cure by inoculation 
with the evil itself ; corresponds exactly to vaccination, 
Hunt the patient about from place to place, until he or 
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she screams fur rest. Working for her bread would be 
unother way. That’s the cure by absorption. If Joan 
lived in a garret and had to cook her own breakfast on 
a gas stove—if she had real grievances, that is to say’, 
the fancy ones would probably die out. To disinherit 
her would, I believe, be the best plan.” 

“But, Doctor, you know that’s impossible!” the 
mother fired up. 

“T’m afraid it is, more’s the pity. Poverty is almost 
the best remedy for modern restlessness, and yet not 
quite infallible—vde the aspirations of our cooks and 
housemaids. Still prosperity remains the chief pre- 
disposition. Therefore it’s hard upon Joan being an 
heiress, and it’s harder still being an only daughter. I 
never knew one who was not shamefully spoilt.” 

“ Joan—spoilt ?” spluttered Mr. Thorburn righteously 
aware of his anything but indulgent momentary 
humour. “ Anyway, I’ve not had a hand in the spoil- 
Ing.” 

“You've had both hands in!” beamed the doctor, 
“and the points you could give Mrs. Thorburn in this 
regard are innumerable. For nothing is so fatal to 
authority as threats unfulfilled, or storms which growl 
without striking,” 

“Would you have me whip her?” came the ex- 
asperated question. 

“Not now; though there might have been a time 
—but no matter. There’s no doubt, at any rate, that 
the rod Aas been spared—with the customary results.” 

“But, Doctor, tell us—do tell us what to do?” 
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pleaded Mrs, Thorburn, still staggering under the volley 
of scientific terms lately discharged. “Surely, oh 
surely you don’t mean to say that Joan’s mind is 
becoming unsettled? The living in a garret is im- 
possible, and the voyage round the world is im- 
possible too; George could never leave the farm, anc 
I’m suck a bad traveller. Oh, can’t you think of some- 
thing else?” 

“T believe Ican. In fact I've thought of something 
else already.” 

The doctor smiled here a little mysteriously, under 
the joint questioning of the two pairs of eyes. 

“In my book’—he was leaning forward now, with 
broad finger-tips brought together—“ there is a chapter 
entitled ‘Itinerant Daughters’. In it I develop a 
system destined to shift the friction within families 
which so frequently results in incurable sores, Family 
life, let it be parenthetically observed, is a nine art, whose 
secret we have, for the moment, lost. Well, my idea 
is really quite simple: an arrangement entered into by 
a given number of families of the same social standing, 
having daughters of about the same age, and who would 
pass them on to each other at specified intervals and in 
a regular order of succession. By this means the girls 
would enjoy a constant change of surroundings, return- 
ing to their homes at rezular intervals, primed with new 
points of view, and consequently of subjects of conver- 
sation, and in a mood far more likely to enhance 
family peace than is the stagnancy of unbroken family 
life. My firm belief is that if the institution became 
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general everybody all round would gain largely in 
happiness. ‘Till now it has been a mere castle in the 
air, but during my visit to London I for the first time 
cauvht sight of the elements of practicability. There 
I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of three 
charming young ladies, most interesting subjects, all of 
them, and ali, according to my conviction, suffering 
from the same sort of nervous disorder as your 
daughter, though in a somewhat less virulent form, I 
do not think it would be difficult to come to an arrange- 
mint with the parents of the three fair patients, who 
very likely would be quite as relieved to be rid of their 
daughters for a decent interval, as the daughters would 
be glad of the change.” 

“Impossible!” burst with the unaniinity of un- 
reflecting instinct from the lips of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn. Upon which the former improved by a 
snort and a muttered “ Preposterous !” 

The doctor combed his ragged beard with his 
fingers and grinned pleasantly. 

“That's exactly the word I expected!—the one to 
ereet any idea which does not happen to be as old as 
the hills. And I notice that the more brilliant the 
idea is the quicker does the word jump out. Let’s 
have a better look at the impossibility! What's there 
so unheard-of about Joan going to pay a succession of 
visits in houses with the heads of which you are 
acquainted either personally or by reference, or of 
your receiving a series of visits from her school-friends, 
even in her absence? It's only systematising an estab- 
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lished social habit. Preliminary negotiations would be 
necessary, of course; but Lady Hervey, whose acquaint- 
ance I had the honour of making when she was here 
two years ago, struck me as a person who could be put 
to see reason. What use can she or Sir Edward have 
for the permanent presence of a daughter who does 
not hunt? Whereas Joan, I have no doubt, would 
jump at the chance ofa meet. And the other parents—- 
judging from details gathered principally during our 
supper at the Carlton—would be quite as quick to see 
the advantages of the arrangement, I should suggest 
making three months the limit of a visit; that would 
work out to nine months absence from home for each 
of the four candidates. Joan would begin by going to 
the Herveys—I recommend this for the start, because 
of the hunting season being imminent—-while Miss 
Hervey, who has artistic tendencics, would be only tov 
delighted to spend three months in making models of 
all your villagers and filling her portfolio with views of 
the hills. Meanwhile the other two could change 
places in the same way; and at the end of the first 
term there wou!d be a general move on, in whatever 
order appeared most convenient. At the end of the 
second another move, at the end of the third a general 
home-coming plus recovered nerve-power. After 
which—supposing the success of the scheme, which | 
do not doubt—the game would begin again from the 
beginning.” 

Mr. Thorburn, chuckling ironically, got up and went 
over to the window, through which he could not possibly 
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form any opinion of the weather, dusk having fallen 
some time ago. It was his way of signifying that the 
doctor’s plan was not worthy of serious discussion. A 
more ¢cffective way would have been to leave the room ; 
but though elaborately jingling the loose coins in his 
pockets, he stopped short of absolute withdrawal. 
After all, even preposterous plans may have a certain 
uncanny fascination about them. 

“The advantages seem to me positively to bristle,” 
the voice of the tempter meanwhile ran on. “A few 
hints from life in generai could not well help being 
picked up by way ; and if in the course of their trans- 
migrations these young ladies should chance upon the 
discovery that the world has not been planned exclus- 
ively as a playground for the personal convenience of 
little girls, I take it that no harm will be done.” 

Upon the mother, before whose mind’s eye, beyond 
the gulf of the nine months’ separation implied there 
danced tantalising visions of a blissful meeting, purged 
of all clouds, the fascination was far more visibly at 
work, 

“It sounds so—so unusual,”-—she wistfully observed. 

‘When usual means fail had not unusual ones better 
be given a chance? I don't expect you to adopt my 
plan offhand, Mrs. Thorburn ”—the doctor had again 
become oblivious of the man at the window—“ but I 
do advise you to take it into consideration. Even for 
yourself, it would have its pleasant points. Miss 
Hervey, I have no doubt, would furnish you with a 
complete portrait gallery of your villagers, to whose 
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artistic sides she could not help being very much alive. 
Miss Knowles, who goes by the name of ‘ Vic’ would 
certainly be ready to give them gratis lectures in the 
village club, though probably it would be wise to watch 
over the choice of subjects, else you might have to con- 
tend with an eruption of women’s rights among the 
rustic maidens. But the real treat for you will be 
Miss Jebbs—-a born philanthropist if ever there was 
one”. 

“A philanthropist ?” 

Mrs. Thorburn gave that particular jerk of the head 
which is the human equivalent of the canine pricking 
of ears. 

“Down to her very toes,’ emphasised the doctor, 
following up his advantage ; “and suffering cruelly from 
want of sympathy in her work. In this case the 
frivolity seems to have fallen to the share of the elder 
gencration. Anyway, the girl struck me as an un- 
usually serious character.” 

“ Serious girls are so rare now-a-days,’ observed Mrs. 
Thorburn pensively. 

“Exactly. And the meeting of two serious characters 
in one family is still rarer. J] do not see how you could 
help getting on with Miss Jebbs; and I am sure she 
would joyiully wind any amount of worsted for old 
women’s stockings. Turnit over, Mrs. Thorburn—turn 
it over,” said the doctor, leisurely rising. “ Either this 
or something else will have to bedone ; if matters remain 
as they are I wash my hands of the consequences.” 

“But must they remain just as they are?”-——the 
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mother put in a blushing suggestion, ‘There might 
be a change, you know—another sort of change.” 

“T fancy I know what you are thinking of, but I have 
my doubts. It won’t happen sow, at any rate; and if 
it did happen under present conditions it would prob- 
ably be a misfortune. Good-night, Mr. Thorburn, and 
better luck for the potatoes to-morrow!” 

And the doctor went out, apparently unapproved, yet 
undiscomfited. 
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UNDER UMBRELLAS 


MEANWHILE, unsuspected by the authorities, the case 
under discussion had entered on a new and critical 
phase, For in the very time that the diagnosis was 
being developed the patient had been taking measures 
of her own prescription, 

Having first regained her room with the unformulated 
idea of Jocking herself in and sobbing comfortably for 
the rest of the evening, Joan found this soothing pro- 
gramme overturned by the sight of two housemaids 
still struggling with the chaos of her own creation. 
Neither they nor the general appearance of the room 
promised anything like comfort; so, having answered 
the questions that poured in upon her touching her 
wishes regarding the exact disposal of this or that rug, 
or that or this é¢ae¢re with a brusque “Anyway you 
Jike—don't bother me!” and having extricated a water- 
proof and an umbrella from the still disarranged ward- 
robe, she promptly made her escape. In the acuteness 
of recent events the “upset ” had quite lost its flavour ; 
and to the apparently unattainable seclusion exercise 
seemed the only alternative. Ifshe could not sob away 
her exasperation perhaps she could walk it off. 
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As, fearful of inconvenient encounters, she slipped 
out by a back door, dusk was falling fast, and so was 
the rain: but that was nothing to her, or rather it was 
something, as raising her hot face to the cool wet she 
was fain to acknowledge. Better still would she have 
liked to be met by a tempest. Under the double veils 
of dusk and of wet the huge beech-stems of the avenue 
stood like blurred pillars, huger still for the vagueness 
of their outline. Once beyond them and beyond the 
gates Joan set her face towards where she knew the 
hills to be. The hazy idea of walking until she 
dropped with fatigue was in her mind, and the steep 
hill-tracks, familiar from so many excursions, seemed 
to be challenging her combative mood. True, 1t would 
be night before she reached them, and there was a 
river between; but that would not stop her, unless it 
stopped her quite—for ever. One jump from its bank 
would settle so many difficulties; and to her quivering 
nerves at that moment it almost scemed a possible 
thine to do. 

But the turn which matters took was ef an altogether 
different complexion. For long before she had reached 
the river, Joan, being engaged in a deep lane sunk 
between two potato fields, and stormily rounding a 
comer, was brought up by her umbrella colliding 
viclently against another object of its own kind. 

The word “Bother!” had sprung to her lips even 
before she had recognised the nature of the obstacle. 
Having recognised it she peered angrily from under 
the shadow of her own umbrella into the shadow of 
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the alien one, in order to identify the features of the 
offender, who, on his side, seemed to be occupied ina 
precisely similar fashion. 

Between them the steady drop of the rain fell as 
equal and unbroken as those strings of glass beads 
which go to the forming of an Indian bead curtain. 

“Miss Joan—you ?”’ 

The voice settled it. Joan’s craned neck straightened 
itself abruptly. She knew now all that she wanted to 
know. 

“Ves—I,” she observed from the top of what was 
evidently a rather ‘‘ high horse”, 

“What can you be doing here?” 

The mild wonder in the accents scarcely amounted 
to curiosity. 

“Taking a walk, of course.” 

“Funny weather for a walk, surely.” 

“Not funnier for me than for you, and you seem to 
be doing just the same.” 

“Well, yes,” came the answer so deliberate as te 
display just the soupcen of a drawl. “That is to say 
no. I’m taking a wall, if you like, but a walk with an 
object.” 

“Ah, really! And that object?” 

“To ask Mr. Thorburn for the address of the vet 
who treated his cattle last summer. The man here ig 
no good, and I have two beasts that require looking to 
at once?” 

“Have you really?” said Joan in a voice which 
positively rang with scorn. 
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“Yes. And by the same opportunity I would 
have heard whether you got back from London all 
rig ht.” 

“Since the latter point is settled p!ease don't let me 
keep you from the more urgent business,” said Joan in 
a tone whose temperature would have been several 
degrees below freezing-point. With a quick duck of 
the head she would have passed; but the person under 
the second umbrella, who, to judge from the tones and 
from the general outline of the dimly seen figure, was 
a Jarge and somewhat loosely built young man, 
promptly reversed his former direction by turning 
upon his heels. Apparently the question of the vet. 
was not quite so burning as in the first presentment of 
the case it had enenel 

“T thought you wanted to speak to papa?” said 
Joan with unseen eyebrows raised. 

“So Ido. But I also want to speak to you. You 
haven't answered my question yet about how you got 
back from Londen ?” 

“Very badly. I should have thought that fact was 
visible to the naked eye.” 

“It’s been a failure then? You didn’t enjoy it?” 

“T enjoyed it—madly. At last I have felt alive for 
three days, instead of buried alive. It’s the coming 
back that is the failure.” 

“So it would seem,” he agreed quite unperturbed, 
and even with an aggravation of the drawl—meanwhile 
reflecting that affairs at Bigglesfield did not appear to 
be in a quite normal condition. Before he had turned, 
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and despite the dusk, he had managed to catch a gleam 
of a certain green light in her deeply shadowed eyes, 
familiar to him of old, and had drawn therefrom the 
conclusion that there had been “a row”. Such 
“rows as the Thorburns nearest neighbour knew— 
were periodical, but this one appeared to have been in 
quality rather above the average. 

“I say, Miss Joan, you don’t always walk as fast as 
this, do you?” he asked after a couple of minutes 
during which Joan had been splashing indiscriminately 
in and out of puddles, leaving him half a pace to the 
rear, the breadth of the lane not being quite equal to 
the simultaneous accommodation of two umbrellas. 

“T'm not always in a rage.” 

Joan did not turn her head to sayit. As belonging 
most unmistakably to the “atmosphere” she almost 
hated her companion at that moment. Indeed it was 
only the flavour of illegality about the situation which 
made his presence atall tolerable. For to be scouring 
the country at this hour in /é/e-d-¢éte with a marriagc- 
able youth was decidedly too nouveau yeu to suit the 
Bigglesfeld notions of propriety. 

“If the pace doesn’t suit you,” she observed airy 
across her shoulder, ‘there is no reason whatever to go 
on. I’m sure you will find papa much more congenial 
society to-day. You could spend such a happy hour 
condoling mutually upon your potato harvests.” 

“J daresay we could,” he agreed with maddening 
equanimity. ‘“ Troubles shared are said to be halved, 
aren't they?” 
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“And it would be a thousand pities if you did not 
get the address of that vet. to-night ?” 

“T’ll get it—never fear!” 

“Flow?” | 

“When you go home, since I mein to do myself the 
honour of accompanying you.” 

“ You'll have to wait rather long for that.” 

“Ah, then your walk too has an object, it would 
seem. Is it permitted to enquire into its nature >” 

“It’s one you wouldn’t appreciate probably. You're 
much too desperately calm for that.” 

“But even a desperately calm person may wish to 
know what is before him, may he not? Till where, on 
a rough computation, do you mean to walk?” 

«Yo the other end of the world, if possible. At any 
rate, [ would much rather never go back again if I could 
help it!” 

The words, fired as though from a species of moral 
bomb which had exploded against her own will, were 
accentuated by a fresh acceleration of pace and bya 
catch in the throat easily identified as a strangled sob. 

Under the second umbrella a pair of clean-shaven 
lips went through the pantomime of a reflective whistle. 
Even if there could have been any mistake about that 
green light—which, in contradistinction to railway 
reculations, always figured as a danger signal—there 
could be no mistake about this tone. 

The following minutes were filled only with the 
different notes in the rain-concert—the swish among the 
grass, the hiss in the puddles, the drumming upon the 
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open umbrellas. Then, very deliberately, Joan’s com- 
panion said :— 

“ Supposing you don’t go back ?” 

* The purpose was old, but the resolve was new—the 
resolve, that is to say, of immediate speech. When he 
had started for Bigglesfield, this young man—despite 
the self-acknowledged state of his affections—had been 
aware of no more momentous intention than that of 
ascertaining the safe return of the voyager, joined to the 
ope of assuring himself of this fact by means of his 
own eyesight. It was the evident tension in the air 
which precipitated an action, possibly premature; for 
this unlooked-for mood was not necessarily as unfavour- 
able to his object as at first sight might appear. It 
might even prove to be one of those opportunities that 
are best seized by the hair of the head. 

From under the leading umbrella there came noreply, 
perhaps because Joan did not quite know what to make 
of the remark, 

“Not for good, I mean. I’m not suggesting that you 
should sleep in the fields—the state of the atmosphere 
scarcely favours that plan; and compared to even the 
thickest beech-tree I should strongly recommend the 
Bigglesfield roof. But supposing you stop regarding 
itas a permanence? The name of ‘home’ is capable 
of transference, you know. What would you say to 
Morhead as a candidate for the situation? It stands 
at your disposal—on the sole condition of taking its 
master along in the bargain. For some time past 
you have struck me as being badly in want of a 
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change; and this perhaps might help to put things 
right again.” 

The tone, so studiously leisurely, and the words so 
nearly jocular, scarcely made the speech recognisable, 
as a proposal of marriage. This young man’s self- 
control seemed almost appalling—though, to be sure, 
the umbrella and the increasing darkness made it 
difficult to know what exactly was happening to his 
features, and though of course it was impossible to guess 
what might be happening to the heart beneath the shin- 
ing mackintosh. He seemed on the point of calmly 
developing the advantages of the arrangement proposed 
when a sharp laugh—in whose tone Doctor Quinine 
would easily have recognised the hysterical element, 
intervened. 

“Achange! That! Good gracious—how little you 
all understand! The change of living on the lef bank 
of the river instead of on the right—of getting sick of 
one side of the valley instead of the other!—and of 
hearing you talk of your crops and your cattle instead of 
papa! That wouldn’t be a change, that would be a 
continuation !” 

‘Have I deserved this, Joan?” he asked in a voice 
not at all leisurely now—a voice from which all the 
rather exasperating phlegm had dropped. 

At the sound Joan steod still so suddenly that the 
two umbrellas once more noisily collided. She hac 
known every note of that voice for years, and its tone at 
this moment brought her at least partially to her senses ; 
for it was the tone of a man wounded in something very 
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sacred. Theunexpected effect was that she had begun to 
feel suddenly rather likea brute. Perhaps after all, she 
was not the only person in the world with a grievance. 

“No, you haven't!” she acknowledged wheeling 
round to face him and impulsively holding out a con- 
ciliating and very damp little hand. ‘‘ But it’s your own 
bad luck, Will, for running against me just to-day. I’m 
in a very beast of a humour.” 

“So it would seem,” acquiesced Will, struggling with 
but indifferent success to regain the former level of 
equanimity, and causing the little hand to disappear 
entirely within his own massive right. ‘ But as for the 
bad luck, I’m not quite so sure.” 

“ Couldn’t you see that it was at your own peril that 
you accosted me?” 

“TI could; but one can't get through life without 
taking risks.” 

“Tf you knew what a horrible day it has been!” 

Close to where she had stopped a gate stood in- 
vitingly. Against this Joan—having recovered posses- 
sion of her right hand—put her back, for she had just 
made the discovery that quick walking in the mud is apt 
to cause the breath to run short. 

“T couldn't stand much more of it. Bigglesfield is 
killing me, I tell you.” 

“ft have offered you Morhead instead.” 

In the moment of silence that followed he could not 
see enough of her face to decipher upon it any verdict 
of fate. All he could discern was that she was playing 
nervously with the handle of her umbrella. 
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“Were you serious in what you said just now about 
Mor..e:d, or was that only another effect of the beast 
of a temper ?” 

‘“No—I was serious.” 

“That can only mean that you object to its master. 
You cannot make up your mind to take him along in 
the bargain. ‘There is certainly nothing wrong with 
the place ’””"—the conscious pride of the owner rang in 
the words—“ though there may be something wrong 
with me.” 

‘No, Will—there is nothing wrong with you,” said 
Jean in a new and much shyer voice, whose effect 
upon him) was quite as electrical as his wounded tone 
of a minute back had been upon: her. 

“Nothing wrong? How’s that, Joan?” 

The umbrella had been closed already by a gesture 
whose briskness recalied the maritime operation known 
as “clearing for action”. There are contingencies in 
which an u:nbrella can prove extremely inconvenient, 
even in the heart of a steady downpour. 

But Joan only shrank the further into the shadow of 
hers. 

“Not that, Willi—no—you don't understand.” 

“Don't 1? What's there to understand? Either 
you care for me enough to marry me, or you don’t. 
Which is it, Joan—which ?” 

Between the strings of the imitation bead curtain he 
peered into her face, and had to do it rather close too, 
because of the want of light. 

“J might care for you enough if—— ” 
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“Don’t keep me waiting longer than you absolutely 
must.” | 

“Tf you lived anywhere else than just at Morhead.” 

The tall figure in the mackintosh straightened itself 
with a certain stiffening of all its limbs, discernible 
even in this light, while the curtain of damp, which for 
one moment had seemed to part, closed again between 
them. Into the voice too, when he spoke, there had 
come a touch of coldness; for he loved Morhead 
second only in the world to one object, and that object 
the person who had just spoken the almost blasphemous 
words. 

“ What possible objection can you have to the place ?” 
he asked resentfully. 

She heaved a sigh of reviving impatience. 

“But I have told you already! It’s all right in it- 
self, | daresay, but it’s too much like everything else. 
Tell me, do you never get sick of always seeing the same 
things, and always doing the same things every day ?” 

“No, never. There are too many of them to do to 
give me time to think about getting sick, I suppose.” 

“‘ Probably you've got no nerves ; but I have, it seems. 
Ive told you that Bigglesfield is killing me; and Mor- 
head seems just like a bit of Bigglesheld. Why, I can 
see one gable of the house from my window ; and from 
Morhead you can pick out the Bigglesfield conservatory. 
It’s all the same old corner of the world; and I snow | 
couldn’t be happy in it.” 

“ Then there is nothing to be done, I suppose,” said 
the young man slowly and a trifle stolidly, 
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“There would only be one thing; but of course you 
won't want to do it.” 

“That would be?” 

“To sell Morhead —or if you can’t do that, to let it, 
and then to take me away to some qutte different place 
-——the more different the better—abroad, if possible——or 
better still to no particular place at all, but just to travel 
for as long as possible—anywhere and everywhere.” 

The words had tumbled eagerly over each other; 
the expectant silence which followed them scemed 
almost more eager yet. But there was no immediate 
answer. 

“1 knew you wouldn't do that,” she said tentatively. 

“No, I never could do that.” 

“You would refuse point-blank, even if I asked 
you?” 

Already the fzgue was piercing in her voice. 

“Certainly I wouid refuse. I could never give up 
Moorhead.” 

“That means that you pre‘er Morhead to me?” 

“Tt simply means that I am not mad.” 

She laughed harshly. 

“So that’s what all your protestations are worth!” 

“JT wasnt aware of having made any protestations, 
I simply asked you to be my wife.” 

“And I simply refuse; and not only because of 
Morhead now, but because { could never make up my 
mind to belong toa man who isn't ready to give up 
everything that I ask him to,’ . 

“Then I'm afraid you will have to look for him else- 
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where; as I certainly could as little make up my mind 
to marry a woman who will only take me on conditions,” 

The stubborn note in his voice seemed quite equal 
to the passion in | ers, 

“ Good-night!” said Joan abruptly, and left the gate. 
“TI think I have walked far enough for to-day. I am 
going home.” 

“JT think you are wise. But it will be time enouzh 
to say good-night at the park gates.” 

“i'm going alone,” said Joan in a tone even loftier 
than the one adopted at the outset of the encounter. 
Despite thit one conciliating moment, the last condition 
of the interview threatened to be considerably worse 
than had been the first. 

“Excuse me, but you're not. I should feel respon- 
sible towards Mr. Thorburn for allowing you to be 
abroad alone at this hour. As far as the gates you will 
have to bear with my company, but no farther. Upon 
second thoughts I find that the question of the vet, can 
stand over till to-morrow.” 

“ As you like,” said Joan icily acquiescing in the in- 
evitable. 

What conversation took place while the muddy road 
was being retraced was scarce and mostly one-sided, 
and would probably have greatly surprised any listener 
who might happen to be lurking behind the hedges. 
‘The remarks dropped by Mr. Allroy of Morhead were 
so far from the abjectness of the recently rejected lover 
that they might almost have come from the lips of Mr. 
Thorburn himself. Had this thick-headed young man 
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forgotten the virtual taboo laid upon agricultural sub- 
jects? It would almost seem so from the tenour of his 
remarks, of which here are a few sample specimens. 

‘‘Tam sure Mr. Thorburn must be very anxious about 
the potatoes.” 

(Met by eloquent silence.) 

“Can you tell me whether he is satisfied with the 
working of that new sorting-machine ?” 

‘No, I cannot. I never know anything about these 
things.” 

“ That’s a pity, for they are well worth studying. 

(Another eloquent silence.) 

Then: “I’m thinking of introducing a new breed of 
sheep in spring.” 

“Pity it isn’t a new breed of idiots,” remarked Joan, 
though not quite for his ears. 

“{f beg your pardon! I'm afraid I didn’t catch your 
remark.” 

‘Be glad that you didn’t.” 

“As I was saying—about the sheep——” 

For a full minute he unfolded the “ points” of the new 
breed, as serenely oblivious of anything out of gear in 
their relations as though no more crucial subjects than 
wool and the market-value of mutton had been discussed 
between them for hours. Joan bit her lip to the blood 
as she listened. These tactics were not quite new to 
her. She had seen Will pose as a farmer ere this; but 
it had usually been at times when he wished to make 
himself deliberately obnoxious, And that he should 
want to ma!l:e himself obnoxious Just to-day ! 
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By the time the park gate was reached Joan’s eyelids 
were smarting so hard as to make her sincerely grateful 
for the density of the shadows. Yet, as for the second 
time she said good-night, there was as little to find 
fault with about her voice as about his parting salute, 
though the latter was rather mangled by the necessity 
of precipitately stepping aside to make room for a dog- 
cart just leaving the avenue. 

“ Quinine,” said Joan to herself, not over-pleased at 
the encounter, and wondering whether the recognition 
had been mutual. 


CHAPTER V 
“ QUININE” SCORES 


BEFORE ten next morning Doctor Quinne was back 
a‘vain at Bigglesheld Hall, summoned by a mounted 
groom who had been told that he need not spare his 
horse, and had made full use of the licence granted. 

“What is it, doctor—tell me what it is?” questioned 
Mrs. Thorburn’s fearfully hushed voice, when, after a 
lencthy investigation the two stepped together out of 
Joan's darkened room. 

“It’s wet feet, to begin with.” 

“Wet feet? But I don’t think she was out of the 
house yesterday.” 

“JT have reason to suppose that she was; and under 
circumstances calculated to promote forgetfulness of 
elementary precautions, such as avoidance of un- 
necessary stoppages, But the wet feet are only the 
immediate provocation. The real evil is the one that 
we were discussing yesterday: chronic nerve-friction, 
which owing to causes not necessarily all known to us, 
has become abruptly acute.” 

“And you think we ought to 

“J think nothing at present except that the fever 
must be got down.” 
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“Ts there any danger ?” 

The mother's face was ghastly as she pronounced 
the momentous word, spoken last in the days of 
scarlet fever, within the walls of the same room they 
had just quitted—whose windows still showed the 
safety bars of its nursery era—and addressed to this 
same man, 

“T can't say yet. By to-morrow T may be able to 
vive it a name; but whether I feel justified in ticketing 
it as bronchitis or influenza or merely as a bad cold, 
the wet feet will never stand for more than merely the 
pretext which Nature has taken. She's been on the 
look-out for some such pretext for long; and now shes 
got what she wanted. Lucky that Joan’s powers of 
resistance are what they ought to be at her age. ' 

Upon this poor comfort Mrs, Thorburn had been 
forced to subsist for the day, and likewise to feed her 
husband, who, though scorning to put his apprehensions 
into words, made a spectacle of himself by wandering 
in and out of the entrance hall, tapping the obdurate 
barometer for minutes together, and then having to go 
back and tap it again, for the extraordinary reason that 
he had quite forgotten to notice in which direction the 
needle had defiected. 

By next day the doctor felt justified in doling out a 
little more comfort, and might perhaps have doled it 
more plentifully if to keep his clients rather starved of 
the article had not happened to suit his purposes, 

It was not until the third day of suspense that Joan’s 
medical attendant, making a virtue of necessity—the 
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favourable development of the case beginning to be 
patent even to unprofessional eyes—openly admitted 
the dunger to have been averted—by which time both 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorburn were as wax in his hands. 
ready to submit to even the most fantastic prescription 
and willtng to forgive to their unnatural dauchter all 
and every crime, on the sole condition of getting well 
again. 

“J will send her away, or take her away anywhere 
you think best,” Mrs, Thorburn assured the doctor, in 
a lamentable déddcle of her habitual reserve. 

“Send, not dare,” he emphatically corrected. 
“Separation is an indispensable ingredient of my’ pre- 
scription ; and dissipation is another. She has had her 
fill of the pastoral, let her take her fill of the social, 
fora change. She wants to ‘live,’ you know.” 

The doctor’s smile, as he said it, was a trifle sardonic. 

“Yes, yes,’ acquiesced Mrs. Thorburn with a per- 
plexed sigh. To herself; owing to personal shyness, 
society had always been more or less of a purgatory, 
which did not make it easier to grasp Joan’s yearnings 
in that direction, But blind resignation held the upper 
hand just now—and not with her alone, else how could 
Mr. Thorburn have so meekly swallowed that galling 
allusion to the “pastoral”? And there was worse to 
come. 

“ She will be out of the house soon, I hope; but so 
long as she is in it avoid agriculturai topics as carefully 
as you would indecent ones. The violent mental 
nausea which is one of the symptoms of her disorder, 
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ts partly due to having been overfed on turnips and 
prize animals.” 

And Mr. Thorburn, strange to say, though he 
blustered a little, chiefly out of force of habit, did so 
almost as innocuously as any sucking-dove, and pre- 
sently fell quite tamely into the discussion of the same 
plan which only three days ago he had withered with 
the adjective ‘‘ preposterous.” And though he had not 
seen Mr. Knowles of Shorecliffe for years, and had 
never been in correspondence with him, actually agrced 
to propose to him the doctor’s plan by writing. 

“T have not the smallest doubt that he will think me 
mad,” he observed with noble resignation, “but as I 
believe he is a little mad himself perhaps this will not 
matter so much,” 

About the Herveys he would not need personally to 
trouble—the women would manave that between them. 
The real difficulty were the Jebbs, who stood outside 
of the circle of the family’s acquaintance. But the 
doctor, divining therea heightened dose of the dissipa- 
tion prescribed, would on no account hear of the Jebbs 
being eliminated. When presently he popped out with 
the revelation that a friend and colleague of his own 
established in the neighbourhood of Featherstone Castle. 
actually filled the post of medical adviser in the million- 
aire coalmaster’s family, the chief difficuity seemed 
surmounted, and authority to open negotiations was 
immediately forthcoming. 

“Which I shall do by to-day’s post,” said the doctor 
preparing to depart. ‘The quicker this thing is put 
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into action the better. There is nothing more to 
wait for that 1 know of.” 

“No—I suppose there is nothing more to wait for,” 
echoed Mrs. Thorburn, with a glance of uncertain en- 
quiry towards her husband. At the last moment some 
species of doubt seemed to have assailed her. 

‘‘Nothing in tha? direction, madam,” remarked the 
doctor, by whom the glance had been intercepted. 

“And yet, Doctor, you know—I can’t help fancying 
—that first night when the fever was so high, you know 
—she kept muttering a name——” 

“J daresay she did, but that doesn’t in the least affect 
my opinion, Since we are on this subject it may in- 
terest you to know that on Saturday my dog-cart came 
within an ace of running over Joan and a young 
neighbour of yours just outside the gate. It was partly 
in order to make up for this that I gave him a lift, partly 
tLecause I wanted a better look at his face. I had it 
during the ten minutes he sat beside me in the dog-cart, 
and formed therefrom my conclusions, These conclu- 
sions again point to separation as the only possible 
hope for the future.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Thorburn, a good deal taken aback ; 
and though Mr. Thorburn did not say “Oh!” he 
scarcely looked less discomfited. 

“Qh, yes, she had certainly better go,” repeated the 
mother with more decision. The last shred of a reason 
for delay seemed to have been roughly torn from her. 

“If you want to see a miraculous effect,” the doctor 
turned on the threshold to say, “administer to her my 
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plan in prospect. I'll back it against a shopful of 
drugs. If it wasn’t that I have another visit to pay I 
should stop to give the duse mysclf.” 

It was towards Morhead that the dog-cart turned on 
leaving Bigglesfield gates, which was curious—since 
at Morhead nobody happened to be ill at that moment. 
But the doctor’s calls were not always exclusively sick- 
calls, 

At Morhead itself, meanwhile, in the depths of an 
apartment which, though labelled as smoking-room, was 
simply a badly disguised business-room, the master of 
the place toiled over columns of figures, amid clouds 
of tobacco smoke which for him presumably played the 
same consolatory réle as the Russian tofive had done 
for Joan. As arule he rather liked doing accounts, or, 
at any rate, those that came right; but that was just 
what they would not do to-day. An intimate con- 
viction pursued him that they would not do so acain 
unul he had heard that Joan Thorburn was not going 
to be seriou:ly ill, or not so seriously as Doctor Quinne, 
meeting him on the road yesterday, had seemed to fhink 
likely. Kemembering that stoppage in the lane he 
could not help feeling rather responsible in the matter ; 
which was quite enough to explain the disturbance of 
so conscientious a person as was Mr. Allroy of Morhead, 
For this young man actually possessed a conscience— 
of a somewhat over-developed type-—and found himself 
almust at every turn in life handicapped by its posses- 
sion, Of this he was shame-facedly aware; and as 
moreover he cordially detested all and every form of 
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exuberance, he did what he could to mask the situation 
by cultivating a decent appearance of nonchalance ~- 
also by cropping his light-brown hair so short that it 
had no chance of curling. Curly hair, as flavouring of 
the “gushing,” was somehow inextricably blended in 
his mind with the cult of ideals. Conscientious motives 
alone would have madc it impossible for him to give up 
Morhead, where he considered that he was filling a part 
assigned to him by Providence, and where a few small 
successes had already crowned his tentative efforts of 
gaining a moral influence over the minds of his depend- 
ants. To abandon the work begun would have ap- 
peared to b'm equivalent to a soldier deserting the 
battle-field. But because he wouid of course rather 
have died in tortures than betray this he had only had 
the resource of brusquely refusing Joan’s extraordinary 
demand. An “earnest” young man, who takes both 
himself and his duties seriously was too impossible a 
spectacle to present to modern criticism. Not being 
devoid of a sense of humour, Will Allroy, though no 
cow&rd, stopped short of this. In truth, he took himself 
quite as seriously as did Mr. Thorburn, whose views 
touching the importance of the British Jandowner he 
fully shared—only that his solicitude leaned more to the 
moral than to the material side of the position. A bad 
potato-harvest, for instance, would disturb him far less 
than would an eruption of wife-beating or of alcoholism 
among his tenants. Some people considered him as a 
budding Mr. Thorburn, but with the inevitable differ- 
ence which Cambridge gives. 
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Either Cambridge or a superior elasticity of mind it 
was which left him far more untroubled than her father 
by Joan’s apparent frivolity. Having had his own 
“fling” (at Cambridge) he quite grasped the necessity 
of letting her have hers—of a kind. It was partly to 
leave her time for this that he had not spoken for su 
long. Hitherto he had not shared her parents’ gloomy 
views of her character; but since the meeting in the 
lane doubts assailed him. The condemnation of his 
beloved Morhead—frame of so many past dreams, 
field of so many future projects—had wounded him too 
deeply to leave judgment clear, so big does the egv 
loom even in a love-sick man. This resentment to the 
most perfect spot on earth and the attempt to jure him 
from his duty surely argued an incurable frivolity. 
The fact that the temptrcss now. tossed in fever— 
possibly on the verge of a grave illIness—did not in 
the least help to mend matters. 

It was in the lowest 27/erno of a circle of very black: 
thoughts that the doctor found him. Allroy pushed 
asicle the account books rather hastily as he rose, and 
by puffing hard at the pipe between his teeth, tried to 
give himself the appearance of having merely idled 
through the morning. He never liked being surprised 
in such rational occupations as this—it all flavourec 
too much of that “earnest” young man who was his 
bugbear. For which reason he habitually posed as 
lazy, and occasionally even got people to believe him 
so. But not Doctor Quinne. 

“It's taken the right turn and not the wrong,” now 
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volunteered this personage, mercifully giving the infor- 
mation wanted before it was asked for. “ At the rate 
things are done at her age 1 expect we shall be having 
her about again in a day or two.” 

“ Are you speaking of Miss Thorburn ?” asked Allroy, 
taking refuge in the favourite occupation of those who 
(lo not wish to have their expressions analysed—that 
of poking the fire. 

“Just so. After our meeting of Saturday, and the 
complexion of the ten minutes spent in your society, I 
surmised that the information might possibly interest 
you. And another thing, by the by, which it may 
likewise interest you to hear is that she is going away’ 
shortly for some time—the best part.of a year, in fact.” 

Allroy stood up precipitately, looked at the doctor, 
began a question and stopped it, and then recommenced 
pounding the coals in the grate. 

“You'll have them all over the carpet if you're not 
careful,” remarked the doctor dispassionately. “ Not 
that I care personally : it’s your carpet, you know, not 
mine. I expect she'll be gone within the fortnight ; and 
we shall certainly not see her again before midsummer.” 

“And she is willing to leave her parents for se 
Jong?” 

Though the doctor had not said that she was going 
alone the inseparableness of Mr. and Mrs. Thorburn 
from the soil was somehow taken for granted. “Seems 
rather hard on Mrs. Thorburn, surely.” 

“Not so hard as having her here. She doesn’t know 
the plan yet, but I guarantee her jumping at it.” 
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“So do I, for the matter of that. Filial affection 
doesn’t seem her strong point.” 

“Nor any other sort of affection either—eh? Why 
not let me have the whole of your thought, instead of 
taking it out upon the coals?” 

In consequence of which remark the coals suffered 
yet a little more, though the doctor passed immune ; it 
being by no means easy to play offended dignity to the 
man who has brought you through the full complement 
ofnursery ailments; or to bite your thumb at the person 
to whom you have had innumerable times to show your 
tongue. For it was not at Bigglesfield alone that 
Doctor Quinne was tame cat. 

“What is that? One o'clock ?”—as a clock chimed 
on the mantel-piece. ‘Strikes me almost that, by 
stretching a point, I could manage to stop for a scrap 
of luncheon, if so be as I was asked.” 

The conversation during the séte-a-téfe meal which 
followed, and from which on principle servants werc 
banished, could not have been lacking in interest, else 
the dining-room would scarcely have remained occupied 
as long as it actually did. As to the topics discussed 
nothing transpired ; but it was noticed that by the time 
Allroy saw the doctor off from the door-step his brow 
had considerably cleared. Also, this hospitable duty 
absolved, he did not seem to feel the need of going back 
to the consolatory pipe, but, taking down a cap and 
whistling for a fox terrier, went out almost jauntily for 
a breath of air. Unless the doctor had actually been 
so unprofessional as to discuss the symptoms of the semi- 
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delirium of that first night as described by Mrs. 
Thorburn, it was difficult to account for so marked an 
improvement of spirits. 

“Here's rather a funny suggestion from Alice 
Thorburn,” said Lady Hervey next day at breakfast 
to her husband, as he passed her chair on the return 
journey from asuccessful raid on thesideboard. ‘ Here, 
read it, and tell me what you think of it—afterwards” ; 
she finished with a meaning glance towards her eldest 
daughter, the only person at the board not either ina 
riding-habit or a hunting-coat—and whose fair head 
was at that moment bent over her bacon and eggs, 

“Stick it into my pocket then; I’ll look to it later,” 
responded Sir Edward, whose hands were too full to 
respond by action, and who, owing to the distance at 
which to-day’s meet took place, and to the necessity of 
laying in provisions, was rather in a hurry. 

Eventually it was at the corner of a covert out of 
which a particularly knowing fox obstinately refused to 
break, and round which the field dawdled for an hour, 
that the matter came to discussion between husband 
and wife. 

“It sounds slightly fantastical, certainly,” commented 
Lady Hervey, while trying to induce her chestnut not 
to back into the hedge; “but I’m not sure that there 
isn't something init. Connie certainly has been moping 
lately—for want of models, I suppose. (There—there, 
quiet, old girl!) From what I remember of Joan 
Thorburn—though I haven’t seen her for two years—I’ve 
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no doubt she would be a much more stimulating com- 
panion, I’ve really no objection to having her here for 
three months. Have you?” 

“ Does she hunt?” asked Sir Edward as sole comment. 

“ Her mother mentions that she is verv fond of riding, 
but has never had the chance of hunting.” 

“In that case Guinea Gold would be the right mount 
for her—so long as she has any nerve to speak of. Yes, 
Jet her come by all means. But how about the others 
to follow? since it seems that this procession of girls 
will take nine months to pass.” 

“Well, there will be no difficulty about amusing Miss 
Knowles, I fancy. She's one of the emancipated lot, 
you know—so I gather from Connie's talk—and they 
always take to horses kindly, because of what they 
consider to be the masculine flavour. (Stand _ still, 
can’t you, you four-footed goose!) My only fear is 
of Mademai iclle getting infected by Women's Rights ; 
I fancy she would take to them like a duck to the 

. water. But I daresay I can manage to kecp the 
apostle out of the school-rcom. The Knowles’ them- 
selves are all right, of course. It’s the Jebbs’ girl who 
is the dark horse—or rather I should say the pig in the 
poke, Connie always talks of her as if she were a 
kind of empress, but that may only mean that she has 
a straight nose or a good figure. Artistic impressions 
are sounreliable. It would be rather gruesome having 
a second-rate girl on our hands for three months. But 
then her father is a millionaire, you know, which of 
course makes a difference.” 
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“Of course,” agreed Sir Edward as unblushingly as 
the remark had been made. 

“Tt’s a risk, of course; but I’m not sure that the 
risk isn't worth taking, if merely for the sake of getting 
the smell of oil-paint out of the house for a bit.” 


The ball set rolling by the doctor had meanwhile 
reached two other English homes, provoking therein 
discussions in different notes, and being in first place 
responsible for an attack of palpitation of the heart in 
Miss Sophy Penhurst, whose nerves were always as 
painfully affected by novelty as are those of some 
people by the smell of burnt feathers, The idea of Vic 
being out of the range of her semi-maternal wing for 
nine whole months, full of terrifying possibilities in 
itself, became considerably more overwhelming from 
the added prospect of having successively to shelter 
three alien girls—of whom Constance Hervey alone 
was known to her by sight—under that same winv. 
Two days of vigorous talking to by the exultant Vic, 
who, by drawing pictures of the meekest and most 
manageable maidens ever heard of, succeeded inreviving 
her aunt’s drooping self-confidence, were necessary to 
bring Aunt Sophy’'s nerves into anything like working 
order, 

Upon the rest of the family—exclusively male— and 
who had already found out for themselves that at least 
two of the Itinerant Daughters on the doctor’s list 
ranked as beauties, the idea did not require to be 
unduly pressed; the burning question being only 
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‘vhether the beauties plaved golf, or would like to learn 
it. And this point of individual reflection being 
reached Alf, who was eighteen, began to cast rather 
defiant glances towards Hal, who was nineteen, while 
registering the resolve not to admit any supposed 
rights of seniority in this matter. Hal, on his side, was 
likewise registering a resolve: that of instantly ordering 
a new suit of flannels. Another and common resolve 
——shared by Mr. Kuowles, senior—of “ rubbing up one’s 
play,” and a freshly developed habit of studying time- 
tables, sufficiently expressed the favour with which the 
new idea was regarded. Against such unanimity as 
this any powers of resistance which Aunt Sophy might 
still possess, had no chance of asserting themselves. 

But it was in the Jebbs’ household that the seed fell 
on the readiest soil. 

“Just splaindid!” ejaculated Mrs. Jebbs, who was 
Scotch, at the end of the etpfosé made by Doctor 
Quinne’s colleague of that eminent man’s proposed 
system of social reform. And though she was nearer 
fifty than forty Mrs. Jebbs clapped her fat hands. “It 
will be almost as good as getting a new daughter every 
quarter to dress up and take about! and sure they 
can't a// be so stupid about dressing and dancing as 
Muriel is!” 

Doctor Blackley mentioned that Miss Thorburn, in 
particular, was reported as being devoted to Society, 
and never quite happy out of a ball-room ; upon which 
Mrs. Jebbs very nearly fell upon his neck. 

“Oh, Doctor, would you mind if I kissed you?” 
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(Doctor Blackley said he would not mind at all.) 
“It’s just graand news that you're bringing me! 
There’s nothing I enjoy so much as a real smart girl, 
who would help to keep the guests lively, and who 
doesn't walk through a square dance with the air of a 
martyr going to the stake. It’s real hard upon me 
Muriel having taken that stupid, serious turn. Anda 
girl who would dress up too as she would, if only she 
eave her mind to the matter !”’ 

A sigh of heartfelt maternal regret caused Mrs. 
Jebbs’ corsets gently to crack. Simultaneously a 
cloud descended upon the maternal brow. 

“But will she want to leave her poor people, and her 
village club, and all that rubbish ?” 

“T think she will,” replied Doctor Blackley, who had 
evidently been properly primed; “if the advantages of 
observing the ways of other poor people and of study- 
ing the arrangements of other village clubs be judi- 
ciously represented to her. It is Mr. Jebbs, rather, of 
whom I feel doubtful.” 

“Jeem? Qh, just leave him to me! I'll manage 
Jeem as judiciously as you like, so long as you manage 
Muriel. Oh, Doctor, ye’re a jewel!” 

It was not long after the occurrence of the above- 
registered conversations that Joan Thorburn, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown, sat at her writing-table, with a pen 
between her still rather shaky fingers, but with a clear 
skin and a bright eye, for the miraculous effect “ pre- 
dicted by the doctor ” had actually taken place. 
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“ Didn't I tell you that old Quinine was a trump?” 
she questioned of Vic Knowles. “It's entirely his plan, 
as I suspected from the first. Just a scrumptious idea, 
I think. What grand old times we’re going to have 
in each other’s houses! I wonder the plan hasn’t long 
ago become general; its advantages, so to say, jump 
in the eyes. I shall feel exactly like the pioneer ofa 
new secial movement; shun’t you? And just fancy if 
the circle were larger, and the variety offered conse- 
quently greater! It will be some day, if people have 
any sense. The organisation will be a trifle difficult, 
of course, and I think advertisements might come in 
useful, on the lines of those in the ‘Exchange and Mart’ 
column of the Queen :— 

“<« Musical daughter, unsuited to her unmusical home, 
is warmly recommended to family with similar tastes. 
Plays Chopin in a manner guaranteed to affect even 
the nerves of a pug-dog. Domestic character gladly 
taken in exchange. A liking for jam (the manufacture, 
not the consumption) would greatly enhance value.’ 

“Or else :-— 

“Who will take a gardening daughter off the hands 
of a harassed mother during summer months? Owing 
to want of proper field for energies, same makes herself 
a nuisance at home, by growing flowers in pots. No 
other obnoxious qualities. Girl with literary tastes 
required in exchange. Large library at disposal.’ 

“How much easier for families to suit themselves if 
this road were taken! Iam going to suggest the idea 
to the doctor. But meanwhile I’m quite content with 
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this for a start-off. It'll all be quite new except Dar- 
rington, to which I go first. But even there I haven’t 
been since I was a baby, and never in the hunting 
season! Oh, delightful word! My new safety habit 
is ordered. I’m soglad now that I never went to your 
place, though you know how often I’ve xear/y been 
there. It’sfresher this way. The sea-shore can’t help 
being delightful, and I’m sure golf is delightful too. 
But I feel rather qualmy about the three months which 
you will each have to spend at Bigglesfield. I don’t 
see how you are to survive the slowness. Be sure you 
write and tell me how you're bearing up. I'll make 
the others do the same. We'll have to correspond 
largely all round, I take it. 

“T wonder when I'll get off? Quinine is hurrying 
matters on for all he is worth—bless him! Just lately 
this neighbourhood has taken on an extra shade of 
obnoxiousness. I daresay you know what it feels like 
running against a person who—— 

“But never mind that now. It’s not Bigglesfield 
topics that I want to discuss just now; I’ve other fish 
to fry. 

‘Yours rapturously, 
“JOAN THORBURN, I. D.” 


“P.S,—You can make out the initials, I|hope ? Know 
their significance? Itinerant Daughter, of course, you 
stupid! That’s what Quinine calls us, you know (not 
stoopid, but the other thing). In future I mean to tack 
them on to my name, after the model of C.B. or 
D.S.O.” 
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“CONSTANCE must be getting near Bigglesfield by 
this time,” remarked Lady Hervey to her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Melville, across a much devastated tea-table, and 
with a glance at the clock on the mantel-piece. 

“Yes; and that Thorburn girl will be on our hands 
presently !” 

The response came languidly from the depths of the 
armchair in which Mrs. Melville had ensconced her 
middle-aged but still extremely handsome person, 
just now attired in a lilac tea-gown, and where, by 
means of an abnormally high footstool she had nearly 
succeeded in attaining the horizontal. 

“Just as well we killed so close to home to-day, else 
she might have chanced to stumble in upon an empty 
house, which would scarcely have been a good start. 
And the look of this tea-table isn’t a good start, either. 
Here, one of you children, ring the bell. And Freddy 
do stop eating bread and butter! Geoff, how often 
have I asked you not to keep feeding them after their 
own meal! And Ned, don't meddle with the kettle, 
whatever you do! I wonder why it is that you are all 
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so much more difficult to manage on kunting-days ¢ 
And oh, by the by, Fraulein, how many faults did 
Daisy have in her yesterday’s German dictation ? ” 

“ Sigsdeen, my laity.” 

“Good gracious! That's two more than last time. 
She doesn’t seem to be getting on at all.” 

Fraulein turned crimson, with that fatal readiness 
peculiar to flabby d/onizes. 

“Tf my laity thinks that I am not enuff——” 

“No, no—l’m not thinking anything at all, dear 
Fraulein, except that Daisy is an incurable goose about 
languages, and that she ought to be copying out her 
mistakes instead of prancing about on that sofa. Let’s 
hear Mademoiselle’s report first! How many French 
mistakes, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Oh, madame,” gushed a tiny Frenchwoman, with a 
face which looked as though it had been cut out of a 
gorgonzola cheese into which two black boot-buttons 
had somchow got trodden—“ ne me demandez pas le 
nombre! Je crainderais de blesser vos oreilles!” 

“ Sands of the sea,” suggested the half-invisible wearer 
of the lilac tea-gown. 

“That settles it, then. Daisy, you go straight up to 
the schoolroom and cdo your copy. There will just be 
time before Mr. Bondi comes for the violin lesson. 
It’s his day, isn’t it?” 

The culprit, a strapping girl of eleven, obediently 
rolled off the sofa, upon which she had been illustrating 
her personal feats in to-day’s field to a bunch of scoffing 
brothers, 
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“Mayn’tI stay till Joan has come from the station ?” 

was the only protest offered. 
“No, you mayn't. You'll see plenty of Joan yet. 
And mind, unless I get a better report before Thurs- 
day.” Lady Hervey sat up straighter in order the 
better to hurl the sentence—“ you shan't go to the meet!” 

Before the portentous words—no empty threat, as 
sad experience taught—Daisy's spirit seemed instantly 
to succumb, It was with drooping golden head that 
she left the room, followed by various pairs of awe- 
stricken and more or less commiserating eyes. 

“But we may stay till Joan comes, may we not?” 
asked one of the troop of youthful Herveys, still present 
—it was always difficult ata moment's notice to be sure 
of the number-—for this was the hour at which the 
schoolroom held licence for invasion of the drawine- 
room. Later on, when at 5.30 precisely lessons were 
resumed the “nursery children,” or, in plain English, 
the babies, would have their turn; the household at 
Darrington being strictly divided into ‘‘schoolroom 
children,” “nursery children, ” and the inevitable ap- 
pendix of “grown-ups.” 

“Our dictations were ail right,’ supplemented an 
elder sister of Daisy’s, in accents of conscious virtue, 
slightly muffled by bread and jam, surreptitiously 
obtained. ‘At least they weren’t quite all wrong.” 

“T’m very glad to hear it; but all the same I can’t 
have so many people helping me to receive Joan. You 
can have the billiard-room for finishing up your recrea- 
tion in—there's only twenty minutes remaining as it is, 
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And Freddy might as well be tuning his violin mean- 
while, so as to save time. So just be so good as to 
vanish, if you please—all of you!” 

“Does that apply to grown-ups as well as infants ?” 
inquired Mrs. Melville, the order having been obeyed 
with a promptitude which spoke volumes—and emerg- 
ing over the edge of her “ Times Library” volume. 
“Don't be heartless, Edith! You can’t imagine how 
comfortable I am.” 

“Oh, you needn't move; but I’ve a notion that your 
mankind would find the smoking-room ever so much 
more agreeable just now. Edward is there at this 
moment, | believe.” 

“ Michael—Geoff—” languidly admonished Mrs. 
Melville, “isn’t that plain enough yet? Wouldn't it be 
better to clear out of your own free will, without waiting 
for brute force to be applied? Oh, for the density 
of men! Haven't you grasped yet that Edith has 
taken out a maternal patent for thrce months, and that 
she is shy about presenting it in your masculine presence ? 
By the by, you mean to embrace her, of course, don’t 
you, Edith ?-—as a deputy mother I think it’s your duty. 
And am I expected to do the same, in character of, let 
me see, what is it, exactly—deputy aunt?” 

“Tf that’s so,” observed a youth with a compact 
pink face set in sleek yellow hair as in a narrow half- 
circle of gold—the same who answered to the name of 
“ Geoff”—“then I’m a deputy cousin, and I don't see 
what possible objection can be raised to my presence.” 

“Oh, don’t be an ass, Geoff, please—and make your- 
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self scarcea trifle quicker than that. If it’s opportunities 
for flirtation that you want you'll have plenty at dinner, 
you know.” 

“I’m insulted,” said Geoff rising. “And by my 
mother, too! Suchislife. Comeaway,pater! We're 
much too proud to stay where we're not wanted.” 

And father and son went off gaily arm in arm, 
chuckling in two different keys. 

“ But how about the invasion of barbarians—I beg 
pardon, of babies?” enquired Mrs. Melville as the door 
closed. “It’s about due, isn’t it?” 

“T've countermanded it. I don’t want her to have 
the impression of having stumbled into a Kindergarten 
by mistake. It will be just as well to Ict her down 
gently. Afterall, one can’t expect her to take to babies 
quite as readily as to hunting,” added the mistress of 
the house dispassionately ; “and that’s about all we've 
got to offer. her.” 

It was all, at any rate, that had filled up Lady 
Hervey’s own existence for about twenty years past— 
the hunting by personal preference, the babies under 
protest, as it were, as part of the inevitable. In appear- 
ance the mistress of Darrington was partly a fraud: a 
slight, wiry and rather prim person, with a touch 
of somethiny so distinctly old-maidish about her as, 
under the circumstances, to work almost comically. It 
was one of those little jokes in which Nature loves to in- 
dulge. To look from the troop of robust and flourish- 
ing boys and girls to the spinster-like person who had 
borne them all in turn was to stand aghast before the 
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resources of the great mother of all. To the spinster- 
like person herself each impending addition to the 
family had been a bitter surprise. The many months 
spent upon sofas instead of in the saddle struck her 
with a sense of precious time wasted; what wonder, 
now that the baby chapter seemed mercifully closed, 
that she should be doing her best to make up for past 
losses? yet without detriment to maternal duties. 
There were probably few houses in Great Britain in 
which the younger generation played so leading a réle. 
Though she could more easily have done without 
children than without hunters, Lady Hervey’s duty 
towards her offspring was done to the bitter end. No 
one should ever reproach her with according them a 
stable-yard education. They should learn to ride, of 
course, but they should not Jearn to ride only. It was 
exactly the consciousness of the stable-yard danger 
which pushed in the opposite direction, with the result 
that Darrington stood in the sign of Education almost 
as conspicuously as in that of Hunting. Every passing 
visitor carried away with him the impression of a place 
at which children of all ages were being strenuously 
cultivated by teachers of most nationalities ; in which 
the day was as rigorously divided into lesson hours and 
play hours as at any educational establishment—where 
pianos were heard strumming in the distance, and 
mysterious bells rung at unexpected times: any enquiry 
being answered by the explanation that it was the 
schoolroom bell, destined to summon the “ schoolroom 
children” — usually from the stable-yard, where it 
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was ten to one that they would be feeding their ponies. 
On the staircase strange and weird individuals with long 
hair and unstarched collars would be met, and who 
might be either violin or drawing masters, for to throw 
open the road to all “ polite accomplishments” belonged 
to Lady Hervey’s educational principles. Nor did Sir 
Edward present any obstacle in the matter. He had 
been educated himself—rather long ago, and could not 
quite suppress a sympathetic fellow-feeling at sight of 
his sons being “prepared” for school, Butin him too 
the sense of duty prevailed to the extent of causing 
him to disburse, without wincing, huge sums of moncy 
towards the cultivation of their minds and manners. 
He had quite grasped the fact that in this respect times 
had changed for the worse. Even M.F.H.’s nowadays 
were expected sometimes to talk of other things than 
horses and hounds and runs and coverts. Fle even 
had an undetermined notion that the progress of 
socialism or anarchism, or whatever the thing was 
called, made it highly advisable to feign at Jeast a 
knowledge of matters foreign to the field. Bowing to 
the inevitable he had therefore done his honest and 
level best to get up an interest in such minor topics as 
politics, literature, and even social gossip. But though, 
thanks to rigorously reading his 7zmes and_ his 
Spectator, he was able fairly well to keep up appear- 
ances, he knew, in his heart of hearts, that they were 
just appearances, ‘The fact remained that he could not 
feel quite at case with a Straiger until he had ascertained 
his mental attitude towards horseflesh in general and 
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fox-hunting in particular. But since a certain mental] 
bashfulness forbade his going straight to the point, it 
was by roundabout ways that the question was 
approached, via the weather or the landscape-——oc- 
casionally having to be skilfully worked round to by 
way of thelatest telegrams—yet infallibly workedin time. 
Anyone who knew Sir Edward at all could easily read 
the slight signs of restlessness which beset him in the 
company of any person he was entertaining for the 
first time, and which usually led up to some such 
dialogue as the following :— 

Str EDWARD. “They don’t seem to be settling 
down in Russia, do they? Another police inspector 
killed, I see by the evening papers.” 

GUEST. “Yes. A pretty hot place there at present.” 

Sir EDWARD. “And hottest of all for Nicholas, I 
should say. I wonder his nerves aren’t ruined by this 
time.” 

The guest would here remark that he believed they 
were; and, if particularly well-informed, would en- 
umerate the various sleeping-draughts which the Czar of 
all the Russias was supposed to take nightly. 

Sir EDWARD. “Just fancy that! A man who has 
been such a sportsman in his day coming down to be- 
ing dosed lixe an old woman!” 

GUEST (increduously). “Sportsman?” 

SiR EDWARD. “Yes. Don’t you remember his 
shooting tour in India? But I don't think he shoots 
now. He’s had about enough of shooting, Iexpect. If 
he kills anything nowadays it’s more likely by means 
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of coursing. They course largely in Russia, you know 
—with greyhounds. I’m told you get splendid runs 
on the steppes.” 

After which point the subject presents no difficulties. 
Or else—for it was not always necessary to start so far 
off as this :— 

SIR EDWARD. “ How do you like the look of our 
country ?” 

GUEST. “Very pretty—very pretty indeed. So 
typically English; the ‘tidy’ English landscape in its 
perfection. Makes one feel that even to throw a paper 
bag out of the railway carriage window would be a 
desecration.” 

SIR EDWARD. “ Weare rather proud of our hedges.” 

GUEST. “ Beautifully clipped; I noticed that.” 

SiR EDWARD. “ We have to keep them close on ac- 
count of the hunting, you see,’ etc., etc. 

If the new man’s eye kindled at the right moment 
Sir Edward would have to restrain himself from shaking 
hands on the spot; if it remained dul] the guest or 
visitor would be mentally catalogucd among things “ to 
be endured”. The schoolroom bells and the piano- 
strumming and the people with the uncut hair were 
likewise “endured ” with a mildness that in its way was 
admirable, but which could not prevent an inner 
chuckle at sight of the losing fight which lesson books 
fought against the family passion in the bulk of his off- 
spring. It was on hunting days only that he allowed 
himself an open chuckle. On those happy days when 
the amazing mosaic of improving Occupations was in- 
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continently upset, when no schoolroom bells rang— 
or not till after tea-time—when governesses employed 
their freedom to write home marvellous accounts of the 
doings of those verrickte Englander, or ces togués 
@ Anglaits—ponies of all sizes and descriptions, from the 
diminutive Shetland to the sturdy cob, would wait at 
the doorsteps while breakfast was being devoured by 
many small boys and girls with eyes bright with antici- 
pation and in the quaintest of riding attire. Even the 
nursery children “would be brought down,” and having 
fed and patted the ponies and longingly wondered when 
their turn would come, would be taken upstairs again 
to the poor consolation of rocking-horses. 

How at the head of this brood she had come to 
produce such a daughter as Constance had always re- 
mained a mystery to Lady Hervey, just as her own 
place in the world had always been inexplicable to 
Constance herself. Though able to-sit a horse both 
gracefully and securely, as a matter of choice she 
always prefersed sitting a campstool. To the un- 
disguised horror of her relations riding struck her 
chiefly as a convenient way of pursuing — not foxes, 
but artistic effects, such as the view of a summer sun- 
rise at some particularly desirable point, or the autumn 
tints in a distant beech-wood. Her partiality for char- 
coal and oil-paints could not be looked upon as other- 
wise than a blot upon her character ; and the thought 
of the drawing-lessons which had fostered the pernict- 
ous taste added a peculiarly bitter flavour to the 
situation. It was one of those instances in which results 
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far outstrip intentions. If at least she had drawn 
horses! But horses were the very thing that Connie 
felt no call whatever to draw, perhaps because their 
too great familiarity deprived them of the quality of 
stimulus. Doctor Quinne would undoubtedly have 
scented a touch of monophobia here too. For Connie 
horses were as much the daily bread as for Joan were 
agricultural details; and against both diets the mental 
stomach had risen. Right through the working of the 
educational machine the artist smelt the stables, and 
drooped in the uncongenial atmosphere. 

But for the moment the drooping process was checked. 
Out of the flat, green country which oppressed her by 
its monotony, and towards the heather hills whose blue 
line had so often suggested prison walls to Joan, but 
full of delight to the stranger’s colour-loving eye, the 

_train was at that very moment bearing the eldest Miss 
Hervey. 


CHAPTER VII 
A DEBUT 


“THAT new hunter of Brentford’s doesn’t seem up to 
much, Uncle Edward, does he? Did you notice the 
way he shirked that gate off the three-oak field?” 

“My heart bleeds for the creature,” decla:cd Mrs. 
Melville from the other side of the table. “ Fancy 
having a run like that spoiled by a brute for whom 
you have taken five hundred guineas, groaning, from 
your pocket! What a good seat Polly is getting by 
the by, Edith! She seemed very much to the front 
to-day.” 

“Oh, she sits fairly well,’ admitted the mother 
briefly, but unable to suppress a fleeting smile of 
vratification, 

“Since compliments are agoing,’ remarked Geoff, 
lifting his pink face from above his plate, “I may as 
well mention that never has Radium carried me as he 
did to-day. That run across from Depwood was 
simply a foretaste of paradise.” 

It was Sir Edward’s turn to exhibit symptoms of 
gratification. Tall, and of an almost ascetic spareness, 
extremely correct im his appointments and slightly 
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ceremonious in manner, the baronet made an excellent 
pendant to his spinster-like wife. His brother-in-law, 
Mr. Melville, looked the traditional fox-hunter to far 
greater perfection—being plainly the pattern on which 
the smiling Geoff had been modelled, only that in this 
case the compact pink face was red, and the half-circle 
in which it was set, silver instead of golden, 

‘Talking of runs,” observed this gentleman, recover- 
ing from a tussle with a peculiarly obdurate chicken- 
wing, “I recollect an exactly similar run at Egride 
fifteen years ago. ‘Jl eat my hat, if one don’t find a 
fox in that wood,’ I remember saying to Jim Oswald— 
the same Oswald you know who was killed at polo 
two years later and whose sister married one of the 
Torhampton lot—deuced handsome girl she was too, 
and always wore dark ¢reen habits. I wonder why 
one never sees green habits nowadays? Well, as | 
was saying—let me see, where was I?” 

Having cast a deprecative glance round the inatten- 
tive table (not wholly unacquainted with the history ot 
that “run”), and nobody volunteering to tell him 
“where he was,” Mr. Melville, with unrufled humour, 
fell back upon his chicken. 

“All this is Greek to you to-day, but I trust it will 
have become plain English by the day after to-morrow,’ 
Joan's table neighbour was meanwhile saying to her, 
Sotto-voce. “ After your first meet I bet you pick up 
our jargon ail right—so long that’s to say as you 
have one drop of Nimrodian blood in your veins.” 

“ Ah, [am sure I have more than one drop! ” assured 
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Joan, whose shining eyes had been eagerly moving from 
one speaker to the other. 

She had not yet been two hours in the house and 
already felt as though translated to another planet. It 
was a headlong plunge into: an atmosphere hitherto 
unbreathed by her nostrils. Merely to see the mono- 
tonous black of tail-coats replaced by the cheerful 
scarlet had been a revelation and a delight. To pick 
up the scraps of information regarding the short but 
brilliant run of the day had been another series of rc- 
velations. She was out of it all as yet, but soon to be 
drawn into the heart of the exhilarating whirlpool. <A 
meet on Thursday, and a guide—if necessary an in- 
structor—close at hand, since her pleasant and very 
entertaining table-neighbour had already put his ser- 
vices at her disposal—-such were the prospects. Joan, 
as she closed unhesitatingly with the offer, thought 
with delight of the new safety habit which her maid 
was probably at that moment unpacking upstairs. 
The consciousness of the likewise new white dinner- 
dress worn to-day for the first time, considerably added 
to the sense of satisfaction. And there were many 
other new things in the trunks upstairs—or out of 
them by this time—for Mr. Thorburn never suffered 
from tightness about the purse-strings even in bad 
potato years; and Joan had been equipped for her 
tour with a ¢vousseau almost suitable to a bride. It 
was just as well, she told herself. This young man, 
for instance, seemed quite able to appreciate things. 
This was no desert air on which either tailor-made 
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jackets or silk stockings would be wasted. She was 
altogether in the best of all possible humours with her 
new home of three months. Never having been here 
at this season and never as a “ grown up” it seemed to 
her an absolutely new place. And dear Lady Hervey 
had made such a nice, if brief, motherly speech about 
looking after her as carefully as ever she had looked 
after Constance, and doing all in her power to replace 
the legitimate mother. And with all those children in 
the house it could never be dull, even on non-hunting 
days. Was there not a pond in the park, on which 
one could console oneself with skating during the in- 
evitable frosts ? 

“Qh, but I don’t want to skate ye7,” she said to her 
neighbour in answer to some reference to this precious 
piece of water. ‘Surely you don’t think it will freeze 
before Thursday?” 

“YT am firmly convinced that it will do no such 
thing,” unhesitatingly replied Geoff, meeting the wish 
in the bright eyes turned upon him, as any well-regu- 
lated young man not having a stone in place of a heart, 
could not well help doing. 

“Not much danger of a frost while the wind remains 
in this quarter,’ smiled Sir Edward approvingly at the 
guest. No need here for any elaborate stalking of the 
great subject. 

“Joan, do take another piece of chicken,” pleaded 
Lady Hervey from her end of the table, very intent on 
the new maternal duties devolved upon her. “ After 
your cold journey si 
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“You should lay in fuel,” completed Geoff. 

“Is chicken fuel?” laughed Joan in sheer lightness 
of heart. “Oh, yes, I remember! You eat meat in 
cold weather and fruit in hot weather—that’s the rule, 
isn’t it? I have it from old Quinine—Doctor Quinne, 
you know. The meat does something or other to part 
of your inside, and the fruit does something else to some- 
thing else, and the result is that you either shiver or 
perspire; isn’t that it ?” 

“The explanation could not be clearer,” gravely 
asserted Geoff, while Lady Hervey looked a trifle 
uneasy, and Mrs. Melville’s rather sleepy brown eyes 
grew more attentive, and not by any means disapprov- 
ing. This Itinerant Daughter was not going to be dull 
company, anyway. 

“T strongly recommend some of this sauce to the 
chicken,” remarked Geoff. ‘Whatever weak points 
Darrington may have the cursime is not among them. 
Have you remarked, Miss Thorburn, that even the best- 
appointed country-houses have got their weak points, 
just as the worst-appointed ones possess their strong 
ones? ‘here are some of the most sumptuous mansions 
in the land at which it is almost impossible to obtain 
soap or to get your boots cleaned, and where you meet 
disconsolate people wandering about the passages ev 
déshabille, and trying to find a bell that will ring ;— 
while again there are six-roomed cottages in which in- 
visible fairies seem to do the work, where the grease- 
spots disappear automatically from your coats, and your 
socks get darned for you before you have discovered 
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that they are torn. I know a gorgeous castle contain- 
ing four footmen, at which a piece of twine for making 
up a parcel is simply unattainable; and again I know 
a very modest ‘lodge’ which exhibits the greatest 
variety in breakfast dishes I have ever met. At some 
places the grates will be the strong point, at other places 
the bedroom candle-sticks; but if you look about you 
wel! there will always be a weak point lurking behind 
the most resplendent front.” 

“ You seem to have made exhaustive studies on the 
subject,” said Joan with a half-sich of envy. “I’ve 
never had the chance of making them——but I shall 
begin now, since at last I'm started on my first visiting 
tour,—my very first !” 

“It’s blind and blissful ignorance that speaks out of 
your words,’ mused Geoff; “you wouldn’t use that 
livht-hearted tone if you knew what lies instore. Have 
you weighed the evils of time-tables, and have you faced 
the prospective horrors of packing. Those and many 
other things are contained in that so glibly spoken 
formula ‘a visiting tour’. Take the packing alone. 
Even granted that your box 1s big enough for your 
things—which I have never yet known it to be—it is 
certain that to obtain this result they have to be put in 
in a certain order, and it is equally certain that you 
never hit off this order twice running. Broadly speak- 
ing, there are two alternatives, cither the receptacle 
closes easily; and in that case you will, when about 
half-way to the station, distinctly remember all the 
things you have forgoticn to collect; or else it won’t 
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close at all, when your only refuge will be the hold-all, 
into which in a panic you will thrust such things as 
hair-brushes and sponge-bags, and possibly even razors 
and pyjam—no, I beg pardon—hair-pins and dressing 
gowns. The hold-all has an unlimited digestion, and if 
you refrain from taking out your rug in the railway 
carriage all will go well unt:l, at your destination, some 
over-zealous housemaid unstraps the receptacle, and 
covers you with disgrace by an abrupt exposition of 
articles not destined for publicity. Oh, I believe I 
could grow eloquent on the miseries of packing.” 

“You are eloquent already,’ laughed the delighted 
Joan. 

“But these miseries don’t exist for Joan, since she 
has a maid,” interpolated Lady Hervey, in whom the 
humorous sense was feebly represented. 

“ And the tipping miseries are just as bad in their 
way, believe me. Not only have you to make an ex- 
haustive study of the physiognomies of all the menials 
of an establishment, else you will probably tip some 
twice over and others not at all, but you must also 
make up your mind as to the exact sums due to each, 
being very careful to hit off the correct figure under 
the circumstances, since you will as certainly be con- 
sidered a curmudgeon if you tip too low as you will 
be considered a fool if you tip too high. Of the 
manoeuvres necessary to waylay the right domestics at 
the right moment, and of the standing impossibility of 
obtaining the exact change you require, I would rather 
not speak. The subject is too painful. Suffice it to 
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say that to get out of a house decently, #o¢ followed 
oy the curses or the laughter of its serving spirits is a 
feat which presupposes an iron nerve as well as a 
Machiavelian ingenuity. Add to this that there arc 
some butlers to whom you proffer silver in fear and 
trembling, half-prepared to have it flung back in your 
face. Coachmen are not much better, though you can 
ect at them more easily by pretending to pat the 
horses. Whenever I hand up a coin towards the box 
{ feel like a beggar at the foot of a throne, only that 
beggars don’t hand up coins, by the way. Think of 
me please, the first time you do it. Ah, how evident 
it is that you do not know what you are going to meet! 
.\ visiting tour,indeed! tow harmless it sounds! but 
how thorny an undertaking! Let me implore you to 
search your heart well before embarking on so stormy 
a sea!” 

“Talking of tips,” remarked Mr. Melville, “J recol- 
lect the difficulty I had about tipping that Indian 
servant whom Polford brought back with him from 
Bombay. Ben VPolford, don't you know, who came 
in for the Ridgtown estates lately, and whose son 
was at Eton with Geoff. We married a foreigner, if 
i remember right, a German Baroness who—--” (and 
so on for three full minutes during which the Indian 
servant became completely submerged by the bio- 
graphical details of the entire Palgrave family varied 
by an account of the habits of the German Baroness 
and of her relations). 

“Well, if you won't be warned, I suppose you won’t!”’ 
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complained Geoff, deftly picking up the thread of his 
talk in the very teeth of the inevitable: “Where was 
1?” with which Mr. Melville, senior, presently emerged 
from the maze of parenthesis. 

“No, I certainly decline to be warned. And [| like 
both stormy seas and thorny undertakings. At least 
they aren't dull. Nothing stormy ever happens at 
Bigglesfield—-except when papa scolds me ”—corrected 
Joan reflectively ; “and nothing exciting either. How 
can anything exciting happen in a_ neighbourhood 
in which everybody in turn—the young men, ! 
mean-—has already been in love with you, and has 
fallen out of love with you again? Don’t vou see 
that it’s a hopeless state of affairs?” asked Joan, turn- 
ing upon her interlocutor a pair of eyes whose dis- 
passionate enquiry marked an admirable detachment 
from the subject. 

“JT decline to believe the latter part-—that about 
the falling out again,” was the natural thing to say, 
and Geoff said it of course, while the two elder men 
laughed discreetly and Mrs. Melvijlle’s sleepy smile 
became more distinctly approving, for she liked being 
amused, so long as she had to take no trouble about 
it, and often wondered how she would have borne 
existence if Providence had not given her an amusing 
son. But poor Lady Hervey moved more restlessty 
than before, pricked by the educational spur which so 
seldom rested, and uneasily asking herself whether 
maternal duties did not include the obligations of 
checking undue freedom of speech. It was fortunate 
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for the impressions of that first evening that she 
decided in the negative. 

“t's been just first-class!” summed up Joan in the 
privacy of her room, while at 11 p.m. her maid was 
brushing out her hair, How much more lively than 
Sicolesfield, and how much more entertaining Geoff 
Melville was than any of the young men of that dead- 
alive neighbourhood-—than Will Alloy, for instance! 
She could not possibly imagine Will chattering in that 
easy fashion—by the yard, as it were. 

And then she thought of Constance with a sudden 
sense of pity, and wondered what sort of an evening 
she had passed, and wished that she had warned her 
not to pick up her father’s book when it fell down 
after dinner. Poor Connie! and oh, happy, happy 
Joan! 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


FrRoM MIss THORBURN, DARRINGTON, TO MIss 
HERVEY, BIGGLESFIELD. 


‘DEAREST CONNIE! 

“1 do hope you got to your journey’s end as 
comfortably as I got to mine; but that you liked it as 
well when you reached it I scarcely dare to hope. 
Oh, Connie, it’s just delicious! What could you mean 
by saying that the country is ugly? I had always 
kept a vague but pleasant impression of the big gre@n 
fields and the thick hedges; and now that the fields 
aren't green and the hedges are leafless, I like them 
ever so much better still—for of course it stands to 
reason that a hunting country ms? look its best in the 
hunting season. This tells you that I am infected 
already. One day has done it; one single gallop 
across country upon the divine Guinea Gold, which 
your father is noble enough to place at my disposal. 
He’s your horse, I’m told, and you might be riding 
him here, instead of vegetating at Bigglesfield!!! Tet 
the points of exclamation speak for my feelings. 
But far be it from me to complain of so strange an 
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aberration of taste, your loss being my gain. To 
think that of your own free will you renounced the 
delights of these gallops! And in exchange for what? 
kor making a third in the Bigglesfield trio! By the 
time you get this you will probably have heard more 
about turnips than you have ever heard in your life 
before, and about flannel petticoats too. Butcheer up, 
Connie! It’s only for three months. 

“Pve got your room, you know, just as you have 
mine; and I'm wondering how my humble contrivances 
have passed the ordeal of your artist’s eye. I haven't 
seen your studio yet, but Fraulein (who dusts it con- 
scientiously) has promised to take me there. Mean- 
while I reve! in the sketches on the wall. So funny to 
think that we have exchanged parents as well as 
rooms! Your papa is so awfully nice, and though he 
observes the weather quite as carefully as my papa 
does, it’s from much more Interesting motives; and 
your mamma said such nice things about taking care 
of me, and she seems so glad that I can’t draw. One 
evening when we were playing a picture game, I fancy 
she observed me rather anxiously, but when I had pro- 
duced a cow which everybcdy unanimously pronounced 
to be a bull terrier, ] think her mind was vastly relieved. 
Can she really have suspected me of artistic tendencies ? 

“Coming in for a whole set of brothers and sisters 
ready-made, as well as for a grown-up cousin who 
pilots you quite ideally in the field is very nice too. 

“ Yours ever, 
“JOAN THORBURN.” 
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From Miss HERVEY, BIGGLESFIELD, TO Miss THOR- 
BURN, DARRINGTON. 


“MV DEAR JOAN! 

“This zs a joke! Fancy being exhorted to 
‘cheer up’ when for three days you've being living in a 
rapture! Green fields and hedges indeed! What are 
‘they compared to the glorious tints of these divine 
heather hills! I can’t take my eyes off them—same as 
though they were glued there. Yo move among their 
suggestive curves is to breathe inspiration. 

(Ten lines of description are here omitted.) 

“And it’s not the landscape alone; it’s the human 
elernent as well. Our village folk never really satisfied 
rae, and beside your muscular and rugged Northerners 
their memory becomes tamer even than was the reality. 
There is so exhilarating a touch of wildness about 
the looks of the men and the flowing curls of the 
children. 

(Another ten lines of artistic raptures omitted.) 

“T leave you Guinea Gold and the hedges with a 
light heart in exchange for the view from your bedroom 
window. Talking of Guinca Gold, by the way, I have 
had some difficulty in quieting your mother’s appre- 
hensions regarding the hunting. You really must be 
careful ; 1 don’t know what would happen to her if 
anything happened to you. 

“ But to return to our muttons. Yes, I have gained 
some information concerning potatoes, and even made 
a sketch of a very pretty girl filling a sack with them 
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(a figure in dull blue against a background chiefly of 
brown madder). Your father seemed quite pleased, 
and gave me advice about the shape of the potatoes. I 
think he is an old dear. And |] am in love with your 
mother’s eyes; they are your eyes, Joan, only with so 
much more pastin them. If I was areal, great artist 
T should make a study of your two faces, and call it 
‘Past and Future’, | 

‘Your letter took several stones off my mind, for I 
quite expected to hear that the nursery and the school- 
room children between them had already become too 
much for you. So glad tosee that you are bearing up 
sowell. JT wonder whether the bearing up will continue 
for three whole months? The imps are upon their 
good behaviour now; but the first coat of respect will 
wear off, and then heaven help you! 

“So you get on with Geoff, do you? I might have 
known you would. Doesn't he remind you a little of 
a musical box which you wind up, and it runs on for a 
given time. ‘A talking-box’ would be the proper 
expression, and a most useful article at dinner parties. 
But he is quite entertaining at times, I admit, though 
he is my cousin. 

“Closing time for to-day. I am going to the village 
with your mother, who has promised to show mea child 
with real red hair. 

“ Yours ever, 
“ CONSTANCE HERVEY.” 
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FROM MISS KNOWLES, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE, TO 
MIss JEBBS, SHORECLIFFE. 


“DEAR MURIEL, 

“Here’s the promised report. All right so 
far, though I feel just a trifle overwhelmed by the 
splendour of your paternal mansion. I hadn't quite 
yvrasped that you were such a swell as all that. I say; 
why didn’t you warn me? It isn’t fair upon an inno- 
cent and guileless maiden like me being pitched head 
foremost into such an array of six-foot-two footmen, 
and French chauffeurs and ladies’ maids—not to speak 
of marble staircases and miles of hot-houses. I’m 
afraid that after three months’ use of the Featherstone 
bathroom that of Shorecliffe will have sunk irretriev- 
ably in my estimation. Your people do what they 
can to restore my self-confidence; and your mother 
has already dazzled me with a list of so many pro- 
spective gaicties that I feel like an abyss of dissipation, 
| hope she won't bother too much about my dress, 
though, and not insist upon her maid doing my hair. 
I never cax get up an interest in chzffons, perhaps be- 
cause I know that it’s trouble wasted. I do think it’s 
hard upon her having to take me in exchange for you ! 
However, she seems quite pleased, and I’m as pleased 
as Punch too. 

‘“T have not had any serious conversations with her 
yet, but I began by having one with your brother. I 
drew him on she great subject (need I specify female 
suffrage ?)—and he says that if he had been in Mr. 
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Asquith’s place when the deputation came wouldn't he 
have behaved jolly different! This shows a breadth 
of view which appeals to me. During my Stay here I 
hope to collect valuable material upon the subject. It 
is a splendid opportunity. With such a continual 
succession of guests in the house I shall be able to 
study all shades of opinion. And I shan’t stop at the 
higher classes. The wives of the coal-miners, and the 
miners themselves have opinions too, I presume. The 
outcome of it all will be anarticlein the Star Magazine, 
I hope. 

“Give my love to Aunt Sophy. Has she begun to 
mother you yet? Don't let the boys inveigle you into 
taking golf lessons, or you're lost. I say, I’m feeling 
rather small about your impressions of Shorecliffe— 
about as diminutive as the place itself must appear to 
you. It must feel so frightfully cramped and stuffy 
after Featherstone. Don't be afraid of hurting my 
feelings by saying so. 

“ Yours ever, 
eg (ara 


FROM MISS JEBBS, SHORECLIFFE, TO MISS KNOWLES, 
FEATHERSTONE CASTLE, 


“DEAREST VIC! 

“Stuffy! Of all the adjectives to apply to 
Shorecliffe surely this is the most inappropriate. If 
you had been speaking of the smoke-laden atmosphere 
of Featherstone, the thing might have been com- 
prehensible ; but the salt breezes of your delightful 
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coast surely deserve other epithets. I am so used to 
wiping smuts off my hands that I continue to go through 
the pantomime automatically, not having yet realised 
that there is nothing to wipe off, except perchance some 
flake of salt spray. No need to feel small, I assure 
you. It’s just the smallness that appeals to me. 
After the huge staircases and endless passages of 
Featherstone everything scems so cosy and so delight- 
fully close together; and your Mary Jane appears to 
me a happy exchange for the troops of men whose 
faces ] never get to know properly because they are 
continually ‘moving on’. 

“ Your aunt seems a little shy of me, but I trust that 
will wear off. I asked her to take me to some of the 
fishermen’s huts, which seemed to strike her as a new 
idea. I rather think she was a trifle shocked, but she 
is very kind and has promised to see about it. 

“No fear of my learning golf, though both your 
brothers have offered to teach me. I never have been 
able to see the object of knocking about a ball for hours. 
Vm afraid my refusal disappointed them. They really: 
are dear boys, and Hal has actually offered to ac- 
company me to the village some day when there is no 
match on. [understand that this is a great concession, 
and feel flattered accordingly. Even your father seems 
most amiably ready to meet my wishes. For I also 
have an opportunity to make the most of—that of 
studying the habits of the very poor in a class of 
population quite new to me. 

“So glad that mamma has found a_ substitute 
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daughter to her taste. Joan and Connie seem quite 
happy too, so everybody appears to be suited all round. 
“Yours with much love, 
“MURIEL JEBBS.” 


“P.S.—By the by, talking of brothers, perhaps it 
might be wiser not to have too many serious conversa- 
tions with Hugh. Seriousness is not exactly his strong 
point, though of course he can be serious—that is to say, 
appear it—-when it suits his books.” 


FROM MISS THORBURN, DARRINGTON, To MISS 
KNOWLES, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE. i 


“DEAREST VIC! 

“Don’t tell me that I’ve treated you shame- 
fully, because i need no telling. But I’ve heaps of 
excuses, only that to unpack them all would take too 
long. Enough to remind you that this is Darrington, 
and also the hunting season; and that on the days 
when there is no meet the bones of a tyro like me ache 
far too badly for anything but lolling about on sofas, 
and such-like restful occupations. JVI! make up for it 
now, and at the same time I'll try and vive you a 
foretaste of what is in store for you when your turn 
here comes round. 

“To begin with: This household is nothing if not 
intense. They doeverything at high pressure, but they 
enly do two things: riding and learning lessons. Both 
Sir Edward and Lady Hervey are just as nice as they 
can be; but they both have a slight suggestion of 
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starch in their composition, and which mixes so funnily 
with the horsiness. Dear Sir Edward tries so hard not 
to look horsey, and really succeeds quite well—consider- 
ing. Then there is Mrs. Melville, Sir Edward’s sister, 
awfully handsome still and who is generally in a tea- 
gown and on a sofa, except when she ts in a habit and 
a saddle. She is usually rather sleepy (except in the 
saddle) but never quite asleep, and follows the con- 
versation from the depths of the most comfortable arm- 
chair in the room with an amused smile upon her lips, 
She’s the type of person who if she had been a queen 
and had lived in the middle ages, would certainly have 
kept a court fool. She seems to have a real relish for 
jokes, but is evidently too lazy to originate them. 
Providence has been rather kind to her in the allotment 
of husband and son, since they both help to amuse her 
a good deal, the one consciously, the other un- 
consciously. Geoff, the son, talks ‘by the yard,’ as 
Connie says. She calls him a ‘talking-box’. There's 
something in it, perhaps; but anyway he’s a most 
amusing talking-box. And he’s quite self-sacrificing 
in the way he gives me the lead in the field. I can see 
your wicked little Chinese eyes gleaming at this remark. 
Quite enough to make you scent a ‘flirt, 1 suppose. 

“Where was I >—as Mr. Melville says: Ah yes—the 
enumeration of the family. Well that finishes the 
grown-ups, As for the children you'll have to dis- 
entangle them for yourself. But their instructors form 
a separate study. There is Fraulein, to begin with— 
blonde, fattish and frightfully thin-skinned, and who 
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has to be handled as gingerly as a new-laid egg, even 
by Lady Hervey herself, as she lives in a chronic state 
of being ‘ gehrankt’ for which read ‘hurt’ or (mentally) 
wounded, She sees insults everywhere, and scents 
reproach in the most harmless remarks. Iam told she 
gives warning about once a month, and over the 
explanations which Jead to a patching up, floods of 
tears are shed regularly. Mademoiselle, the French 
governess, is the usual cause of the crisis, as she seems 
to delight in running pins into the sensitive Teuton and 
thus provoking what she calls ‘un krank’. The result 
is a series of splits and reconciliations, generally effected 
upon hunting days, when they are more or less thrown 
upon each other’s society. When, on our return, we 
perceive Fraulein’s eyes swollen red, we know that 
they have been either flying in each other’s faces, or 
else lying in each other’s arms-—both occurrences being 
always copiously watered. There is also Miss Grigson, 
a rather awful personage of an unguessable age, whu 
sways the schoolroom sceptre and disapproves of them 
both; and there is Mrs. Brown, the nurse, who 
disapproves of them all three, and makes loud obser- 
vations upon the folly of keeping growing children shut 
up in schoolrooms and tied down to ‘them books’. 

“But this is not nearly all; for there is stil a tribe 
of outside teachers, such as Mr. Bondi, the violin- 
master, black and greasy, and Mr. Galt, the drawing- 
master, washed out and decayed, and looking always us 
though he were apologising for being alive. I suspect 
that Fraulein is in love with him, while he is in love 
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with Mademoiselle, who has obviously fallen a victim 
to the black eyes, whose owner evidently prefers Frau- 
lein. A regular vicious circle as you see. All this 
complicates the situation terribly, and I suppose lies at 
the back of the combustible atmosphere. 

“Vm rather sorry for Lady Hervey sometimes. 
What between governesses and children her life must 
be a wearing one. You should see her at lunch, trying 
to have her eyes everywhere at once, and to swoop 
down infallibly upon every breach of manners. No 
meal ever passes without some fingers being rapped, 
and the helpings of elbow-pie dealt out are almost 
as generous as those of pudding. The other day |] 
counted her saying ‘Don’t!’ ten times in five minutes. 
Geoff Melville says he has advised the construction of 
a machine which says ‘Don’t!’ automatically; some- 
thing where you would only have to touch a button, 
you know, in order to produce the word. He says it 
would save the vocal chords considerably. It’s a fact 
that she sometimes says ‘Don’t’ to her guests, from 
mere force of habit, when she catches them doing any 
of the forbidden things. 

“ Before closing, just one more question. Were you 
at all aware that Connie's heart was in a damaged 
state? I had no suspicion; but some remarks of 
Fraulein, who inclines to be confidential, leads me to 
suppose that such is the case. | have heard nothing 
definite as yet, only dark hints about a person who 
passed the summer in this neighbourhood, and who, 
although Connie has only had brief glimpses of him, 
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seems to have left an impression. An artist too, | 
believe, which makes the impression appear more 
probable. When Fraulein mentioned ‘artistic sym- 
pathies,’ I took fright, imagining that poor Connie had 
become enslaved by Mr. Galt’s decayed charms. But 
it’s not he, but a stranger, a sort of wandering artist, 
apparently, who haunts the neighbourhood in summer. 
I wonder whcther this can be the reason of that 
‘moping’ to which Lady Hervey occasionally refers ? 
Poor Connie! No wonder she jumped at the ‘ Itiner- 
ant Daughters’ idea. Just fancy her having a ‘dis- 
appointment’ already! 

“Thanks ever so much for your letter. My mouth 
waters at the list of your prospective gaieties, or it 
would water but for the quality of the hunting. 

“Yours ever, 
“JOAN THORBURN,” 
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“THE THINGS OF THE HEART” 


AN off-day at Darrington ; which means hunters peace- 
fully and thankfully chewing their oats under the eyes 
of equally thankful grooms; foxhound puppies—in 
whose upbringing a fierce emulation reigned between 
schoolroom and nursery—taken out for exercise, 
tempered by the formation of manners, and other 
symptoms of relaxation characteristic of such occa- 
sions. Mrs. Melville, needless to say, was on a sofa, 
while an occasional shot heard beyond the shrubbery 
told that her menkind were taking out upon the 
pheasants and rabbits the momentary immunity of the 
foxes. 

Joan, abandoned to her own devices, was just be- 
ginning to wonder whether she had better join the 
schoolroom walk or devote herself to the entertain- 
ment of Mrs, Melville—Lady Hervey being tar too 
busy listening to the reports of teachers and doling 
out justice accordingly, to be available—when there 
came a timid knock at her door, 

“Perhaps the mees feels inglined to view Mees 
Constance’s studio ?” suggested Fraulein, whose blonde 
head craned tentatively through the door chink. 
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“ The studio, of course, that’s it!” 

Joan was on her feet in a moment. Exactly the 
suggestion she wanted! For somehow, neither the 
schoolroom walk nor Mrs. Melville appealed to her 
particularly to-day. The boys were great fun, of 
course, but, to people not used to boys, sometimes just 
a trifle overpowering ; while foxhound puppies, though 
abounding in charms, likewise abounded in aggressive 
and muddy paws. As for Mrs. Melville, it was no use 
trying to amuse her unless you were feeling amusing, 
which did not happen to be Joan’s case to-day. Court- 
fools used to be whipped if they failed in their talk ; 
and although no such fate threatened her, Joan never- 
theless shrank from failure. 

“Take me to the studio, by all mcans, if you are 
quite sure that Connie won't mind?” 

“Quite shure, mees. How should she mind you 
endering it, when she does not mind me? Did she 
not herself confide to me the key?” 

The old laundry stood in the neighbourhood of the 
stables, from the further side of which strange and 
somewhat terrifying sounds proceeded, Sir Edward 
having shut himself up in the stable-yard, together 
with a motor-car and a nervous hunter, between 
which he was attempting to create tolerance, if not 
goodwill. 

“It's a leedle gold in here,” apologised Fraulein, 
when the key had grated in the lock; “but I shall 
light the fire at once. I make it burn two times a 
week, for fear of the damp.” 
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“Tt zs cold,’ admitted Joan; “but it’s lovely too; 
quite Connie all over!” 

She looked round with respectfully admiring eyes 
at the pale-green draperies of the windows, at the 
Turkish carpets covering the brick floor, at the oil 
and water-colour studies, under which the white-wash 
walls of the old laundry had all but disappeared. 
Neither were the sterner and more business-like features 
of an orthodox studio-——-such as an casel, a jointed 
mannikin, and even a hospitably grinning skeleton 
awanting. 

“And there are whole portfolios full of sacdges,” 
explained Fraulein on her knees before the grate. 
«Wade only till the fire burns, and I will show you.” 

“But will Connie like your showing them?” in- 
quired Joan with a reviving scruple. 

“Mees Constance? But it makes her happiness to 
know that any berson dakes an interest in her work, 
Poor young lady! So starved she is of interest! If 
you wish to gif her a bleasure you will write and say 
that you her bigtures haf seen and that you them lof. 
Abreeciation—that is what she needs; and how can 
you abreeciate if you haf not seen?” 

‘That is true,” agreed Joan to the obviously un- 
answerable argument, and very willing to be convinced 
that this was, after all, no breach of confidence. Since 
the half-light turned upon the state of Connie’s affec- 
tions, her interest in the fair-haired artist, and neces- 
sarily in all her doings, had experienced a distinct. 
rise. 
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During half an hour, under Fraulein’s sympathetic 
guidance, Joan revelled in the contents of the port- 
folios, as well as in the decorations of the walls, whose 
miscellaneous character bore witness to the difficulties 
encountered by the earnest model-hunter. Besides 
portrait heads of innumerable kitchen-maids and 
gardener lads—mostly unfinished, owing to the models 
being invariably summoned to their neglected work 
before the end of the sitting—there ranged studies of 
washing-baskets, of cooking-pots, even of boots and 
shoes—not to speak of the unavoidable carrots and 
roses, and all the rest of the “still-life” painter’s usual 
booty. ‘TRe persistency with which Frdulein’s circular 
face and yellow mop kept reappearing among this 
mixed multitude, spoke louder than anything else of 
the dearth of material. 

“Yes, | can now appreciate her hunger for new 
models. Each one must have been a find. I suppose 
that each time her mother engaged a new housemaid 
and while Lady Hervey was examining her testi- 
monials and wondering whether she could sweep, 
Connie was examining the colour of her hair and 
wondering whether she would sit. Few enough 
chances she must have had in that way.” 

“Poor young lady, yes. But she did haf one 
chance this last summer—one model who was—ah, 
a very big find, I think. Wade, and I will show 
you.” 

Fraulein, who had laid two fat fingers upon Joan's 
sleeve, and into her tone a significance which verged 
* 
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n the mysterious, now moved towards a distant corner 
of the old laundry. 

“Tt was after her debarture that I found it; I had 
not it seen before. It stood just here where it stands 
now, with its face to the wall—quite behind this cur- 
tain. Since I the things had to dust I had it to turn 
over, of course, to see if it required to be wiped; and 
having it turned over I could not help—well, making my 
own gonglusions, Just look for yourself, mees.” 

Looking, Joan saw the head, slightly but daringly 
sketched in oil, of a very dark-haired man who pre- 
sumably stood in what might be termed his second 
youth, with luminously transparent light grey eyes 
looking straight and keenly out of the picture, and 
with a slight auburn moustache shading a well-cut 
mouth. 

“He is fery good-looking, is he not?” enquired 
Fraulein at Joan’s elbow, visibly revelling in the eftect 
produced. 

“Very. But who is he?” 

“ Ah—if I coutd say that for certain!” 

The tone of mystery was pushing further to the 
fore, “All I can lay my swear-word upon is that he 
not one is of the bersons who tothe housecome. You 
will remember what I you told about the deep spirits 
under which Miss Constance suffering has been? 
Well, perhaps I err myself, but I believe that Ze is the 
cause of them.” 

“ Ah, then I am sure we ought not to be looking at 
this,” exclaimed Joan, conscience-stricken, but keeping 
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her eyes upon the sketch, all the same. ‘“ You say ic 
was hidden away; evidently she did not mean us to 
see it.” 

“Then I will hide it away again, if you command,” 
said Friulein reluctantiy, “but what I say to myself 
is this: if she would not haf one see it, then she 
ought to have put it behind a lock, not a curtain. It is 
true that she may haf forgotten so to do. One forgets 
things easily in that state. Ah, leaf me—I know. 
In the things of the heart I haf eggsberience.” 

A suggestively smothered sigh went with the words, 

“And you really think that this is the person whom 
Connie ” began Joan, by this time a helpless prey 
to curiosity. 

“Ido not £now, but I haf formed my gonglusions. 
Look mees, it was in this way.” 

And Fraulein, settling down beside Joan upon the 
cushion-strewn divan, prepared to disburden her mind 
of knowledge which evidently had begun to become 
oppressive. 

“Mees Constance, as you know, walks about much 
alone because of her sgetching; and sometimes, out 
of lesson hours, I to meet her go and help her to carry 
back her stool or her casel, for my heart bleeds for the 
poor young lady, so alone in her tastes. One day—it 
was in June last—I to meet her go in this way, taking 
an umbrella with me, for a heavy thunder-shower had 
just been—but when she gomes round the corner of 
the Jane I do not know her at once, her eyes haf such 
alight, her cheeks sucha golour! I‘or a moment I 
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think she Is another person, ‘But mees,’ I say in my 
asdonishment—‘what has habbened to you? Haf 
you met the verzauberter Pring ?’ It was but a leedle 
choke, you understand ; but at the word her cheeks 
and her eyes get brighter still—so bright that I see ] 
haf done—what you call in English ?—knocked the 
head off the nail. And she was not even angry, | 
think she was too—what you say ‘lifted up’ to be 
angry. She only laughed and said: ‘Well, Plump- 
sack—it’s the playful name she gives me, ” admitted 
Fraulein witha gratified blush—“‘and supposing I had?’ 

‘That was all, she said never a word more, though 
I gafe her all the obortunities she could want of easing 
her mind, knowing well by eggsberience how heavy 
the heart grows when it must stay shut. But you 
English are so verschlossen,” said Fraulein with a sigh 
which breathed aggrievement. “Yet even without 
her speaking I was able to form my gonglusions. 
‘Where shall I gome and meet you this evening?’ | 
asked of her next day. ‘At the same place as yester- 
day,’ she says with beautiful innocence. ‘I find that 
| left one of my paint-brushes at the Websters’ farm, 
so I must go back and fetch it.’ 

‘And at the same place [ dicl meet her, and saw again 
the same light in her eye but this dime asked ne 
questions; ] am too disgreet for that, you understand. 
But in the days that followed I had the obortunity of 
Acaring—such obortunities gome, you know, sometimes 
-—that at the Websters’ farm there lodged an artist who 


for a bigdure was studies making; and once or twice 
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when I was driving with the children I caught sight of 
a white sun-umbrella in the meedle of a field planted. 
After the end of June the sun-umbrella was gone, and 
in a gonversation I happened to haf with one of Farmer 
Webster’s girls | heard that the lodger was gone too; 
and the light in Mees Constance’s eyes and the colour 
in her cheeks—it too was away! And presently—for 
how could I stop forming gonglusions ?-—I saw her 
step grow slower and her head drooping; ‘ moping’ is 
what Lady Hervey calls it—-but I know better. The 
symptoms are there, all, all!” 

Fraulein shook her yellow head with all the assurance 
of an expert. 

“Poor Connie!” said Joan, not quite able to rid her- 
self of the feeling that this was a species of eavesdrop- 
ping, and yet painfully interested. That the Itinerant 
Daughters should, with such singular ease, get on to 
the track of each other's love affairs was a contingency 
not drawn into her calculations. She could not help 
rather uneasily wondering what possible discoveries 
Connie might at that very moment be making at 
Bigglesfield., 

“And if I had needed any further broof this bigdure 
would haf given it. She must haf bainted it from 
memory, I think; I well recollect how I once found 
the study door locked, and when Mees Constance 
opened—after a minute—there was nothing on the 
easel” 

“Frona memory? But it’s the best thing she has 
ever done!” 
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“That is because her hand was guided by him you 
call ‘Gupid,’” suggested Fraulein, grinning elephan- 
tinely jocular in the congenial atmosphere created. 

“And the man himself? What do you call him?” 

“They call him Mr. Jones,” admitted Fraulein, more 
uncertainly, obviously aware of a blot upon the atmo- 
sphere. 

Joan was aware of it too. 

“What a pity! He does not look at all as though 
he were called Mr. Jones, does hap” 

“Wad’sina name? ” quoted Friulein valiantly. “To 
Mees Constance I am sure thereis nothing. I need to 
be fery, fery, much mistaken, if she is not ready at any 
moment to become Mrs. Jones. And I do not know 
what is the obstacle. I hope and bray that there is not 
a Mrs. Jones already. Ah, if she had wanted to open 
to me her heart! And I gafe her every obortunity 
‘How beautiful the moon shines!’ I would say, for 
example, when we were alone on the terrace after 
dinner. ‘It is what they call a lofe night, Mees 
Constance, is it not?’ Or else: ‘On such a night as 
this to talk of the gruel ones who haf made our hearts 
bleed would be almost a bleasure, would it not?’ And 
I would tell her some leedle stories of my own,” added 
Fraulein, pleasantly crimson, ‘“ But no; she would 
listen, ah, yes, but she would not speak. And the gon- 
sequence? That the grief do eat up her heart, like the 
worm which your great Shakespeare so beautifully 
talks of—until Lady Harvey herself sees that some- 
thing must be done; for which reason she say yes so 
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readily to the plan which your mother broboses, and 
which I bray and hope may haf a good effect.” 

Abruptly silent, Friulein began pinching one of the 
silk cushions scientifically all over, as though it had 
been some prize animal of whose exact condition she 
wished to assure herself. 

“ May I dare to hope that with you also, dear Miss 
Joan, the change has brought a cure?” 

‘A cure for what?” echoed Joan wide-eyed. 

“Oh, I do not to say venture; but in my own mind 
I haf formed my gonglusions. If your heart were 
quite whole, quite unwounded, how could you haf 
found the courage to leaf your home for so long a 
time—and of your own free-will? It can only be that 
you also haf had what you call ‘a disappointment ’.” 

As the only alternative to losing her temper Joan 
burst out laughing. 

“No, I have not had any disappointment, not even 
the smallest scrap of one,’ she asserted with rather 
unnecessary emphasis, for at the first sound of hilarity 
the sensitive German had shrunk back, scarlet. 

“TI beg your bardon,” she said, with laboriously 
collected dignity. “It is not often that I make a 
mistake in the things of the heart.” 

“But perhaps I haven’t got a heart,” objected the 
reckless Joan, anxious to plaster up the wound un- 
wittingly struck. “It is your own big heart you are 
endowing me with, dear Fraulein. I’m sure you have 
enough to give away.” 

To her consternation her hand was warmly, and 
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somewhat moistly (for Fraulein perspired chronically) 
seized. 

“Tf you had not a heart you would never be so good 
te me as you are.” 

“Good to you? What have I done?” 

“You speak to me, not like toa machine that is paid, 
but like to another woman. Ah, and how good that 
does! And to you I can talk of other things than only 
the lessons and the children. Forgive me if I was 
indisgreet just now, but it seemed to me the only ex- 
blanashun. And tell me—if this too is not indisgreet 
—do you not suffer terribly from the Hetm:weh ?” 

“The Heimweh ? What is that?” 

“Ah, perhaps you do not know the name, but the 
thing you cannot help knowing—you who haf se 
happy a home—it is the pulling of the heart towards 
the place, the house in which you haf been a child, 
All the things seem to call you back, even the very 
little things—the little ones more than the big ones, I 
think. They have voices that cry, and hands that 
hold, and they with memories are thick—all thick. I 
look at a tree and I remember when it was blanted ; I 
see a stone in the stream and immediately it tells me 
ef the day when I slipped from it and got my feet wet, 
and was gifen no cherries at supper as a punishment. 
Look you, outside the window of the leedle room where 
I sleep at home there stands a fir-tree so close that 
when the wind only sighs its branches tap against the 
bane. And in the corner of the room, for years past, 
a bair ef swallows has its nest built. And when comes 
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daylight the swallows want out and tap against the 
‘bane—and outside the fir-tree taps—it is as thouch 
they were toeach other speaking; and it is their speak- 
ing that wakes me every day, when I go home to the 
holidays. I must get up to open the window, of course ; 
but oh! how I jump to the floor, with both my feet at 
once, for it is those sounds that tell me I am at home, 
with my own beobles, the beobles who are everything 
to me, and to whom I ameverything. I ¢et so used 
to the noise that I jump upin my sleep, I think, And 
on the first day when I am come back here, and when 
the housemaid knocks at the door, | think it is the 
swallows, and I am on my feet when the girl comes in, 
and only when I see the hot-water can I remember 
that I am once more among strangers, and that ten 
months must pass before I see A7uster again—il God 
gives that I sce her, for she ts old.” 

Fraulein’s brimming eycs disappeared behind a cotton 
pocket handkerchief; but Joan, though finding the 
sentimental atmosphere somewhat hard to breathe and 
unable to repress the reflection that it would have been 
simpler as well as more hygienic to sleep with the 
window open, and thus avoid the morning reze7//é, did 
not take the opportunity of smiling undctected. 

“Tt must be hard, I suppose,” she murmured a trifle 
awkwardly. 

“That is what I mean by the Hletmweh,” explained 
Fraulein, presently emerging. “I am sure you have 
felt like that too?” 

"Not exactly,” said Joan a little hurriedly; after 
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which—perhaps for the sake of creating a diversion, 
she decided to commit an indiscretion. Although © 
Fraulein had not succeeded in provoking a confidence 
it seemed pretty clear that she would not strenuously 
Oppose any counter provocation. 

“ And have you found no consolations at Darrington, 
Fraulein? Nothing to make up for the fir-tree and the 
swallows’ nest?” 

Though slightly circumscribed the question was 
quite explicit enough for Fraulein’s perspicacity. In 
her gratitude for this smoothing of the way she only 
just stopped short of folding Joan in her very sub- 
stantial arms. The half-hour that followed was filled 
with bashful admissions, and references, alternately 
tender and bitter, to the charms of the faded school- 
master and of his perversity in paying attentions to 
“that yellow and grecn Frenchwoman”. “TI do not 
bretend to beauty,” she modestly stated, “but yellow 
and green I am not.” 

She was crimson and purple as she said it. 

“And how she loves to Arankexr me! Ah, how! 
When she gan say anything unkind about my being— 
well, fat I suppose you would call it, or about the size 
of my feet (as though anyone but a mere midge, such 
as she is, could stand upon those ridiculous fly-paws that 
she has ! )}—then she always the moment chooses when 
fe is there to say it. And why? Because she knows 
it hurts more. Ah, she haf a bad heart—if she haf a 
heart at all!” 

Joan listened with an interest lively enough to sur- 
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prise herself. The recent conversation seemed to have 
whetted her appetite for anything in the shape of 
affaires de ceur, No wonder Friiulein ranked as an 
expert in the subject, since, according to her own 
showing, she was at her fourth hopeless passion ;—so 
at least Joan gathered from various references to a 
young post-office official at her native place, whose 
image seemed to have loomed large in the past; and 
who apparently had had a rheumatic major, and he 
again a consumptive apothecary as successor. Physicul 
woes evidently played a large part in the stirring of 
Fraulein’s exuberant affections. 

“ How foolish it is to suppose that the first person 
you like must necessarily be the last,” mused Joan 
subsequently in the solitude of her room,—for it seemed 
to her almost as though she had been listening to a 
diatribe against the folly of first love. 

Never before had she heard so much about “the 
things of the heart” as during the past hour; neither 
had she ever taken so close a look into another and so 
completely alien a life. 
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AN “on-day” at Darrington, which means hunters 
saddled and having their girths tried by anxiously 
frowning grooms; ponies grouped around the doorstep 
and seeking strength for coming efforts in numerous 
lumps of sugar proffered by chubby hands; Mrs, Mel- 
ville, wide-awake, in a magnificently fitting riding-habit ; 
boys and girls choking over their hastily swallowed 
breakfast and having to be patted on the back; Lady 
Hervey oblivious even of elbows on the table; and Sir 
itdward, long, lean and scarlet, trying not to look too 
ridiculously happy. 

“* A southerly wind and a cloudy sky proclaim it a 
hunting morning,” quoted Geoff Meiville to Joan 
Thorburn when, an hour later, they dawdled side by 
side at the edge of a covert into which a forest of wav- 
ing tatls had recently disappeared under professional 
guidance. The usual greetings, the usual remarks upon 
other people’s mounts—made by the men—together 
with those upon other people’s habits—made by the 
women—were over, and now, amid gay chatter—cut 
here and there by the nervous laugh of a tyro, and 
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that gentle groaning of high-class leather whose very 
sound uplifts the heart of the true horseman, the field 
had begun to dissolve into groups of which each was 
certain that it had secured the best starting-point for 
the coming run. 

“¢ Before the sun rises away we fly, 

“Dull sleep on a downy bed scorning,” complcte: 
Joan, whose eyes were very bright again to-day. For 
there had been quite a row of off-days, during whic): 
she had discovered that, except when you were hunt. 
ing, and the pond condescended to bear, there really 
did not seem to be much to do at Darrington, and had 
led her to wonder why the Hervey family did not con- 
trive to go to sleep from March till October on the 
same principle that a bear or a squirrel goes to sleep 
from October to March, 

“By the by, whoever sleeps on a ‘downy’ bed ? 
I thought it was only German: who did that—and per- 
haps dormice.” 

“T rather think my mother does, or would like to. 
Anyway, I can take the responsibility of asserting that 
she entertains no scornful feelings for sleep, whether 
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dull or anything else. Does she not strike you, Miss 
‘Vhorburn, as an elevatiny instance of the victory of 
the spirit over the flesh ?--upon hunting days, of course.” 

“] have never allowed myself to reflect on the sub- 
ject. Considering that she is my deputy aunt it wouid 
surely be disrespectful of me to analyse her.” 

“Your answer betrays a lack of confidence in your 
deputy cousin which is wounding. I think I shall go 
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in for being cekrankt, like Fraulein. It’s an excellent 
way of provoking sympathy.” 

“Look here,” laughed Joan with a fleeting blush, 
“don't you think it might be about time to drop the 
cousin fiction? In three weeks you'll be having an- 
other cousin, you know—-since my time here only lasts 
that much—-and one who can’t help putting me in the 
shade. Just wait till you see Muriel!” 

“fT am quite ready to wait—for far longer than three 
weeks. And don’t you think that to recall the dates 
to my mind with this merciless plainness, smacks just 
a trifle of brutality ?” 

“Oh, you'll survive it,” said Joan, still rather rosy 
under his whimsically reproachful look. “In fact, 
you've got to survive it, since I want you to look out 
my train for me. Time-tables are things I never 
meddle with.” 

“Unless you particularly wish to end your days ina 
home for incurable imbeciles you do well. They talk 
of philosophy and metaphysics over-taxing the human 
brain, but compared to the study of the British time- 
table, they are food for infants. And then again 
they talk of capitals being full of pitfalls for youth, 
whereas the name of the pitfalls for both youth and 
age dug by the composcr of a time-table is simply 
legion. To the unfortunate who has to look up a 
train it seems quite easy at first. There 1s a choice 
of them—erinning and beckoning from the page, ‘nine- 
twenties’ and ‘ten-thirties’ making eyes at you with 
almost shameless openness. After a severe mental 
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struggle you maur ke yoselection, and even succeed 
in running to earth the connection at the junction; 
and then, just as you are wondering modestly whether 
you really are so much cleverer than other people who 
have abandoned this same quest in despair, you per- 
ceive a tiny speck of a mark—a star or a cross which 
tries very hard to look like a mere flaw in the paper, and 
which leads your horrified eye down to a footnote tell- 
ing you that this particular train starts only on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays,—Wednesday being your day of depart- 
ure. The next train you take refuge in will start 
upon all days excep¢ Wednesday, be sure of that ; and 
if, by a miracle you find a suitable train for your day, 
another of those unobtrusive footnotes will blandly in- 
form you that the connection at the junction only 
holds good for Fridays and Mondays. It ismy opinion 
that time-tables are composed by enemies of the human 
race, anxious to further the spread of lunacy.” 

“In that case I shall ask you not tolook up my train 
before the very eve of my departure. A lunatic pilot 
in the field might lead to complications,” 

“T should prefer not to look it up at all,” said Geoff 
with a certain gravity of manner which he very rarcly 
produced and which, therefore, never missed its effect. 
“In fact, before our hunt ball, I flatly refuse to do so. 
You can’t seriously mean to miss our hunt ball, Miss 
Thorburn. It’s quite a respectable affair now—not at 
all the sort of show it used to be in the days when the 
Daxtons ruled the festivities. My father tells a story 
of a certain celebrated entertainment, the size of whose 
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wine-bill had appeared inexplicable until it transpired 
that the champagne had been handed out to the crowd 
through the cellar window. ‘The person in charge of 
the drinks—it happened to be the sexton—had how- 
ever, in his generous care for others, not neglected him- 
self, being found at an advanced hour with his heels on 
the cellar-staircase and his head in a pool of intoxicating 
liquid. There were other interesting details—such as 
the case of one highly respectable old gentleman who, 
somewhere about 5 A.M., went about the ballroom 
audibly offering to kiss any young lady pointed out to 
him, for the consideration of halfacrown. Another 
equally respectable individual had playfully put on the 
bulk of the ladics’ wraps, and brute force was required 
to part him from them. But these little irregularities 
don’t occur now. We've changed all that. You cev& 
stay for our ball, Miss Thorburn, won't you?” 

“ve no right to. The hunt ball falls into Muriel’s 
bit, not mine, and we've got to play fair by each 
other, Not that Muriel cares twopence for balls, by 
the way.” 

“Then may I count upon the first round dance ?” 

“T don’t advise you to count upon anything except 
heaps of foxes and first-class runs,” 

Geoff laughed dramatically, with an illustrative up- 
lifting of his scarlet-clad shoulders. 

“Foxes! Runs! What can those be to me beside the 
memory of other and so much brighter ones ?—the 
runs, I mean, not the foxes,” he interpolated with the 
shost of a twinkle in his eye. “ All zest will expire to- 
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gether with my occupation as pilot. Positively I’ve 
half a mind to chuck the rest of the season.” 

Considering the quarter from which it came the 
sentiment appeared to Joan so portentous that she grew 
red again, redder than before. Something like a sting 
of remorse traversed her heart. For during the past 
two months she had not found it at all incumbent on 
per to throw cold water upon the patent admiration of 
her deputy cousin, It wasas gooda way as any other of 
filling up the gaps between the hunting days. But 
herhaps she had gone a trifle too far. This speech of 
Geoff's showed a depth of devotion of which she now 
mentally begged his pardon for not having thought him 
capable. In fact it was positively touching. 

What shape her reply might have taken, had not a 
lusty “tally-ho” at that moment sent an electric shock 
through steeds and riers alike, it is hard to say. 

Geoff Melville, whom despite his mangled feelings 
‘he electric shock had not spared, had already turned 
his horse's head. A short jostle up the lane in the 
midst of men and women whose jaws were uncon- 
sciously squaring and whose eyes were beginning to 
gleam with a certain tell-tale light, a sudden relaxa- 
tion of the general pressure, and the settling down of 
hands and seat, as open space is gained. 

Luxuriously Joan filled her lungs. Ah, but this was 
good! The air rushing in her face just keen enough 
to refresh, just mild enough to caress. The ground, 
the sky, the atmosphere, precisely what they ought to 
be. No tantalising sunshine to get into your eyes. 
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no wind to make you anxious about your hat. A real 
grey English day, with the damp of the past night 
hanging in big crystal drops upon miles and miles of 
fallow winter grass and upon seemingly endless hedges, 
whose naked twigs intertwined as closely as though 
they had been huge strips of black lace, except where 
they were patched by the russet brown of the tight- 
sitting beech-leaves, or the living green of holly, 
and with a green ivy carpet crawling about their bare 
feet. 

Surely Guinea Gold had never been in such form as 
this, thought Joan, her own spirits rising with the rise 
of circulation, The short passage with Geoff Melville, 
though slightly disquieting, had not by any means 
had a depressing effect, revelation as it was of the 
extent of a power which, so far, she had had few oppor- 
tunities of testing. How almost alarmingly easy this 
latest conquest had been! It would seem that to have 
this man at her feet would cost her no more than the 
trouble of raising her little finger. Not that she had 
the smallest intention of raising it. As a deputy 
cousin, and especially as a dinner neighbour, he was 
all very well, but as for anything more permanent, 
heaven preserve! <A talking-box as daily companion 
—that way, surely, semi-idiotcy lay. Perhaps it was 
just as well that her visit was nearing its end, else 
the situation might possibly have become embarrass- 
ing. Poor boy! She sincerely hoped that he would 
get over it soon. 

Meanwhile he had got over the first hedge in irre- 
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proachable style, and now turned in the saddle to see 
how she fared. 

Well done, Guinea Gold! 

Joan felt inclined to shout it aloud as she landed. 
With the consciousness of the first feat accomplishe:! 
her spirits had gone up by another degree. Exultingly 
she nodded to her approving pilot and pityingly 
glanced back at the faint-hearted folk who had gonc 
round by the gate. 

Upon which there followed ten minutes of that 
physical ecstasy which furnishes the only satisfactory 
answer to the question as to whether life be worth 
living. And then, exactly in the eleventh minute of 
ecstasy, and the middle of a field which looked as 
innocent of pitfalls as a dining-table, Joan became 
conscious of a smart slap in the face, dealt to her 
apparently by Guinea Gold; and before she had done 
wondering whether it was the chestnut’s neck which 
had risen to mect her nose, or that organ which had 
got into so unaccountably forward a position, found 
herself upon her back in the grass, mercifully clear of 
the stirrup. 

It was from a brief oblivion which was scarcely 
more than the stun of astonishment, that Joan awoke 
to find herself alone, except for a bunch of stupid 
sheep, huddled staring into a corner of the field. In 
the distance scarlet specks were visible, but her pilot 
had disappeared behind an intervening hedge, and 
this time had apparently not thought of looking back ; 
and even Guinea Gold, recovered unhurt from the 
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stumble and abandoned to the ardour of the chase, was 
just showing a pair of clean heels over the same 
obstacle. Her first feeling was one almost of hatred 
for the chestnut, though that hatred was more truly due 
to the rabbit which had burrowed the treacherous hole. 

Dizzily Joan struggled to her feet, but instantly 
sank back again, under the pressure of a curiously 
sharp pain in her shoulder. It was several minutes 
later that, having summoned courage for another 
effort, she limped rather dismally and in great dis- 
comfort across two fields to where, through the scmi- 
transparent hedges, she had caught sight of some 
carriages, 

The drawing-room sofa was undeniably comfortable, 
the cushions perfectly disposed, the fire as perfectly 
mended, and yet upon Joan's face anything but 
contentment reigned. A broken collar-bone ranks 
technically among the lightest of accidents, but, uncer 
circumstances, can be almost as annoying as a broken 
leg. During the enforced inactivity of the past fort- 
night, all Lady Hervey’s kindness and conscientious 
care had not been able to keep Joan from discover- 
ing that to being ill even in the house of one’s 
best friends, certain inconveniences attach. To feel 
yourself a nuisance always 7s a nuisance, and, despite 
the presence of a professional nurse, it was impossible 
for the invalid to escape the impression that she was 
acting as an unwilling clog on the otherwise perfect 
machinery of the Darrington houscho!ld. Join to this 
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the tantalising sensation of being “out” of it all—-out, 
that is to say, of everything which, in this particular 
spot of earth, gave significance to existence. The 
elowing accounts of runs, to which even Mrs. Melville 
eood-naturedly spurred herself, mcant as a consolation, 
acted, on the contrary, as an irritant. The very 
character of her mishap intensifie.| the bitterness. 
For to have come an orthodox cropper over a five- 
barred gate would at least have had about it a ray of 
damaged glory, but to have foundered over a rabbit- 
hole breathed ignominy. 

To-day, as she reclined upon the roomy sofa upon 
which Fraulein had settled her previous to going off 
for a walk with the nursery children, who, poor lambs, 
were beginning to be initiated into the mystcrics of 
the German tongue, and despite the consoling fact 
that this was her first descent to the drawing-room, 
and therefore a very big milestone on the road to 
complete recovery, the bitterness had somehow touched 
high-water mark. The room looked so superfluously 
big, and the house seemed so uncannily quiet. Even 
the schoolroom bells and the eternal piano-strumming 
which had lately caused her to discover that she actu- 
ally possessed nerves, would have been weicome in this 
deadly silence. Of course she was not feeling ag- 
gricved ; that would have been absurd. What earthly 
risht had she to expect that anybody should give upa 
hunting day, merely for the sake of keeping her com- 
pany? Had the case borne any shade of gravity 
Joan felt convinced that Lady Hervey would, tf not 
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cheerfully, at any rate rigorously, have sacrificed as 
Many runs as necessary in order to watch over her; 
but considering that from the first the doctor had pro- 
nounced the whole affair “a mere nothing,” it surely 
would have been absurd for her to leave her hunter 
unsaddled, merely for the sake of sitting beside Joan’s 
bed and patting her hand. During the very first days 
after the collar-bone was mended she had indeed 
offered to pursue this course, but, at Joan’s deprecatory 
protestations, had refrained without any absurd show 
of reluctance. No, Lady Hervey had really done all 
that could be expected of a deputy mother. It was 
only the genuine article who could be guilty of such 
folly as the giving up, without absolute necessity, of a 
day’s enjoyment. And of other follies, too, it seemed, 
since the first news of the accident had brought a wire 
from Bigglesfield announcing Mrs. Thorburn’s impend- 
ing appearance upon the scene of disaster, but had 
been followed by a second wire which wordily ex- 
plained that she had one of her bad colds, and that 
Dr. Quinne refused to let her start. Joan, almost for 
the first time in her life, had felt angry with Dr. 
Quinne, and by the light of that anger discovered that 
she was disappointed. After all, it would have been 
rather comforting to have found the well-known 
leathery face beside her bed, if only for the sake of 
being able to grumble frankly at bad luck, instead of 
having to dress up your face with smiles, intended to 
diminish your hostess’s distress, by conveying the im- 
pression that you rather liked having your collar-bone 
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broken, and found tumbled pillows and creased sheets 
just delicious. Having to be on company behaviour 
for several months on end drains almost as deeply on 
the resources of your tcmper as having to wear your 
best clothes continuottsly does upon those of your 
wardrobe! For the sake of the welcome relaxation 
Joan would even have borne being fussed over in the 
old familiar way. Somewhat to her consternation she 
discovered at this juncture that the fire she had been 
gazing at was burning in a strange, blurred sort of 
fashion, and a moment later two drops, very hot and 
very salt, slid down her cheeks and neatly into the 
corners of her mouth. Perhaps she had realised that 
this was one of the contingencies in which, what Friiu- 
lein called ‘your own beobles” present advantages, 
lacking in even the most amiable strangers, contin- 
gencies to which the best of deputy mothers does not 
invariably rise. 

As for the deputy cousin—here Joan dashed away 
the obscuring moisture and absolutely curled her lips— 
he of whom she had remorsefully hoped that he would 
“cet over” it-—it was difficult to think of him in a 
perfectly Christian mood. Chuck the rest of the 
season, indeed! Why, he had virtually chucked “4e,, 
on the day of the momentous run, when, lost tn the 
ecstasy of the chase, he had sailed away out of ken, 
oblivious for the moment of everything except the 
ruddy, long-brushed quadruped, almost on the top of 
which he had landed on clearing a certain hedge. 
Remorseful messages to the sick-room there had been 
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in plenty; but Joan scarcely listened to them—she 
knew their worth now. Neither were the messages— 
as conveyed at least by his female relatives—at all 
abject. The excuse, very obviously, seemed to them 
more than ample, for how could the most erzeeante 
young lady in the world hope to compete successfully 
in intercst with even the mangiest fox ?—and this one 
hag not been at all mangy. Nor had it been hard to 
eather from his mother’s and his aunt’s remarks that 
Gqcoffs keenness in the ficld had not by any means 
suffered from her absence. Were all men like this? 
she wondered. No, perhaps not all, came the answer, 
with a conviction which surely must have had its 
grounds. 

“Mademoiselle n’a besoin de rien?” 

Joan turned her head to find the beady black eyes 
of the little French governess fixed upon her face- 
‘The answer came rather coldly, for Joan did not like 
the little yellow-faced and evidently so ill-natured 
woman, and even was a little afraid of her. 

“Vhank you—no; I have everything I need.” 

Suddenly the yellow face went through a contraction 
of astonishment. With the spasmodic movement ofa 
erasshopper—or maybe of a galvanised frog—she 
reached the sofa. 

“Comment! Des larmes! Mademoiselle a pleuré! 
Mais ce nest pas concevable !” 

“No, no, I have not been crying,” protested Joan, 
red with annoyance, and attempting to free herself of 
the skinny little fingers which had imprisoned her hands. 
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“Si, si! Mais je le vois! Vous pleurez! Sans 
Je temoignage de mes yeux jamais je ne I’aurais cru!” 

She was down on her minute knees beside the sofa, 
craning forward her wastecl-looking neck, as though 
the better to convince herself, and repeating in accents 
almost of stupefaction. 

‘Vous pleurez! Vous pleurez!” 

“Well, and why should I not cry if I choose?” 
demanded Joan, between irritation and amusement. 

“But because the tears are not made for you; they 
are made for the unhappy people—you have no right 
to them; it is stealing from us. You cannot need 
them, having all the happiness. Mais cela saute aux 
yeux.” 

“What have I got?” inquired Joan, amusement 
gaining the upper hand as she watched the exuberant 
cesticulation. 

“What have you got? Dieu de bonté! Say rather 
what have you not got? You are young, you are 
beautiful, you are rich, you have a beautiful home and 
two good parents who, I doubt not, would like to kiss 
the marks of your footsteps. If I had but one of those 
things I would never need a pocket handkerchief—-not 
for crying into at least,” elucidated Mademoiselle with 
a little laugh as thin and sharp as a necvile. 

“ Have you no parents?” shyly inquired Joan, 

“Yes—the usual number, but under the earth.” 

“Oh, Iamsosorry! And no brothers and sisters?” 

Mademoiselle shook her shiny black head, her blood- 

less lips grimly contracted. ’ 
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“ But uncles and aunts, perhaps?” 

“Oh, yes, that I have. An uncle who has been twice 
in the crzminelle, and who is now in America, working 
on the docks, I believe—and an aunt who used me as 
a kitchenmaid till I was fourteen, and as a decoy—she 
had card tables in her house, you must know—after 
that.” 

“But a home at least you must have had—before 
you went to live with your aunt?” 

Mademoiselle sank back upon her diminutive heels 
as though considering. 

“ Voyons| ‘That invites to reflection! The garret 
in which my mother died—of what let us call insuffi- 
cient nourishment, for I would not like to offend your 
ears by so common a word as ‘hunger,’ or the cellar in 
which my father drank himself into a beast—which of 
these shall I decorate with the name of home? Or 
perhaps the title would be due to one of those unspeak- 
able 4otels garnuis through which I dimly remember 
dragging my baby years? There was one with the 
stump of an acacia tree in the backyard, and on to that 
acacia tree I used to be tethered and left to amuse my- 
self for hours; 1t was what my mother called putting me 
‘au frais. And there was another where there were 
holes in the staircase in which I would hide the lumps 
of sugar which I stole in the coffee-room. I have a 
choice of them you see. Who would say I had no home ? 
Why, I have had a dozen!” 

Joan gazed back into the sharply contracted face and 
rather helplessly asked :-— 
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“But, Mademoiselle, have you nothing ?” 

“Au contratre, | havea great deal. I have forty 
pounds a year from Lady Hervey, and the privilege 
of hearing my language murdered daily by a whole 
parcel of horribly red-cheeked boys and girls. And ] 
am also suffered at the table at lunch, and in tke 
drawing-room at certain hours ; and so long as I lay 
myself down flat to be trodden upon—and of course 
also give them their money’s worth—nobody even 
steps upon you or kicks you aside. Surely that is 
much to be thankful for! Ha, ha! Oh, how I hate 
you all, you happy ones of the world! You, who have 
taken so many good things for yourselves that nothing 
remains over for us! Do you think, when Lady 
Hervey gives me my month’s wages, that I feel grate- 
ful? I tell you that if I did not hold myself back I 
should jump in her face. Why should she have every- 
thing and I nothing? Does she merit it more than J]? 
Oh, much less; for what she does I could do as well 
and better ;—you laugh perhaps? Do you think I could 
not play the grande dame if ] choose? But could she 
do what I do daily? wear out her nerves over teach- 
ing stupid children and keep down her rage behind 
teeth which seem to be smiling, but which are only 
clenched? And they talk of divine justice! Every 
evening upon my knees I tell Hleaven what I think of 
its arrangements. If one of the good things had been 
given me, only one! But no, not even the happy 
blindness of stupidity have I got, and not even a sack 
of tears to empty out whenever I feel oppressed!” 
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She stopped, livid and absolutely panting, her black 
cyes boring themsclves far into Joan’s startled face. 
Beneath the lively exterior of the little Parisian she 
had never suspected this miniature volcano, 

In the same instant Mademoiselle burst into hys- 
terical laughter. 

“And youcry! Crest épatant! Enough to make me 
laugh, you see. I should rejoice to see you cry, should 
{ not? since it shows me that even the fortunates 
have black moments. But you have a good face, you 
Jook sorry, and then you have never trodden upon me, 
never given me the smallest kick. No, cest d€fe, but 
I] cannot rejoice. What is that? Horses’ hoofs? 
They return from the chase. /¢ me sauve. This is 
not my hour for being in the drawing-room, and if 
}.ady Hervey found me here her eyebrows would a, 
up—up almost into her hair—and when she does that 
| have to close my teeth tight—tight, or eise a purov 
would jump out.” 

As Joan looked after the retreating figure, which, 
astonishingly enough, turned at the door to kiss a 
stnall yellow hand to her, she was thinking of a verv 
foolish speech of hers made in some moment of acute 
exasperation, and the depth of whose folly she had 
only just plumbed. 

“YT think it must be the nicest thing in the world to 
be a governess, she had on that occasion hght-heartedly 
declared; ‘and the oftener you change your situation the 
nicer it must be. Fancy getting new pupils and a new 
room to sleep in and a new view to look at each time!” 
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Though she was alone she blushed now at the 
memory of that speech. Almost it seemed to her as 
though she was not alone, but was enduring the re- 
proachful gaze not only of Mademoiselle’s eyes, but also 
of Fraulein’s. In face of these two creatures, of which 
one suffered from having no home, and the other, ap- 
parently, from having too much home, it seemed ad- 
visable to reconsider her views upon the lot of governesses 
in general. She began to wonder whether even that 
terrible Miss Grigson had not a skeleton, in the shape 
of grievances, locked away decently somewhere in the 
depths of her august bosom, 

As for Mademoiselle, she could never again feel that 
half-alarmed repulsion with which the Frenchwoman’s 
malicious little eyes and nervously twitching lips had 
hitherto inspired her. Her treatment of Fraulein was 
horrible, of course; and to run pinsintoa fellow-creature 
never is an amiable occupation; but viewed as the only 
available outlet for suppressed irritation—on the prin- 
ciple of the pinches inflicted on a bystander—and be he 
even a fellow sufferer—by a person in pain—might not 
excuse be discoverable? It was clear that even Friiu- 
lein’s small measure of possessions—which reduced 
themselves logically to the right to suffering froin 
Hetmiveh—was too much for the homeless waif whom 
some capricious wind had blown into the respectable 
precincts of Darrington. The reference to the “ sack 
of tears” had been too clear to leave any doubt upon 
that point. 
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FROM MISS KNOWLES, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE, TO 
Miss HERVEY, BIGGLESFIELD. 


‘“ DEAREST CONNIE, 

“Before packing my box for Bigglesfield I feel it 
would only be Christianlike to drop you a few tips re- 
garding this here place, since it's we two who swop 
next. It’s got its points—far be from me denial. 
The food, the bathrooms, the motors, the hothouses 
are just about as good as they make them, I fancy; 
but all the same I'm glad I’m going It’s a question 
of principle. A long +égtme of such cookery, such 
beds and such perfectly tempered rooms is apt, as IJ 
find, to screen out the real burning questions of life. 
Upon me-—yes, even upon me that giant Comfort, who 
would hug to death every mental energy, has attempted 
to lay his hand—vainly, on the whole, I’m glad to say. 
As for tke burning question, they have no room for it 
here, though Hugh Jebbs—Muriel’s brother, you know 
—began by pretending to sit at my feet, drinking in 
the new doctrine. This brings me to the chief tip I 
have to give you. It can be put into five words: Be- 
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ware of that young man! I had four conversations with 
him before I found him out. He’s got dark-brown 
eyes, just like Muriel’s own, and fine black cyebrows, 
which he crumples up, when he is listening, into what 
looks like a frown of concentrated attention. It was 
the eyebrows that took me tn. But when, after a 
minute and, I really think, rather eloquent exposure 
of all the benefits which would accrue to the 
world from female suffrage, I asked him whether he 
agreed with me, and he replied, with his eyebrows 
quite smoothed out, and his eyes in a rather active 
condition: ‘How could I be so impertinent as not to 
agree with you?’ J began to suspect him. Before 
evening my suspicions were confirmed; for, coming 
down the staircase before the electric light was turned 
on, I distinctly heard another man asking him: ‘ How 
are you getting on with the Suffragette?’ (that’s the 
stupid new name they give us now you know) and his 
reply: ‘Famously! I fancy we can afford to drop the 
vote question now and cet to business. Got as far 
this morning, as a gardenia for my buttonhole, per- 
sonally bestowed.’ 

“How I have treated him since I Ieave to your 
imagination. Talk of women being shams! I do 
hope that Alf and Hal are not going to turn into that 
sort of gilded youth, who never wants to do anything 
but trim his nails and screw his eye-glass into its place. 
Even golf seems a useful occupation by comparison. 
I suppose it’s by way of counteracting the fussiness of his 
papa, who certainly never trims his nails and docsn’t 
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always scrub them quite as thoroughly as might be 
desirable. And yet I prefer him to his son and heir, 
by long chalks. He’s in earnest about something, 
even though it’s only money-making. 

“My exquéve upon women’s opinions with regard to 
the great question has been a miserable failure. It 
seemed such a rich field to reap; but, bless you, you 
night as well try to get up an argument with the in- 
habitants of Mars! Frocks, hats, motors, bridge and. 
scandals—that’s about all that women’s brains seem 
stuffed with nowadays—the sort of women who come 
here, anyway. One of them to whom I had given an 
outline of the article I meant to write for the Szar 
Alagastie, asked me, earnestly, why, if I had literary 
tendencies, I did not rather write for the Boudoir Echo ? 
She was sure I could do the fashion column far better 
than the person who had it at present. And another, 
who happens to be the cousin of an editor, and of whom 
[ had begged his address, answered with a bewilder- 
ing smile on her lips and her thoughts in Bond Street, 
! suppose—‘ Yes, I'll give you the direction ; you can get 


quite a decent one for two guineas, but not with real 


lace on it, of course’, To this day I don't know 
whether she was thinking of her dressmaker or her 
modiste. 

“ And the men are all, more or less, on the model of 
Hugh Jebbs. The old exploded idea about women 
being toys which are meant to be played with, and 
which like being played with (as they certainly do 
here) reigns supreme, It’s just maddening. 
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“Nor have I been signally successful among the 
lower classes either. The miners’ wives indeed listened 
to me rather eagerly at first, but all the same the ideas 
did not seem to penetrate. One of them asked me 
whether the women’s vote would close all the public 
houses ; and when I could not pledge my word for it 
she seemed to lose interest in the subject. Anotlier 
wanted to know who would look after the babies while 
they went to the polls to vote. Such a stupid question! 
They don’t seem able to get away from the babies, 
somehow, not even when such vast interests are at 
stake. The babies themselves are rather nice, though, 
but extremely grimy. I felt desperately inclined to 
wash some of them just to see what they would look 
like without the soots. Those soots ave a trial. J 
wonder how your artistic soul will weather the universai 
blackness. You'd better give up all hopes of landscape 
painting while you are here. There are only two 
spectacles to choose from: at night hideously flaming 
chimneys and a sky so livid as to cause every new 
comer to jump to the conclusion that a respectable 
sized town is being burnt to the ground; by day the 
spectacle of what bears a fantastical resemblance to the 
ruins and blackened site of that imaginary city. It 
will be rather nice to see again, if not green fields, yet 
fields which bear evidence of having been green in 
summer, and which intend to be green again in spring. 
Bigglesfield is not in an industrial district as I under- 
stand; whata mercy! Also a little less bother about 
my clothes will be highly acceptable. Against dancing 
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and ‘larks’ in general I have no rooted objection; 
but it’s a hideous nuisance to have to change your frocks 
four times a day on the penalty of being thought a 
frump. Lately I’ve just risked the frump—much to the 
distress of Mrs. Jebbs. I fear she is disappointed in 
me, dear soul, which I am sorry for, as, despite the 
feathery consistency of her brain, she really is a good 
sort, but far more exhausting to live with than Aunt 
Sophy—‘ flutters’ and all. 
“Mind I expect a report in return for this. 
“Yours ever, 
“VIC KNOWLES.” 


FRoM MISS HERVEY, BIGGLESFIELD, TO MIss 
KNOWLES, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE. 


“MY DEAR VIC, 

“J will not pretend that your account of 
Featherstone did not cause me to ask myself with 
some misgivings whether it was any good taking even 
a paint-box with me; but upon consideration, I think 
I will. Those flaming effects you speak of at night 
must be fine of their kind, though frightfully difficult to 
catch, I fear; and among the grimy babies it is not im- 
possible that J] may hit upon some acceptable models. 
Soots have their own peculiar charm, I can tell you. 
Murillo’s beggar-boy alone is surely enough to preach 
the artistic value of grime. Of course it will be a 
pang to part from these heathery hills. Nothing so 
tantalising as heather and mist combined. The spec- 
tacle from my window is almost as maddening as it is 
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enchanting, because of the impossibility of fixing it on 
paper. It would take the brush of a Turner, or at the 
very least, of a Vallery, to do that, I fancy. Don’t you 
remember those gems at the Gallery in London, and 
how it took you all three to lead me away from before 
his landscapes? and how you found it necessary to 
feed me with cream ices afterwards (and yourselves 
incidentally) in order to cool down my feelings? I 
found an article the other day in a magazine, called 
‘The New Turner, and who do you think the new 
Turner is? Why, Eustace Vallery, of course! I 
could have kissed the person who wrote it, so com- 
pletely did I agree. To meet him (s07/ the person who 
wrote the article) in real life, would be enough to fill 
existence, I do think. 

“ But to return to what at present is real life. Despite 
the view from my window certain symptoms tell me 
that it would be advisable to ‘move on’. The 
Thorburns are as nice as possible tome; but I suppose 
an artist must be prepared always to lead a more or less 
isolated existence, with separate interests from those of 
the general world.' Apparently it isn’t ov/y in one’s 
own family that one can safely count upon being mis- 
understood. Mr, Thorburn, for instance, has done his 
level best to enter into my views. I fancy that that 
first sketch I made of the girl with the potato-sack 
captured whatever faculty within him stands for imagina- 
tion, and likewise awoke delusive hopes. Ever since he 
has made it his especial business to find ‘subjects’ for 
me—with the most disastrous results. I am called 
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upon te paint things against which my soul revolts, such 
as the portraits of innumerable prize oxen and pigs 
things which possibly Rosa Bonheur might have made 
something of, but whose real vocation in life would be 
the adornment of railway stations upon advertisements 
of Bovril or bacon. I cannot persistently refuse for fear 
of hurting his feelings. He’s so awfully pleased about 
it, poor man. The other day he comes to luncheon, al: 
a-grin. 

“«Such a subject as I have for you, Miss Hervey!’ 

“With outward smiles and inward tremors I inquire 
after its nature. But he won't tell me. It’s to be a 
surprise. And scarcely is lunch swallowed, and though 
I would much rather take a novel to the drawing-room 
fire, I have to collect my things, and tramp out with him 
across any number of muddy fields, to where the 
‘subject’ is. It was a surprise—and a shock too, 
Imagine a perfectly brand-new, horribly spick and span 
threshing machine, yards high, a monster of its kind— 
painted bright green with a scarlet border about two feet 
wide, and whirling away deafeningly beside a corn-rick. 

“What do you say to that?’ he asks swelling so 
visibly that 1 expected to see him burst his over-coat. 
‘Something like a bit of colour, eh?’ 

“T answered faintly, that it was, and with set teeth sat 
down topaint the portrait of the monster, while Mr, 
Thorburn stood behind me and gave me advice. My 
too great deference to his wishes at first seems to have 
awakened in him the erroneous impression that if he had 
not bees an agriculturist he might have been a painter, 
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If anyone at home had insulted me by such a proposal it 
is not improbable that my paint-box would have flown 
at his or her head—but ‘in company’ one has to endure 
and even to pretend tolikeit. I hope it won't lead to the 
development of hypocrisy. 

“T really meant to go through with the monster’s 
portrait, but there is a limit to everything, and I struck, 
Since then a certain coldness has sprung up between 
my host and me. _ I was spared further suggestions, 
but it doesn’t make daily life more comfortable. Mrs, 
Thorburn, too, doesn’t seem quite as pleased with me 
as she appeared at first. She began by throwing open 
to me all the coverts of the village, and herself helping 
me to pick my models. By degrees, however, I noticed 
that she seemed less anxious for my society, and when 
I used to pass my hands over the children’s heads in 
order to tumble their curls into more becoming curves, 
I thought she looked nervous. Once when we met a 
tattered-looking girl ina blue cloak and I stopped in 
an ecstasy, she tried to hurry past. ‘I can’t let that 
spot of colour escape me,’ I declared. ‘My dear, it 
will never do for you to speak to that girl, she’s disre- 
putable—a disgrace to the village,’ said Mrs. Thorburn 
quite tartly. ‘She’s adorable, and I don’t want to speak 
to her, but only to paint her,’ I replied, and re- 
proached her with having kept this treasure hidden for 
so long. Next day when she found the creature stand- 
ing for me she was evidently very much annoyed. 
And it wasn’t this girl alone; for very soon the village 
found out that what I wanted was not the respectable, 
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neatly mended folk, with clean shiny faces, but the 
touzled chiidren and the unkempt old hags—and I was 
supplied accordingly—to the obvious disgust of Mrs. 
Thorburn. What she had really hoped from me, as I 
gradually found out, was portraits of all her ‘good 
people,’ her model mothers and pattern fathers; that 
is to say, exactly the neatly-mended, shiny-faced folk. 
I suppose she had counted upon a gallery of ‘virtues’ 
ust as Mr. Thorburn counted on a gallery of prize 
beasts, and, not getting it, her valuation of me has 
changed. 

“So you see that even sooty Featherstone will come 
in quite opportunely as a change—also as a field for 
displaying some of the frocks which I composed so 
carefully before leaving Darrington. Here there has 
been no chance of showing them. We live in what is 
termed ‘the closest family circle’. There's one person, 
by the by, who occasionally intrudes—a rather nice 
young man of the name of Allroy, about whom I 
have formed a theory, whose correctness time alone 
will be able to test. Further hints might be unfair 
to Joan, but—I leave the inference to your native 
intelligence. 

“Thanks for tips, though the one about the young 
man with the eyebrows is rather superfluous. I can’t 
bear brown eyes; grey ones seem to me so much more 
effective, especially that transparent grey sort which 
seem to look through you. Here’s a hint in return: 
Meddle with Mrs, Thorburn’s dinner-table, if you like, 
with her drawing-room furniture or her household 
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linen—but if you value a pleasant existence, don’t 
meddle with her villagers! Let not so much as the 
flying spark of a ‘burning question’ escape your lips 
while you are here, or you may find yourself turned 
out neck and crop, for all her shy ways. 
“Yours ever, 
“CONSTANCE HERVEY.” 


FROM MIss JEBBS, SHORECLIFFE, TO MISS THOR- 
BURN, DARRINGTON. 


“ DEAREST JOAN, 

“Plentiful reports were in the pact, were they 
not? and I find that you’re the only J.D. who has not 
yet had one from here, Well, to put the matter into 
as small a nutshell as will hold it: Shorecliffe absorbs 
one bit of me, and brushes up another bit the wrong 
way. There are wonderful possibilities about these 
fisher folk—there always seem to be in people who come 
in contact with salt water—but except when I am busy 
with them the clements of irritation predominate. The 
spectacle of three healthy and apparently sane men 
spending all their daylight hours knocking balls in and 
out of holes humiliates me as a human being. I’m 
always on the verge of asking them: ‘What for?’ It’s 
a question which is apt to haunt me, not only on golf 
courses but also on tennis-grounds and tn ballrooms, 
upon all the sporting places of the world, in fact. But 
it's evidently never occurred to the Knowles family. 
Their horizon is the horizon of a golf course, not one 
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inch beyond. To all appearances they consider their 
existence completely and satisfactorily filled up with 
‘putts’ and ‘greens’. And with so rich a human 
harvest close to hand! Vic has had a go at the harvest 
in her own way, of course, but all she tries to reap is 
female votes. They know a lot about Women’s Rights, 
and nothing at all about their dignity as human beings. 
Miss Penhurst, too, ‘ Aunt Sophy’ as I have learnt to 
call her, is a mystery to me. She’s got a heart as soft 
as butter which, I am sure, has bled at the death of 
every midge she has been compelled to flick down with 
her handkerchief, and yet the idea of trying to raise_ 
the mental condition of the people who live at her very 
gates never seems to have occurred to her. She 
doesn’t despise them consciously, and she is quite nice 
to them when she meets them in the road; but to be 
told that they have the same right to respect as herself, 
and that, except for accidental circumstances, many of 
them would be her superiors, is enough to startle her 
into a heart attack, in fact it did so startle her on the 
first occasion on which I attempted to open her eyes, 
The good soul has simply dozed through life; but try- 
ing to awake her entails so much smelling-salts and 
cold compresses, that I have now desisted. The result 
is, of course, that I’ve got nobody to talk to about the 
only subject that interests me, any more than I had at 
home. I suppose I shall not find any real sympathy 
until I get to Bigglesfield. But oh, what joy to spend 
three months with a fellow-worker! I’m counting the 
days till my visit there. Meanwhile I hope my time 
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here has not been quite wasted. I’ve made some most 
interesting finds in the village. And this brings me 
to a request. My chief protégé here is a blind girl, 
whom I shall beg you to look after a tiny bit. All I 
want you to do is to go there sometimes and tell her 
stories, or read them to her. It’s her one delight. Not 
Bible stories, don’t be afraid,—it’s fairy tales she goes for 
most, so you've only got to unpack your nursery re- 
miniscences, I’ve been doing this lately, and she was 
so cast down at the idea of the fairy tales running out 
that I took upon myself to pledge you in advance. 
So mind you don’t cause me to perjure myself. Ask 
for Maggie Philps, and anybody will show you the way. 
She's the one thing here that makes me really sorry 
to go. Ofall the rest I’ve had about as much as I can 
stand. Then, of course, though the house is comfort- 
able enough, it zs small, and on wet days one feels it. 
Difficult to get away from one another, somehow, 
don’t you know. And there’s a vagueness about 
domestic arrangements which 1s rather trying when 
you want to make the most of your day. One o'clock 
lunch, for instance, means anything before half-past 
two, and it’s a toss-up whether you get six sorts of 
cake for tea, or only insufficient bread and butter. 
Eminently a men’s household, for poor Aunt Sophy’s 
quivering little hands are evidently quite unable to 
grasp the reins of government, and I imagine that 
Vic, even when she is here, would consider her- 
self degraded by a too arduous cultivation of the 
domestic virtues. At Darrington I gather that every- 
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thing is done to the minute, which will be a pleasing 
change. 
“A line, please, before you pack up. 
“Yours ever, 
“ MURIEL JEBBS.,” 


FROM Miss THORBURN, DARRINGTON, TO MISS 
JEBBS, SHORECLIFFE. 


“ DEAREST MURIEL, 

“ All right about your blind girl. That sort 
of thing is not much in my line, as you know, but I 
take it that for one Itinerant Daughter to say ‘no’ to 
another would be shabby, and so I say ‘yes’. How 
will I talk to her, though? I’ve never learnt the lang 
—ah, to be sure—it’s the deaf and dumb people you 
talk to on your fingers. 

“T had been thinking of asking you to postpone our 
exchange for another week, as their hunt ball is coming 
on here; and I know that balls are as little in your. 
line as blind girls are in mine. * But I’ve changed my 
mind about that, partly because I’ve reflected that I 
shall get plenty of dancing at Featherstone, and partly 
because it’s sometimes a nuisance to have to be nice to 
people whom in the bottom of your heart you despise. 
So I'll keep to my day; and you will just have to 
endure the ball as best you can. I'll feel rather home- 
sick for the meets, of course; but so much depends 
upon having a really nice pilot to guide you—one who 
acts, instead of merely chattering. Don’t you hate 
men who deliberately set up for being amusing? I 
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do, At Shorecliffe I gather that my only salvation 
lies in throwing myself headlong into golf, since ’'m 
not ‘serious, like you. I rather sympathise with 
Aunt Sophy. I don’t believe you can be a really 
comfortable person to live with, and it must be a 
horrid nuisance to have your conscience poked up in 
that way. 

“Tm rather glad to hear that they are not pedantic 
about hours. Here the rigour is so great that if you’re 
down two minutes late it requires all the pluck you 
have to enter the drawing-room at all. Also it will be 
rather a relief to be out of hearing of the schoolroom 
bells and of the scales. I take it that Aunt Sophy 
doesn't play scales? 

“ Toute @ vous, 
“JOAN THORBURN, I. D.” 


FROM Mrs, THORBURN, BIGCLESFIELD, TO MISS 
THORBURN, DARRINGTON. 


‘““MY SWEETEST CIILD, 

“Your assurance that the bone is perfectly 
mended and that you are not suffering any longer 
comforts me, but although Doctor Quinne declares 
that this sort of accident does not havc evil effects, I 
cannot help feeling anxious. Be sure you keep your 
shoulder very quiet for weeks to come; on no account 
lift any weight (your dressing-bag, for instance, on the 
journey to Shorecliffe), and I ope you will not try to 
play golf until medical advice authorises such a step. 
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A nightly rubbing with Elliman’s Embrocation would 
be excellent, I am sure. Shall I send you a bottle? 

“Constance is packing her things already. She isa 
nice, sweet girl; but what a pity that she should allow 
her craze for Art to run away with her sense of 
propriety! I am beginning to understand the diffi- 
culties which poor Lady Hervey must have with her. 
I am sure I did everything that lay in my power to 
meet her wishes, but those artists always are so 
eccentric! You will scarcely believe it when I tell you 
that she actually hunted up old Tom, that confirmed 
drunkard, and made a life-size study of him. When I 
asked her what attracted her about him, she said his 
nose. His nose is the colour of a beetroot, as you 
know. When I pointed this out to her she said that 
was just it, and called it ‘a fine bit of colour’. Since 
then Tom has become simply insupportable, and struts 
about the village, challenging every person he meets 
to show him a nose to match his, It is simply de- 
plorable ; and after all the trouble I have taken to put 
down alcoholism ! 

“Then, instead of distinguishing people who would 
deserve it—for they all consider it a privilege to be 
painted—she collects the most tattered and disreputable 
children in the place, and actually puts a premium 
upon dirt and rags by paying them sixpence an hour 
for standing to her. The report of this naturally 
spreads fast, and the result is that the back door is 
besieged by all the worst characters in the district— 
tramps, drunkards and beggars who come to offer 
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themselves as models. Your father himself says that 
this state of affairs is becoming quite unsafe, and he 
looks to the shutters himself every evening now. My 
own conviction 1s that if this were to go on much longer 
not only would the silver be robbed but also the moral 
tone of the village would seriously deteriorate. Much 
as I like Constance in herself, I therefore breathe more 
frecly to think that she will be gone by Saturday. I 
hear that Miss Knowles is a little emancipated, but at 
least she will not bring bad characters about the house. 
And in three months’ time Miss Jebbs will be here. 
That will be a treat indeed. And in three months 
again—But no—Doctor Quinne says that I am not to 
spoil your holiday by talking ‘home topics’, 
“With many things unsaid, 
“Your affectionate mother, 
“A, THORBURN.” 


« P_S.—Perhaps you had better not take the dressing- 
bag into the compartment with you, but leave it with 
Parker, just in case you should forget and try and lift 
it yourself. 

« P_P.S.—Be sure to say whether you want a bottle 
of Elliman’s Embrocation.” 


From Miss SOPpHY PENHURST, SHORECLIFFE, TO 
MISS KNOWLES, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE. 
“My DEAR NIECE, 
“Thank you for your letter inquiring so 
kindly after my health. It has been fairly good 
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lately, though the condition of my heart is not quite 
all that could be desired. You know how the smallest 
agitation affects me, and these last three months have 
been decidedly trying to my nerves. Your friend, 
Miss Jebbs, is an undoubtedly handsome person, and 
her manners are quite unexceptionable, especially 
when you consider that her father made his money; 
but she has got the strangest and most d¢sguieting 
ideas about all sorts of things, and she insists on airing 
them—or did so, at least, until she saw how ill it made 
me, You know, my dear niece, what an unfavourable 
effect your theories about the rights of our sex always 
had upon my heart; but beside Miss Jebbs’ ideas 
yours appear to me now almost harmless. She talks, 
not about our sex, but about humanity, and the 
sacred duty of one human soul towards another, and 
the intrinsic equality of all souls in the eye of the 
universe and things of that sort, which make me feel 
as though my brain were giving way. I sometimes 
wonder whether she is an anarchist in disguise. I can 
honestly say that I have always tried to do my duty 
in life, and have never cheated anyone of a penny, and 
never grumbled against Providence and gone to church 
whenever it was not too wet and the coachman would 
Jet me have the horses, I felt it to be quite enough; 
but if Miss Jebbs was to stay here much longer I 
should perhaps begin to feel that it was not enough, 
and then I don’t know what would happen tome. To 
have arrived at my time of life and then to be told by 
a young thing like that that you have not fulfilled the 
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purpose for which you have been put into the world, 
is enough to break down any set of nerves. I hope it 
is not uncharitable to thank Providence for her de- 
parture, but I confess that [ am counting the days. 
Miss Thorburn, I am told, is not so ‘serious, and 
during her stay I hope to regain my sleep, which has 
lately been considerably broken. My bill at the 
chemist’s for sal-volatile has been greater during the 
past three months than at any previous time. 
“ Good-bye, my dear niece, 
“Ever your loving aunt, 
“ SopHY PENHURST.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


SHORECLIFFE 


“JT pon’tT think she’s so very good-looking,” said Alf 
Knowles, gazing gloomily after the train which, by 
removing Muriel Jebbs from Shorecliffe, had shifted 
the recent pressure upon Miss Sophy Penhurst’s mind. 
“A size too big, anyway.” 

“T wonder if you'd have found her a size too big, if 
she'd let you settle her rug for her,” sniggered Hal, 
resettling his collar for the seventh time in five minutes. 
“Yever heard of such a thing as sour grapes ?” 

In reply Hal was requested to shut up his stupid 
head. Upon which one of the brothers became en- 
grossed in the latest soap advertisement, while the 
other turned his attention to the tattered record of last 
summer’s Highland trips—for it wanted twenty minutes 
to the time when the 4.15 train was to bring com- 
pensation for that of which the 3.40 had robbed 
them. 

Since morning the Knowles’ household had been 
labouring under the double event of a departure and 
an arrival; which meant that its always extremely 
loose machinery trembled on the verge of collapse 
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Even the ordinary needs of every-day life, such as the 
hitting off of the approximate hour of meals, the 
securing of hot water at desirable moments, or the re- 
entering into the rightful possession of your boots 
(generally uncleaned) were proceedings which severely 
taxed the ingenuity of the visitor to Shorecliffe,—judge, 
then, what it meant to catchatrain! Jlow any member 
of the Knowles family ever contrived to catch one of 
those convenient public conveyances was a mystery to 
their dearest friends, most of whom declared that the 
train caught never actually was the one originally con- 
templated, but usually its first and sometimes its second 
successor—something on the principle of aiming at the 
bull’s eye in a target in the hopes of getting within the 
outside circle. Peopleconversant with the peculiarities 
of the household always made a point of having a 
confidential conversation with the coachman on the eve 
of departure, and another conversation with the 
gardener or the stable-boy, touching the surreptitious 
descent of luggage from the bedroom, during a break- 
fast which the traveller would probably take the liberty 
of ringing up from the kitchen at the risk of interrupting 
the slumbers of the family. This was the course which 
Muriel’s inherited practical sense had caused her to 
pursue, all but the part regarding the breakfast, 
rendered unnecessary by the selection of an afternoon 
train. 

As, ensconced in a first-class compartment, she now 
swept the past three months with a retrospective glance, 
the sigh of relief parting her crimson lips was probably 
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pitched as deeply as the one breathed just then by 
« Aunt Sophy’s” withered ones. The return to what 
is usually called “ordered circumstances” beckoned 
pleasantly to the daughter of the man, in whose self- 
made career a due regard for the movements of the 
clock had played its unavoidable part. But it had 
been an experience. Now that she was safely away 
from it all she could afford to smile at some of the 
memories. To go to bed hungry, for instance, was 
most emphatically an experience, and one she had 
never expected to enjoy. And yet this was the fate 
she would have shared with the Knowles family one 
day in Christmas week, but for the timely presence of 
a turkey in a brown paper parcel which, according to 
all the laws of moral obligation, was actually the right- 
ful property of Mr. Hazel, the curate. It was four 
days past since Muriel had first noticed the parcel 
lying upon the lobby table, and during these four days 
opportunities of informing herself of its contents had 
been ample, since every time any member of the 
family passed that way, the remark was sure to be 
made: “ Hulloa, there’s Mr. Hazel’s turkey still here. 
Time it was taken round!” 

Considering that the animal had been originally 
intended for the curate’s Christmas dinner, and that 
New Year was close, it certainly was time, as Mr, 
Hazel himself, and Mrs. Hazel yet more, bitterly re- 
flected. For he was fully aware of the treat in store 
for him, since every time that Mr. Knowles met him 
on the road a sudden illumination of memory wouid 
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cause that gentleman to slap his forehead and re- 
mark :— 

“To be sure!—there’s that turkey! All ready and 
waiting, you know. [I'll have it sent round this after- 
noon.” 

Or, if the illumination of memory tarried—as it’ 
would on the occasions when Mr. Knowles was ment- 
ally resolving a golf problem—Mr. Hazel, goaded by 
the thought of returning to Mrs, Hazel once more 
empty-handed, might possibly attempt the effect of 
artificial stimulation He had some practice in the 
process, the yearly gift being traditional. To produce 
such remarks as the following was therefore no in- 
tellectual effort:— 

“May I trust that you have passed a cheerful 
Christmas, dear Mr. Knowles, and that dear Miss 
Penhurst has not been laid up by fatigue or—or in- 
digestion. That chestnut stuffing is sometimes a little 
trying to delicate digestions, I fancy—though, to be 
sure, it is her heart that is her weak point.” 

Upon which Mr. Knowles’ forehead was once more 
slapped. 

“Bless my heart! Chestnut stuffing! That re- 
minds me,’ etc. 

In spite of which the brown paper parcel continued 
its peaceful occupation of the lobby table. Once 
Muriel, on to whose nerves this sort of thing was apt 
to get, had boldly offered to take it to the parsonage“ 
herself, but had seen such horror painted on the faces 
of Alf and Hal at the mere suggestion that she desisted. 
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Both boys had declared that, rather than sce her so 
unbecomingly laden, they would themselves be the 
messengers—and but for a certain golf champion 
who, descending like a meteor on the neighbourhood, 
had temporarily eclipsed even sentiment, it is likely 
that one or both would have been as good as their 
words. 

Yet there came the day on which Muricl herself 
recognised the presence of that turkey to be a blessing. 
It was the day on which the butcher had subsequently 
declared to have received no orders, and on which Miss 
Sophy Penhurst earnestly requested her brother-in-law, 
just starting for the golf-course, to make a slight round, 
in order to insist upon the immediate appearance of a 
lez of mutton. Considering the wealth of her ex- 
perience in similar contingencies, it was sanguine of 
her to reckon with that leg of mutton as with a fact; 
and yet, such is the optimism of human nature, that 
when at six P.M, the three golf players came in half 
frozen but quite happy for five o'clock tea, and in 
answer to the mild question: “And the mutton? You 
brought it in the trap with you, I suppose ”—Mr. 
Knowles slapped his forehead in his habitual fashion, 
the situation took her entirely by surprise. The cook 
(who was not taken by surprise) had given warning 
that same morning, and therefore made no pretence of 
not enjoying events. It was then that somebody re- 
membered the parcel on the lobby-table, and Mr, 
Hazel’s chance of securing his (post) Christmas turkey 
ended for ‘ever, amid the general glee of the family. 
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Not even the cook’s pointed remarks as to the probable 
“highness” of the bird could dash the relish of the 
meal—for the Knowles’ sense of humour was of a 
highly developed type, and the irrevularity of the 
circumstances served as a better sauce than any which 
Brillat-Savarin himself could have concocted. 

“Vhe moral of which is that procrastination has its 
uses,” declared Mr. Knowles as, serenely, he carved the 
extremely tender bird. 

Neither he nor his sister-in-law—not to speak of such 
irresponsible persons as Hal and Alf—scemed in the 
least inclined to sink into the ground, even under the 
eyes of their guest. They would not insult her in- 
telligence by supposing that such accidental circum- 
stances could be to her the smallest cause of distress, 
Even before an empty board Miss Sophy would have 
sat smiling blandly, unconscious of offence, and unaware 
of owing anyone an apolocy. 

And yet, strange to say, there were times—few and 
far between—at which Mr. Knowles, senior, would be 
abruptly visited by lights revealing to him startling 
contrasts between the methods on which his household 
and those of his neighbours was conducted. It might 
be an aggravated edition of the leg-of-mutton incident 
(with no brown paper parcel upon the lobby table) or 
it might be a threatening inclination of the breakfast 
hour to melt into that of luncheon which would cause 
him bitterly to reflect and angrily to declare that really 
things could not go on in this way. At such moments 
he became abruptly transformed into the frowning 
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semblance of a household tyrant. Immediately all the 
‘clocks in the house were sternly controlled, and the 
Draconian decree would be issued as to meals being 
served to the fraction of a minute. Any person not 
down on the stroke of eight P.M. would linger at his or 
her peril, condemned to follow to the dining-room 
under the stigma of public disgrace. Traditionally it 
was recorded that during one of these periods of reform 
the master of the house had on two evenings running 
actually occupied the hearthrug, watch in hand, at the 
appointed hour. On these occasions both Alf and Hal 
had managed to save their distance. On the third 
evening it was the household tyrant himself who saved 
his; while on the fourth, upon the stroke of the fateful 
hour, Miss Sophy Penhurst occupied the drawing-room 
in splendid isolation. 

“Tfulloa! Father not down yet?” 

This from Alf, with a discreet grin, and still strug- 
gling breathlessly with his cuff-stud. 

Upon which Aunt Sophy, intent upon screening the 
paternal dignity :— 

“ He will be down directly, no doubt; it can only be 
business that has kept him.” 

When five somewhat strained minutes had -passed, 
during which Hal alone had effected a somewhat shame- 
faced entrance, the discretion of the filial grin sensibly 
diminished. After ten further minutes Miss Penhurst 
admitted that “ business” no longer satisfied her as an 
explanation. She gave it as her opinion that sickness 
must be in play, and exhibited certain symptoms known 
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to the famlly as the “ flutters,” and which caused Mary 
Jane to go for the smelling-salts. 

Fortunately the salts were not wanted, the search, 
hastily instituted, discovering Mr. Knowles in excellent 
health in one of the smoking-room arm-chairs, and a 
mud-spattered golfing jacket, blissfully buried in the 
fourth canto of the Odyssey. 

Homer was a corrective which he occasionally took 
to the noblest of games, for his was a case of double 
existence. Deep, deep down under the golf player 
there lived a scholar, generally suppressed, but who 
yet occasionally kicked for his rights, most successfully 
during those spells of bad weather when the course was 
either flooded or impossibly slippery. When at table 
he would fall into deep abstraction, as was his habit, 
he would be just as likely to emerge from it with a 
classical quotation as with some despairingly technical 
remark regarding the match of the afternoon. Tucked 
away in a drawer of his writing table there lay a bundle 
of sheets with a fragmentary translation begun in Cam- 
bridge days, and round which, before the rise of the 
idol to which he had surrendered himself body and 
soul, most of his thoughts had concentrated. Oc- 
casionally on wet days, and behind locked doors, he 
would take them out with a qualm of remorse, as of 
that of an unfaithful lover, and would hammer away 
at this or that line. But it was done shamc-facedly 
and half-heartedly, and it required no more than 
the advent of the evening paper with the newest 
golf record to send Homer into the background, 
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and cause Harry Vardon or Willic Park to fill the 
horizon. 

After the evening upon which Hal and Alf had found 
him in the smoking-room at 8.20 nothing more was 
said about houschold reform, and tacitly habits slippe: 
back into the only method of existence which seemed 
possible to a Knowles, and which consisted in the ab- 
sence of all method. 

True, they occasionally did arrive on the golf-course 
not more than twenty minutes later than the time at 
which they had announced themselves; but the effort 
evidently consumed so much nervous energy as to leave 
nothing over for the ordinary business of life. The re- 
sult, in facf, was only reached by the adoption of ex- 
treme measures, such as the surreptitious putting-on of 
clocks by Nana—a white-haired monument of nursery 
days and who inadequately struggled to act Providence 
to the “lambs” whom she had once smacked and dosed. 
On “match” days it was she who went from bedroom 
to bedroom, telling black lies concerning the hour ; she 
who would warn Aunt Sophy that she had heard Mr. 
Knowles asking four men to dinner on Wednesday—a 
circumstance which he had probably forgotten to men- 
tion, and she who had saved the house from catas- 
trophes innumerable by collecting the glimmering 
cigar-ends left about the place. 

That Joan should find not only a conveyance but 
actually two people waiting for her on the platform was 
due principally to the coincidence of her predecessor’s 

eparture, for just as the Knowles’ were constitutionally 
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unable to mind hours so were they constitutionally in- 
capable of remembering dates. 

“Tet me see, is Smith coming here on the 15th, or 
is that the day he leaves again?” would be a fair speci- 
men of Mr. Knowles’ remarks of this order. 

“T fancy that was the day he mentioned in his letter 
as that of his sister’s wedding,’ Miss Penhurst would 
mildly remark. Upon which her brother-in-law, quite 
pleased at finding his memory so unusually accurate :— 

“« Ah—I knew there was a 15th in it somewhere!” 
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“By Jove!” said Hal sotto voce, as the 4.20, having 
disgorged a miscellaneous and generally “fishy” (both 
figuratively and literally) crowd from its thirds, now 
produced from its “first” a vision in grey tweed, with 
the ends of a white gauze veil fluttering most tanta- 
lisingly about a white motor-cap. 

“Can that be her ?” : 

The gloom on Alfs face, which the study of the 
Highland trips had entirely failed to dispel, showed 
abrupt signs of lifting, and had to be artificially re- 
settled ; for fickleness was a quality which Alf scorned 
as something quite ignominiously youthful. Hal might 
gape as wide as he liked and even go red all over, for 
Hal was only seventeen, and at eighteen and a half one 
naturally takes things more seriously. Yet even at this 
age one has not necessarily outlived the faculty of see- 
ing visions. 

“JT am sure you are Vic’s brothers,” said the vision, 
descending upon them with radiant eyes and lips, and 
with a small, gloved hand as frankly extended as toa 
pair of school-boys, “In fact I know you are, because 
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I have seen your photos. How nice of you to meet me! 
Oh, don’t bother about my dressing-case. Parker will 
see tothat. And, thanks—no, I think I will keep hold 
ofmy umbrella. I hope we're going to drive in an open 
thing, for I want to look at the sea. I’ve been gloating 
over it all the way along, It’s the first time I've ever 
lived near it, you know. How perfectly delightful to 
think that I shall be able to look at it for three whole 
months !” 

“Three whole months!” 

During that blissful drive along the cliffs the words 
echoed eloquently within two fast-beating hearts. Alas 
for male constancy! Whither had fled the gloom on 
Alf’s face? Where now was the memory of that dark 
and queenly countenance, which for a like period had 
ruled two sets of youthful dreams? For all her majestic 
presence Muriel was deposed before even she had 
reached her next destination. 

That, despite some critical reflections, the favourable 
impression was, on the whole, mutual, might be gathered 
from a passage in a letter written by Joan within the 
week of her arrival at Shorecliffe and addressed to Con- 
stance Ilervey, just now plunged in the gaicties of 
Featherstone Castle. 

“JT wonder why we are all so groovy as a nation? 
I mean that once in a groove, we stick there fast. The" 
moment we do a thing at all we seem obliged to do it 
so terribly hard. We don’t scem able to dabble, do we, 
in the way other people do? At Darrington it was the 
hunting groove; here it’s the golf. At Bigglesfield it’s 
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the turnips and the pigs; for papa is really quite as 
bad as anybody in that way. I suppose it’s got its 
good sides, though—now that I come to think of it; 
better than the half-hearted style of doing things, 
anyway. But the results eve comical sometimes. Now 
here, for instance, it isn’t always easy to put aside the 
thought that you have stepped into a nest of mono- 
maniacs, You would think, would you not, that after 
Spending most of the daylight hours on the ‘course’ 
they might have had enough of ‘Ze game. Not a bit of 
it! They make efforts, of course, tremendous efforts, at 
conversation—in my honour, I presume—but the force 
of mental gravitation always triumphs in the end. 
Take it, for instance, that I am talking of the rocks 
and the seawced and the sea-shore generally (I hope it 
isn’t ‘gush, but I suspect it sometimes is, for this salt 
air rcally does go to my head) ;—Mr. Knowles listens 
politely, but presently I notice a sort of vacant look 
creeping Into his cye, and then, in the middle of my 
most telling sentence, he turns to Alf with the remark: 
‘}*inlay seemed off his drive to-day, did he not?’ Or 
else, after a pause in the conversation, during which the 
three men have been brooding deeply over their plates, 
one of the boys will remark: ‘Now, if I bad used a 
cleck for the cleventh hole I wonder if I would have 
cleared that bunker ?’ 

“At night, after Aunt Sophy and [ have retired, there 
are, of course, no further conversational efforts made; 
—and:oh, I must tell you of the ‘turn’ I got on my 
first evening here, The house is very old and weather- 
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beaten, you know—the sort of house that is almost 
bound to be haunted—and the boys had been telling 
me some painfully thrilling stories about drowned 
sailors who walk about the passages and bump against 
the walls—either because they have had too much rum, 
I suppose, or because they can’t help fancying that the 
floor is going up and down, and who can be heard 
pouring buckets of water over the oak boards, under 
the impression that it is the deck and that they’ve got 
to scrub it. Well, I had just put out the light when 
first I caught what seemed like distant whispers, and 
then mingling with the wind in the chimney, came a 
strange swishing sound, long-drawn and uncanny, 
and which J felt totally unable toexplain. It was not 
in the chimney, so much I was able to make out, but 
seemed to be rising from the lobby below, not con- 
tinuously, but in short, separate hisses. Water, I 
said to myself, and just then remembered the dead 
sailors and their passion for scrubbing decks, ‘Then, 
just as my blood was preparing to run cold, I heard 
Mr. Knowles’ voice saying in what was evidently a 
burst of enthusiasm: ‘That’s what I call a classy 
stroke!’—and it dawned upon me that all this had 
something to do with the ruling passion. Since then I 
have found out that it is their habit to practise their 
strokes in the lobby, after the retirement of the house- 
hold. JI don’t know whether the whispers are to be 
ascribed to concern for the slumbers of their neigh- 
bours, or to the fear of derision, for I hear that when 
Vic is here she comes out in her dressing-gown and 
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jeers at them over the balustrade, JI am also told that 
Mr. Knowles spends hours before a tall mirror with a 
club, practising his ‘grip’—and his ‘stance, and with 
diagrams of all the different sorts of grips and stances 
spread out around him; and I myself have seen him 
surreptitiously fingering his fork at table in a way 
which, taken in conjunction with a certain far-away look 
in his eye, seemed to me highly suspicious. 

“QOne thing is clear to me already: unless I want to 
be completely out of it here, I must assimilate myself 
to the atmosphere. [ cannot honestly say that golt 
appeals tome in the way that hunting does, but there 
are such things as acquired tastes, are there not? Well, 
then, I mean to acquire this one. Even common 
Christian charity points that way, since by identifying 
my interests with those of my table-neighbours, I shall 
save them so many agonising conflicts between polite- 
ness atid inclination, and let them loose upon the only 
subject which really interests them. They will be able 
to ‘talk golf’ with a good conscience then, now they 
talk it with a bad. Besides, I don’t want to have to 
dose in the drawing-room after dinner, like Aunt Sophy, 
who wakes with a start whenever Mr. Knowles, in a 
more than usually lively illustration of how somebody 
held his club, knocks down one of the drawing-room 
ornaments. She’s a small, spare little lady, with a 
slight ‘crick’ at the waist, which bends her small body 
forward, rather like that of a wasp,—but a perfectly 
stingless wasp, you understand. 

“Well, then, my resolve is arrived at. I’m not only 
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going to learn golf, but I’m going to /ove it! I’ve heard 
of people forcing themselves into liking bananas—well 
why shouldn't I compel myself to like this game? Ja 
not bothered, thank heavens, by any of those annoying 
questions with which Muriel contrives to spoil all her 
amusements. I shan’t care ‘what for’ (m knocking 
a ball about so long as I find enjoyment in the knock- 
ing. My only difficulty lics in the wealth ofinstructors 
Breaking hearts isn’t a vracious occupation, is it— 
especially when the hearts are not even quite full-grown, 
and many signs tell me that [ cannot make one of the 
two boys happy without causing a corresponding degree 
of miscry in the other. Personally I wasn't aware that 
cubs of that age went in for sentiment—not British 
bear-cubs, anyway ; but this is a family in which the 
common rules do not count. Nor can I even flatter 
myself that I am their first passion. I[ gather that 
Muricl had unconsciously applied the torch to the 
imagination of both my present admirers ; and judging 
from the peculiarities of the Knowles’ tempcrament, I 
should say that you, my sweetest Connie, will have no 
creat difficulty in causing my image to fade. I sup- 
pose it’s inevitable, in a Way, and capital practice too. 
Falling in and out of love at this rate must be almost 
as bracing to the nerves of the heart as falling off and 
on to a trapeze to the muscles of an acrobat. 

“But my present difficulty remains. I suppose I had 
better take lessons from them alternately. The worst 
is that they each have a different system of ‘ drive, 
and scout loudly at the fraternal method, while their 
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papa scouts at both the filial systems, and earnestly im- 
plores me to adopt what is the ‘only really scientific 
method’ unless I wish seriously to impair the whole 
of my future golfing career. I trust that my progress 
under my two youthful instructors will remain pretty 
equal, else fratricide might come within measurable 
distance. They are beginning to scowl at each other 
already in what is almost a Cain and Abel fashion, and 
which quite spoils their nice chubby little faces. Their 
papa is chubby too, ina way. He has a clean-shaven 
clean-cut face, and a funnily rotund figure which re- 
minds me of an ex-jockey—I mean a jockey who for 
years has been obliged strictly to regulate his diet, for 
fear of exceeding regulation weight, and who now, 
having quitted the turf, is able to indulge in food, 
without any restraining scruples, and can with equan- 
imity note the growth of his girth. The impression is 
erroneous, though, for he never really indulges at all, 
and sometimes even, owing to the pleasing vagueness 
of domestic arrangements, he hasn’t got over much to 
indulge in! But even although there may not be 
quite enough soup to go all round, nobody seems to 
mind much, and there’s no such thing as false shame 
in the matter. ‘You'd better tell the cook to come 
and tap us, if she wants to convince herself of our 
inner vacuum, Mr. Knowles said yesterday to the 
tablemaid at the end of a luncheon which had been 
—well, to put it mildly, scrimpy. And then followed 
a Greek quotation referring, as he explained, to the 
privations suffered by Odysseus during his wander- 
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ings. Another time, criticising a cake which had 
apparently been made with the sweepings of the store- 
room, he remarked, with a particular twinkle which he 
has in his eye, that if the currants happened to have 
any messages for each other they would have to shout 
in order to be heard. Under such circumstances even 
greedy people are obliged to laugh, and they’re all so 
nice and cheerful and deliciously simple about their 
little shortcomings that you would need to be a beast 
to bear a grudge. The highest sport is when they 
take a reforming fit, and secretly put on the clocks, in 
order to hurry up each other's movements—a man- 
ceuvre which results in a general atmosphere of mutual 
mistrust, and later hours than ever—faith in clocks 
being naturally shaken. 

“Good-bye now, I’m going to study my ‘Golfing 
Catechism’. It's terribly necessary, as I haven't half- 
mastcred the terms. I’m always mixing up ‘puts’ 
and ‘tees’ and ‘clceks’ and ‘brassies,’ and yester- 
day I shocked them all dreadfully by speaking of the 
‘ground’ when of course I should have said the 
‘links’ or the ‘course’, 

“ Yours ever, 
“JOAN.” 
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“WHATEVER is the man standing up to his ball 
for? He's long enough, strikes me, without climbing 
on to his tip-toes.”’ 

“Better than sitting down to it, anyway, like this 
fellow. Is it the ball or himself he takes to be a lady, 
that he should be for curtseying to it?” 

“They've funny ideas, some o’ them. Did you see 
that man in the last set, fingering his club up and 
down, for all the world like the keyboard of a pianer.” 

“Well done, Governor !” 

“ There’s a sclaffed shot for ye!” 

From out of the thickset crowd in front of the club- 
house at Fresham, the critical remarks buzzed into 
momentary audibility, to sink back promptly into a 
formless, many-voiced hum. 

Nana’s task had been a comparatively light one to- 
day, and the lics to be told regarding the progress of 
time of not quite so black a complexion as usual, for 
it was “Medal Day ”—an occasion on which miracles 
of punctuality were performed by the Knowles family, 
It is true that when at 8.15 Hal, dazed with sleep, had 
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stood beside his still warm bed Alf had declared it to 
be an even bet whether he would get in again or not, 
but in the end the attractions of the glorified “course ” 
had triumphed over those of mere blankets. Asarule 
the Fresham golf course was not a place which an un- 
enlightened stranger—a Frenchman, for instance, 
dropped without preparation on to its middle—would 
necessarily associate with the idea of pleasure. What 
his uninstructed eyes would see would be a wide 
stretch of very ill-kept grass, upon which a number of 
harassed looking men walked about feverishly, their 
brows generally knit as though in anxious reflection, 
their tongues mostly silent except for the utterance of 
oaths, and followed by menials laden with instruments 
which looked unpleasantly appropriate to personal 
combat. But on medal days—owing chiefly to the 
ample presence of the fair sex and of their festive 
garments, as well as to the voluble greetings of out- 
siders, many of whom were unorthodox enough to take 
the occasion as one of a mere social cathering—all this 
was different. On such days the club-house on the 
edge of the course served as the lode-star for every 
landau within ten and for every motor within fifty 
miles around. Not even the sea-fog which veiled all 
but the initial twenty yards of the course from the 
eyes of the spectators, ard behind whose damp cur- 
tain the boom of the waves upon the rocks was mono- 
tonously audible, had been able to act as a deterrent. 
To the mere outsider, watching one set of players 
after the other driving their balls into that blanket 
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of mist, and themselves melting into invisibility as 
they stalked off after them, it appeared a mystery 
how the objects of their pursuit were ever again to be 
traced or identified. One of the outsiders to-day—a 
member of the more select crowd congregating on the 
terrace of the club-house—had even been heretical 
enough to suggest that they were of identified, but 
that it was part of an experienced caddy’s duty to 
carry a few spare balls in his pocket, to drop surrep- 
titiously at convenient moments, in place of the lost 
ones—a remark which, if she had not happened to be 
young and pretty, would probably have resulted in the 
speaker being boycotted by all the men of her party 
for the rest of the day. 

Joan, who had heard the remark, felt terribly in- 
clined to shake hands with the heretic, all unintroduced 
as she was. After a month’s strenuous cult of the 
golfidol, during which Christian charity itself demanded 
a stern suppression of the sense of humour, it was 
something of a relief to hear the quasi-sacred subject 
treated in this new and light-hearted vein. She was 
just looking with a sort of grateful attention at the 
pretty and heretical girl and thinking how very be- 
coming that brown hat with the scarlet feather was, 
when someone beside her said: ‘‘That man has got 
style!” and instinctively she turned her head towards 
the teeing-ground upon which a player ina dark-grey 
suit, with his back towards her, was just “addressing ” 
his ball. Simultaneously a thrill, not exactly of re- 
cognition, but rather of memory, passed through her, 
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Even at this distance—for the terrace afforded a good but 
nota very close view—and even in the unclear atmos- 
phere, something about that back appeared strangely 
familiar, She craned her neck forward, just a moment 
too late, for already the little white ball had soared 
away into the mist, and its player, in its wake, was 
being swallowed up, traceless. For a moment she 
strained her eyes uselessly, and then shrugged her 
shoulders in mental self-derision. Of course she had 
been mistaken; for what, in the name of all that was 
improbable, should Will Allroy be doing here? At 
this time of year he would naturally be threshing the 
last of his corn, or else getting ready to plough the 
first of his fields, just like the good boy he was. But 
she quite agreed with the person who said that the 
man——whoever he was—had “style”. Among all the 
various figures—-some of them excruciatingly comical, 
since neither excess of bulk nor dearth of inches are 
disqualifications for the most catholic of all gamces-— 
which within the last hour she had watched driving off 
from that teetng-ground, his struck her as the best set- 
up, the least awkwardly self-conscious, altogether the 
most pleasing to the eye. 

From these reflections she was aroused by an 
earnest invitation from Hal Knowles, and realised that 
she was being called upon to take a hand ina “ four- 
some”; for the champions having all started upon 
their triumphant careers, the time had now come for 
ordinary mortals to have their innings—even mortals 
such as Joan, since the Fresham course, conducted on 
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the most liberal principles, opened its arms generously 
to both sexes alike. 

“Oh, but I should be much too nervous to play with 
all these people staring at me,” pleaded Joan in an 
honest funk. 

‘Nobody will stare afer you've started,” urged 
Hal. “And they can’t see you much through the 
mist, anyway. You won't feel nervous with father 
and Alf and the caddies. It’s just we four, you know, 
and only for practice. We've drawn lots already, and 
it's I who am your partner. I do so want to show 
them what a stride you have made with the interlocked 
grip.” 

The eyes of her youthful instructor were so bright, 
his voice so pleading, that Joan succumbed, very much 
against her own inclination; for to stop on the terrace 
and observe the women’s clothes and pick up scraps 
of conversation would have amused her far more. But 
for the mist upon which she counted for throwing a 
merciful veil over her movements her courage would 
scarcely have risen to the occasion, even though by 
this time the crowd had begun to melt. As she stood 
on the teeing-ground, with Hal giving voluble advice 
upon one side, and a fatherly caddy giving contrary 
advice on the other, Joan found herself marvelling at 
the equanimity of the much-observed champions, the 
popular interest in whose movements was such that 
ropes had been necessary to keep back the crowd. 
Just a minute ago she had heard the answer quoted 
of one of the stars of the course when asked if the 
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crowd made him nervous. “Not unless the light 
twinkles through their legs,” he had said, “when 
they’re a wall it’s all right.” 

But even though by this time there were not very 
many legs left for the light to twinkle through, they 
proved too many for Joan, who succeeded only in 
getting her ball off after she had dug two good-sized 
holes in the ground. The pained look on Hal’s face 
and the sorrowful headshake of the fatherly caddy as 
carefully he fitted back the ill-treated turf into its place 
were not calculated to restore self-possession——any more 
than the consciousness that her shot was at that mo- 
ment being sat upon and judged by what remained 
of the crowd. 

“Tt will be all right next time,” Hal assured her 
with too officious confidence and nearly had his nose 
snapped of in return—for was he not the chief of- 
fender? Had she not warned him that she would be 
too nervous to play? Neither could she conceive how 
any reasonable person could want to play golf in a 
fog. How was she ever to see the flags? Lamps 
would be more to the purpose on a day like this, 
Considerably crushed, her partner went after his own 
ball, reappearing diffidently from time to time, and 
proffering hesitating counsel whose results tarried, 
while the fatherly caddy grew more and more grieved. 

“You're slightly off your play to-day, are you not?” 
Hal ventured at last, when Joan had spoiled a magni- 
ficent “putt” by a wild stroke. 

There was no doubt about her being off her play, 
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Either the misfortunes of the first drive or something 
else had unbalanced her nerves. Presently repeated 
failure made havoc of what remained of her equanimity, 
and she began dealing those unreflecting, desperately 
vigorous strokes which her Golfing Catechism branded 
as the high-road to “golfing anarchy” It was in 
consequence of one of these ill-regulated strokes that a 
more than usually lengthy hunt had to be instituted for 
the missing ball. The fatherly caddy would have it 
that it had gone into the neighbouring bunker or 
“hazard,” a deep cleft in the ground, winding up from 
the rocky shore through several hundred yards of the 
course, like a miniature ravine—while Hal, anxious 
perhaps tovindicate his pupil’s performances, maintained 
that the bunker had been cleared. Necessarily the 
search took different directions. Joan herself, who 
inclined to the caddy’s theory, followed him down the 
steep sides of the bunker, in a suppressed rage with 
things in general. 

Within the last few minutes the fog had considerably 
thickened ; and down here in the marshy hollow, where 
dead rushes lay flattened out by the winter rains, the 
thickness was more intense—so intense that presently 
she lost sight of her caddy, and wandered on, to all 
intents and purposes alone, in a somewhat desultory 
search, her eyes on the ground, and giving an occasional 
poke to the rushes with the handle of her club. There 
was a limit to the time allowed for the recovery of a 
ball, as she had been taught, and surely that limit must 
be almost reached. 
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“ Have you got it?” she shouted, as out of the white 
vapour the caddy seemed to take body once more, walk- 
ing slowly towards her. 

Another step, and she saw that it was not the caddy, 
but a bigger and younger man, presumably engaged on 
an occupation similar to her own, since he too was pok- 
ing the rushes. 

At her call he raised his head with something of a 
jerk. 

“No, I have not got it,’ he said after a second’s pause, 
“but——’ 

And at that moment they met, and Joan first stood 
stocl:-stil], and then almost shricked :— 

“Will? No, it can’t be you! It’s impossible!” 

“Ts it?” asked Will, a trifle, but only a trifle more 
self-possessed than she was, and trying manfully to 
keep his grin within decent limits. “1 don't quite see 
where the impossibility comes in. This isn’t the top 
of the Rocky Mountains, after all. Why can’t it be 
me?” 

“ Oh, because it would be too—-too good to be true. 
There are so many things I want to hear about 
Mammia’s cold is quite gone, is it not? And papa is 
awfully pleased, J hear, with his new treasure of a 
bailiff? Oh, dear me, zw/az a surprise!” 

“ A jolly good sort of surprise,” agreed Will, squeez- 
ing the hand thrust towards him. 

It was the vigour of that squeeze which brought 
back Joan, partially, to a just appreciation of cir- 
cumstances. Somewhat annoyed with herself, she 
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pocketed the ill-used limb. For it is one thing to be 
pleased at a mceting, and another to make a naive 
display of that pleasure. In Mr. Allroy, too, some 
similar process of thought seemed to have been at 
work, for at this moment he turned and gave another 
whack to the nearest clump of rushes, presumably by 
way of marking adecent indifference. Between them 
a vision of their last meeting—whose outward circum- 
stances had borne a certain resemblance to this one— 
had stood up in a slightly ghost-like fashion. 

“Fancy finding you in a bunker!” resumed Joan in 
a better-governed voice. “ This is a ‘hazard’ with a 
vengeance. What caz you be doing here?” 

“The same thing that you are doing yourself, I pre- 
sumer—hunting a ball.” 

“But in this part of the country, I mean. I thought 
you were at Morhead.” 

“Pm going back there to-morrow, after a week’s 
shooting at Pelham Court.” 

“To-morrow? Then you've bcen a whole week in 
this neighbourhood ?—without looking me up,” came 
the mental rider, not untinged with displeasure, for 
Pelham Court, as she happened to know, was within 
eight miles of Shorecliffe. 

“You knew I was staying with the Knowles, did 
you not?” she could not resist asking, in the hope of 
feeding upon his confusion. But confusion did not 
figure in the promptly given answer, 

“Yes, I knew that all right. But as I understood 
from Dr. Quinne that you're going through a rest-cure, 
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or whatever they call the thing, I naturally shrank from 
producing occasions of irritation.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

Joan laughed a little angrily. So that was why he 
had looked so much less surprised than she herself 
had felt! 

“T sometimes think that Dr. Quinne is approaching 
his dotage. But—how about those balls of ours? By 
the way, I didn’t know you played golf? I thought 
you never did anything so useless as games?” 

“Don't I, though!” 

The ostentatious frivolity of the laugh—a reeular 
devil-may-care sort of laugh—-betrayed the annoyance 
awakened by the insinuation. 

“T used to golf at Cambridge—sowed my golfing 
wild oats there—and lately I’ve taken it up again. 
Excellent way of killing time in winter. I’ve laid out 
a golf-course on one of the fields on the home farm.” 

“Dear me!” was the most intelligent of the re- 
marks which, in her astonishment, occurred to Joan. 
To hear Will talk of “killing time” was so new a de- 
parture as quite to upset all her ideas. Evidently the 
“sood boy’s” reputation must have been weighing 
upon him lately more heavily than usual. 

“There!” she added in the same breath. “ They’re 
shouting for me; don’t you hear? Oh, and my caddy 
will be back again in a minute. I’m sure he will. 
Dear me, how thick the mist is getting! Oh, bother— 
I can’t go on with this stupid game. Will, let's get 
out of this! I’ve mountains of questions to ask. 
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We've only got to follow this cleft—it takes us right 
out among the rocks, and nobody will sce us in this 
fog. Let’s cut and run, Will!” 

At the thought of the twelve holes that remained to 
be done, of the sorrowfully reproachful faces of partner 
and caddy, a sort of panic had come over Joan. The 
wide golf-course scemed to stretch before her like a 
portless sea. Her courage to face it abru:-tly failed. 
Upon her companion she turned a pair of imploring 
eyes. The hope of escape had, for the moment, swept 
aside all other considerations. 

“My Golfing Catechism says that a golf ball that is 
not found within five minutes is to be accounted lost; 
and fora player the same rule should apply, should it 
not? Besices, the fog is getting thicker every moment 
—they will have to stop playing as it is,” she urged 
in face of his hesitation. 

But it was not for long the hesitation, nor was it her 
words that put scruples to flight, but rather the ex- 
treme blueness of those imploring eyes. But for the op- 
portune recollection that his opponent in the “single” 
he was playing, a short-sighted man much annoyed by 
the mist, had offered some time back to drop the 
match, it is possible that the scruples might have made | 
a better stand. As it was they had not a chance; and 
almost before he knew that he had taken any decision 
Will Allroy found himself hurrying along over the 
rough ground in Joan’s wake, laughing as gleefully as 
she was laughing herself, and casting just as fearful 
looks backwards for possible pursuers. 
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The friendly fog conspired with the windings of the 
narrow cleft to facilitate escape, and presently, hand in 
hand—since the steep ground made assistance desir- 
able, and putting their clubs to the profane use of 
walking-sticks, the truants scrambled out among the 
rocks, close ta the booming sea, and knew themselves, 
humanly speaking, safe. 

“Ah, this is better!” said Joan, dropping a little 
breathless upon the first conveniently horizontal stone. 
“To go on with that game would have been a farce. 
Even if I had not already made mince-meat of the 
handicap, that bunker would any way have been the 
grave of any hopes I might ever have entertained.” 

“And why aren't you shedding tears upon the 
grave P” 

“Why aren't vou ? We're in the same boat, surely. 
You have probably buried far more hopes than I have 
in that bunker.” 

“Tm not so sure about that,” said Will re-becoming 
deliberate. 

“You don’t speak like a proper devotee.” 

“ Neither do you.” 

Joan began to dig a hole in the sand with the handle 
of her club. 

“Took here, ?d better make a clean breast of it. 
For days past I have been feeling that unless I could 
confide the horrible truth to somebody I shall choke 
upon it. But there was nobody I could possibly tell it 
to, you see, for fear of mangling my neighbour's feel- 
ings. But you'll do all right. In fact, Providence 
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seems to have dropped you from the skies for this pre- 
cise purpose. Well, then, here it is—but so close to 
these sacred precincts I must hush my voice: know 
then that I just /oathe golf!” 

Having said the ominous words, she stopped and 
looked at him a little anxiously, not quite sure 
whether any man with a golf club in his hand could 
hear them with tolerance, Seeing nothing worse in 
his face than an amused interest, she was emboldened 
to goon, 

“It's becoming the nightmare of my life—not through 
my fault—for I can honestly say that I have spared no 
effort to acquire the taste. I have slept with the 
Golfing Catechism beneath my pillow, and have studied 
its maxims until they are burnt into my aching brain, 
‘Keep your temper in all circumstances of difficulty 
and pressure’ is one of those maxims; and I’ve tried 
to do that, and if it’s true that keeping one’s temper 
simply means concealing that you have lost it, then I 
think that I have sometimes succeeded. Another 
Maxim assures one that stern mental concentration 
must produce interest. And yet, though I’ve been as 
stern as possible with myself the interest just won’t 
come. There's another maxim again which tells me 
that to get a beating is a valuable part of my golfing 
education; that’s meant to console me, of course; but 
the worst is that I don’t mind the beating, I only mind 
having to stop on the course so long when I would so 
much rather be hunting for shells on the shore. I’m 
dead to all feelings of shame in that direction. And 
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yet, on the penalty of having to live in a perfect litter 
of broken hearts, I have to pretend. My instructors 
are fellow-creatures, after all. There are three of them, 
mind, all intent upon building up my ‘style,’ and each 
upon a system of his own. I’m the bone of contention 
between them—between two of them, anyway—and 
you know how a bone gets pulled about,—morally, I 
mean. And when there are such delicious walks to be 
taken along the cliffs, and so many caves to explore! 
I never have time for a walk here; in fact, I scarcely 
have time to eat my food—for I’m always being 
hurried off from my breakfast, and am never back in 
time for lunch. But, short of falling ill, I can’t get 
out of it now. I’ve made my bed, and I suppose I 
must lie upon it. Oh, how much wiser Muriel was 
than J!” 

As she stopped, disconsolately, Will was heartless 
enouch to chuckle. 

“You do seem to have got into a fix,’ he observed 
with surprising complacency. 

“And I’m sure my character is deteriorating. Such 
a lengthened course of hypocrisy couldn't have any 
other result. Of course I daren’t ever appear amused, 
not even when they discuss a prospective visit to St. 
Andrews with bated breath, and in the same devotional 
sort of manner in which Catholics talk of going to 
Rome, or Jews to Jerusalem. Oh, they're a show, 
all of them.” 

“Mere boys, aren't they?” asked Will, as carelessly 
as anybody could wish. 
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with hushed voice.” 

Joan began to dig a second hole in the sand. 

“You haven’t answered any of my questions yet.” 

“J don't think I have had the opportunity. What 
was it you wanted to know ?” 

“ About mamma first. How do she and Vic get 
on?” 

“Not exactly first-class, I’m afraid. She seems to 
find Miss Knowles’ views of life even more trying than 
Miss Hervey’s models.” 

“Bother Vic! Why can't she hold her tongue? 
And papa? He must be in awfully good spirits about 
that treasure of a bailiff? ” 

“T can’t say that Mr. Thorburn’s spirits strike me as 
particularly high at present.” 

“That can only be because the hops have failed 
him.” 

“Or possibly other things have failed him too.” 

Joan bored the hole a little deeper—a ruffle of dis- 
pleasure on her forehead. There was a significance 
about the tone which did not suit her. Surely Will was 
not presuming to the point of admonition? 

“What are the people like you are staying with?” 
she asked, dropping the subject of Bigelesfield as 
abruptly as she had taken it up. 

“Very good sort. Mr. Fairley’sa first-class shot, and 
Miss Fairley sings divinely.” 

“Oh, to be sure, there’s a Miss Fairley too. Is she 
here to-day?” 
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“Rather. You may have noticed her on the terrace 
—a tall, fair girl with a scarlet feather in her hat.” 

“« Ah, I think I did notice her.” 

Joan’s club went further into the sand. The recol- 
lection of the face she had seen was not calculated to 
make the idea of the week spent by Will under the same 
roof with the wearer of that hat particularly acceptable. 
And singing divinely too! From the idea of singing 
to that of sirens never is a particularly long step. 

What obscure connection of ideas it was which at 
this juncture caused Joan to veer off suddenly into a 
panegyric of Darrington, it might not be fair to point 
out. That her recent pilot in the field should come in 
for part of the pancgyric was almost unavoidable, though, 
strictly speaking, it might not have been necessary to 
extend the commendation from his sporting to his social 
qualities. Dispassionately she assured her companion 
that she had never had a more entertaining table-neigh- 
_ bour,. 

“Is that the fellow Miss Hervey calls the talking 
box?” asked Will with rather imperfectly veiled dis- 
dain. 

Jcar; viewed him critically. 

“That's a little rude. The Golfing Catechism tells 
you to be kind, courteous and tolerant not only to 
elderly players, but likewise to all ladies on the links.” 

“The Golfing Catechism be——” 

“Good gracious, Will, don’t be profane, please 

“Why not? I should say that profanity must be 
very much at home in this neighbourhood. Just think 
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what an amount of blasphemy.these rocks must have 
drunk in in their day!” 

“But it’s superfluous here. You haven’t missed a 
shot, you know. All you've got to do is to say nicely 
how pleased you are that I had such a nice time of it. 
And I’m geing to have a nicer time yet at Featherstone, 
Ihope. I’ve been saving up all my best frocks for that. 
The Jebbs aren’t going to London this year; there’s 
something wrong with their house, I believe—drains or 
something. But they're going to make up for it by a 
regular orgie of gaiety at Featherstone. And no golf- 
course within miles. I’m just counting the days. I 
haven't danced yet, you see—having just missed the 
hunt ball at Darrington.” 

So persistently frivolous a talk produced its inevitable 
result. The stolid look she knew began to settle down 
upon Will Allroy’s face ; and presently, as deliberately 
as she was talking “gaieties,” he began talking 
agriculture. It was the surest way he knew of producing 
that counter-irritation which was to ease that being 
inflicted upon him,—nor did he, for such a purpose, 
shrink from adding to that reputation for steadiness 
under which he habitually groaned. 

The situation was showing signs of becoming 
strained, when a shout close at hand brought them back 
to realities; and Hal and Alf, almost tumbling over 
each other, made a helter-skelter descent of the rocks, 

‘Ah, thank heavens!” the cry greeted her. “We 
almost thought you had broken your neck in the 
mist!” 
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“Oh, no, I haven’t broken my neck,” explained Joan, 
while two pairs of startled eyes measured her companion. 
“But I’ve had a slight mishap—something like what 
the Golfing Catechism calls a ‘rub of the green,’ I 
think,” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DISCONTENTED LAMB 


“AND do you think, miss, that she’d be for wearin’ 
her jools every day, after she was married?” asked 
Maggie Vhilps, at the end of a gorgeous inventory of 
the diamonds, sapphires and rubies, not to mention 
“ropes of pearls¢ which the Princess who had just 
escaped from underground captivity had worn on the 
occasion of her marriage to the Prince recently de- 
livered from the form of a particularly loathsome toad. 

“Not a, surely,’ argued Joan. ‘It would be so 
heavy to begin with,—several pounds weight, I should 
say.” 

‘What matter would that be, seein’ that she would 
only have to sit still on a sofer? They don’t do more 
nor that, do they, the Princesses? And the things 
wouldn’t wear out, ye see, not like a gown would. I 
could hold with her hangin’ away that cloth o’ gold 
frock with the orstrich feather trimmins and not bring- 
in’ it out ’cept for Sundays, but I wouldn’t be for 
locking up them necklaces, if I was her. Just fancy 
sittin’ there, day after day, with all them blue and red 
and yeller stones upon you!” 
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Maggie's sturdy little hands sunk abruptly from the 
fishing-net she was busy with, while with wide open 
brown eyes, she scemed to all appearances to be staring 
straight in front of her, lost in blissful contemplation. 

“Ropes of pearls! just fancy that! Them’s not the 
sort of ropes that father ties up his boat with, miss, be 
they?” she asked with a joyful snigger. “Be there 
such things ’as ropes of pearls, miss, outside o’ the fairy 
tales?” 

“l’ve never come across them,” admitted Joan; 
“but I fancy that American heiresses and Russian 
Empresses and those sort of people have got them. I 
once read a description of the Russian Empress’s ball- 
dress, which was all looped up with bouquets, of which 
all the leaves were filigree gold and all the flowers 
sapphires. And her sister had the same thing in rubies, 
and each flower had a diamond heart. People like that 
would have ropes of pearls too, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, miss—not really !”’ ejaculated Maggie, her 
homely features almost split in two by the breadth of 
an ecstatic grin. “Just think how they must have 
twinkled!” 

Joan began to laugh, and then stopped ina sort of 
fright. It was a process which since the beginning of 
her acquaintance with Maggie Philps she had frequently 
gone through. For if the naive speeches tickled her 
fancy, the abrupt realisation of who it was who made 
them was apt to step in with a sudden sense of pity not 
unmingled with perplexity. What meaning, for in- 
stance, could the word, “twinkle” have for one who had 
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never so much as seen the glimmer of a star in the 
sky? 

It had been in some fear and trembling that Joan, 
bent only upon keeping her promise to Muriel, had 
paid her first visit to the blind girl, for her previous 
experiments in philanthropy had quite failed to 
develop the taste. Poor people, as she knew them at 
Bigglesfield, meant a mingled atmosphere of flannel 
petticoat, gruel and Bible readings—a combination 
whose dulness had always weighed heavily upon her 
spirits. And a blind girl too! Would that not be an 
ageravated edition of the usual thing? Visions of a 
pallid martyr, drooping under the doubie scourge of 
poverty and lack of sight, threatened to lame her re- 
solve. She knew that the girl spent all her days alone, 
since her father and two brothers—all that remained of 
the family—lived by the fishing. VDity for so isolated 
an existence pushed her towards the cottage, while that 
instinctive horror of infirmity which perfect health is 
apt to feel, would have kept her back. And then one 
day, spurred by a fresh reminder from Muriel and 
somewhat ashamed of her weakness, Joan, mindful of 
the instructions given, had tucked a fairy-tale book 
under her arm and had set off for the Philps’ 
dwelling. 

To her own boundless astonishment it turned out to 
be one of the most interesting days of her life, and even 
one of the most entertaining. On the very threshold 
she was met by a surprise: the sound of a shrill and 
lusty young voice singing, or perhaps it might be more 
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truthful to say howling out a well-known air, with but 
an indifferent regard to tune, but a right good will:— 
Old King Cole was a jolly old soul, 
And a jolly old soul was he! 


He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl 
And he called for his fiddlers three! 


For a moment Joan thought she must have come to 
the wrong cottage, but having reviewed her directions 
and found them correct there seemed nothing for it but 
to cross the paradoxical threshold. 

“You can’t be Maggie Philps, surely?° she was 
_pushed to exclaim, at sight of the stumpy, red-checked 
girl, who, alone in the scrupulously clean kitchen, sat be- 
fore the mighty folds ofa fishing-net, among which her 
sturdy little hands moved in and out with incredibie 
rapidity and precision. 

Maggie Philps was on her feet already, a welcoming 
grin overspreading her homely features. 

“Wherefore should I not be?” 

‘“‘Because—because I thought that Maggie Philps 
could not see,” stammered Joan, gazing fearfully into 
the wide open brown eyes, which seemed to be fixed 
full upon her. 

Maggie's grin grew broader. 

‘Its my eyes that are takin’ ye in—that’s it. 
They’ve taken in many a one before now. Why, there 
"ave been folk in this house for a couple of hours, and 
who left again without ever finding out that I was not 
the same as they. We have our jokes about it, times, 
the lads and I. It’s a famous way of playin’ a trick.” 
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“Qh,” said Joan, beginning to doubt her own 
identity instead of that of Maggie’s. Blindness viewed 
as a joke was decidedly a novelty. 

“You're never the lady what Miss Muriel promised 
me?” asked Maggie at Icast as incredulously as Joan 
had spoken a minute ago, and almost in the same words 
Joan answered :— 

“Why should I not be?” 

“Because Miss Muriel said as how you would come 
at once, and I’ve been lookin’ for you all along. It’s 
been a weary time without any of them fairies, and with 
never as much as an ogre or a dragon to fit into my 
dreams.” 

“Good gracious! Do you like dreaming of 
dragons?” 

“When they’re fine and fiery and are good at lashing 
their tails and spitting flames. Oh, then they make the 
dreams grand and lively—keep you bustling round in 
your sleep, sotosay. But I like the Princesses better, 
‘them with the golden hair and the jools in their belts 
and the cloth o’ gold frocks. I do love fine frocks— 
and oh miss, would you think it over-bold of me if I 
ask to have a feel at yours? I do love to know what 
a person’s frock is like.” 

“Tt isn’t cloth of gold, and there are no jewels in my 
belt,’ laughed Joan, as she submitted. 

“No, it isn’t cloth o’ gold, but it’s fine and soft, all the 
same,” pronounced Maggie, while the palms of her 
hands passed rapidly over Joan’s figure. ‘“ And oh, 
my! what can be the name of this fur? That’s fit for 
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a Princess, any way. How my fingers do sink in! 
Oh, and them buttons !” 

She gave a little grasp of enjoyment and then 
swallowed hastily, somewhat in the fashion of agour- 
mand, whose mouth is inconveniently watering. 

“And miss—if so be you don’t mind”—her fingers 
hesitated upon the boa nestling against Joan’s throat. 
“One feel at your face! Would that be downright 
onpleasant to you? I should feel 7 Axew you then for 
sure,” 

“So long as you don’t tickle,” laughed Joan; and 
the little work-worn hands passed quickly over her 
features, , 

“That will do,’ said Maggie with decision as she 
sat down again before the nct she was mending, whose 
salt-impregnated meshes, suspended from a hook in the 
ceiling, filled the small kitchen with the atmosphere of 
the sea. 

“ And now, if so be you've any of them dragons by 
you, I'd be greatly obliged if you'd kindly lead them 
out. The work gets on ever so much faster when I’m 
lending an car.” 

“And when there are no stories to listen to you sing 
songs, don’t you? I heard you just now.” 

“Yes, that was one Miss Muriel taught me 
splendid song for keepin’ off black thoughts. I like it 
better nor any. That old King must ha’ been a regular 
good sort. I’m always for the folk that enjoy their 
lives, not for the weepin’, whinin’ lot.” 

That was the way the acquaintance began, which in 
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the weeks that followed and in every spare hour to be 
saved from the golf course, flourished into unlooked- 
for vigour. That first visit had not only extinguished 
dread but had awakened a certain curiosity, for the 
blind girl belonged to a species of humanity which 
Joan had not yet come across. The pallid martyr 
sank definitely beyond the horizon. If Old King 
Cole was a jolly old soul, there could be as little doubt 
that Maggie Philps was a jolly young one. What she 
would have been, seeing, it was rather hard to imagine 
—possibly an insupportable “bouncer”. Maybe it had 
wanted the curb of her infirmity to keep her natural 
exuberance within reasonable bounds—in which sense 
her blindness might be regarded as a merciful 
dispensation of Providence. Upon an overflowing 
nervous encrgy it had not been able to impose 
restraint. It was only by degrees that Joan could 
probe the extent of that energy. Maggie moved and 
spoke so little like a sightless person that at first it had 
scarcely struck the visitor as strange that the kitchen 
should be kept in such marvellous order. It required 
observation as well as reflection to appreciate the 
significance of the fact that this stricken creature, 
scarcely more than a child, living in pitch darkness, 
was nothing less than the prop of the household. 

‘But who cooks the dinner?” Joan had asked, early 
in the acquaintance, 

“Who should cook it but 1.” 

“But without eyes, Maggie?” 

“You don’t cook with your eves. do you? You 
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cook with fingers to stir and a nose to smell, and ears 
to hear the pot hissing. Ive got all those. Besides, 
that’s all nonsense about my having no eyes; I’ve got 
ten o’ them, one in each finger tip, to be sure.” 

And Maggie rocked her body in sheer delight at 
her own joke. 

“But your nose and your ears don’t help you to 
darn a stocking !” 

“Then it’s somethin’ else that helps me, I suppose, 
for the stockin’s do get darned somehow. I couldn’t 
have the lads walkin’ about ragged, you know.” 

They were wonderfully little ragged, considering, 
and quite admirably submissive to the rather unusual 
sort of domestic tyrant who, not always over gently, 
wielded the sceptre of the household. Nor was the 
submissiveness to be marvelled at ; for Joan soon came 
to the conclusion that the three good-natured, lumpish 
men, reeking of salt water and tobacco, whom on 
Sunday afternoons she would find in the hut, one old 
and two young ones, would have been as helpless as 
babes without her moral as well as material support. 

“Have ye no’ seen my knife about, Magsie?” one 
of her brothers would ask, and her reply would come 
as readily as though she had “seen ” it. 

“Tt’s on the dresser, second shelf from the bottom, 
straight behind the cracked china mug.” 

It was Maggie who bound up the old man’s finger 
on the day he got it torn by a fish hook, and she before 
whom her brothers trembled when on Saturday night 
she would call them imperiously to her side in order 
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to assure herself by means of the sense of smell of 
whether or not they were fresh from the public-house. 
It was Maggie too, whose short, stumpy fingers, in the 
long hours of solitude, fabricated the nets with which 
they drew a precarious living from the deep. 

Then into this sober existence, marked with the 
sion of toil, there had suddenly burst a ray of light. 
It was while Muricl was here that she had heard her 
first fairy talc, and had made the ravishing discovery 
that she possessed an imagination. Thenceforward 
no day could ever be quite dull, no solitude quite un- 
peopled ; not even the physica] shadows wrapping her 
round could remain black. Into the gloom had burst 
visions dazzling enough to light up a thousand nights. 
It was as though the very gloom served but to heighten 
the intensity—as though the very formlessness of her 
conceptions left but a wider escape to fancy—a fancy 
that was well-nigh insatiable. The chief thing, as 
Muriel, and Joan after her, had discovered, was to lay 
on the colour thick. Maggie liked her fairies super- 
latively lovely and her witches superlatively ugly, her 
giants as huge and her dwarfs as diminutive as possible, 
But, above all, she loved gorgeousness. The more 
gold glittered, and jewels flashed, and silk dresses 
rustled the better. Nor did it matter that the red and 
blue and purple patches spread so liberally over the 
tales were neither red, nor blue, nor purple to her, but 
necessarily stood for something undefined and unde- 
finable. Almost it might be thought that Nature, in 
some ‘obscure way, was supplementing this gloom- 
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stricken existence with the necessary complement of 
light and colour. And with the necessary element of 
frivolity too. To hear this creature, clad in washed- 
out cotton and toiling away at a recking net, revel in 
the descriptions of what she termed “finery,” and 
taking such words as “velvet” and “brocade” into 
her mouth with as intense a gusto as the gourmand 
afore-mentioned might take a morsel of food cooked to 
perfection, was to wonder at the paradoxes in which 
life sometimes indulges. And perhaps the most 
paradonical circumstance about it was that the contrast 
between her own lot and that of the fortunate heroines 
who lived happily for ever after, always scemed to 
cheer and never to depress her. Over this obdurate 
cheerfulness Joan had frequently puzzled, unable to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. Was it a reflecting 
cheerfulness or an unreflecting one. That is to say, 
a mere matter of temperament? Did she perhaps 
secrete cheerfulness as automatically as the silkworm 
secretes silk or the pcarl-oyster pearls ?P 

“Maggie,” she now asked—it was the day on which 
the “ropes” of pearls had been discussed—*“ would you 
like to be one of those Princesses who have nothing 
to do but sit on a sofa?” 

Maggie paused in her net-mending. She appeared 
to be considering. 

“Tm thinkin’ I’d rather see her than be her, miss.” 

“But why ? Wouldn't you find it delightful to have 
nothing to do?” . 

“T can’t rightly say how it would feel like, for I’ve 
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never tried it, you see; but I do think as how the 
time must pass a bit slow. And then——” 

“What then?” 

“Tt would depend upon whether she could feel as 
though she were wanted. A person who sits on a 
sofer can't be very badly wanted, ’cept to be looked 
at; most things would happen all right without her, 
wouldn't they ?” 

“T’ve no doubt they would.” 

“That’s it, miss. I don’t like things to happen 
without me. I’ve sometimes asked myself whether 
it ain't downright selfishness wanting the lads and 
father to hang upon me asthey do, and not to be able 
to find their pipes nor clean their boots without me. 
But I’m made that way, I suppose. I couldn’t abide 
the thought that they were lookin’ upon me as just 
a piece of useless furniture. ‘A puir blind body!’ 
What can a puir blind body do?’ Oh, I’ve heard 
the neighbours whispering. Well, and I’ve shown 
‘hem now what a blind body can do. I was quite a 
small thing when I made up my mind about it—not 
nore than eight years old. Some one had been telling 
istory of a painter in some foreign pairts who had 
10 hands, but only stumps of arms, and who got his 
yrushes strapped on to the stumps and painted all 
‘ight with them and got his pictures hung with the 
vest in the land, I couldn’t get over that story. If 
1e was able to become a painter without hands, why 
should not I be able to become a housekeeper with- 
nut eyes? I asked myself, and from that day I set to 
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work. It weren’t just over easy, but I’ve no fear now 
of bein’ called a puir blind body, and I know that I’m 
wanted—very badly wanted. Tell me, miss, the lads 
don’t strike you as bein’ worse looked after than the 
run of the lads in the village, do they ?” 

Joan was so busy looking into the naively radiant 
face before her that she almost forgot to answer. So 
that was Maggie's secret! It was not upon tempera- 
ment alone, it was upon conviction too that her un- 
shakable serenity was founded. She was waved, and 
therefore existence was full—even such existence as 
hers, and even unbrightened by a single ray of material 
sunshine. Some inner sunshine there probably would 
be. Where would it come from? Not from the fairy 
tales, surely, for those were but a recent phenomenon. 
For the first time in her life Joan caught a glimpse—a 
distant one—of a new sort of joy: the joy of living 
for others, beside whose radiancy mere personal enjoy- 
ment took on a strangely dingy hue. In such an 
existence as this there could at any rate be no room 
for that tiresome question of “What for?” which 
Muriel had first started. Whether she were mending 
nets or stirring messes, Maggie Philps would never be 
troubled by any doubts as to the absolute usefulness of 
her occupation. 

“Did you say that was the last story in the book?” 
asked the subject of Joan’s reflections, anxious to get 
back to business. 

“Yes, the very last, and the last of the fairy-tale 
books too. You will have to wait until I procure 
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myself another, for really 1 don’t know any more by 
heart.” 

Magcie’s face fell. 

“Then what be we to talk about, miss ?” 

“Ah, it's not as bad as that. I’ve got another book 
here with stories in it, but I’m afraid they're not the 
right sort. They're called Aforal Tales for the Young, 
and there doesn’t scem to be a single fairy in it.” 

“Moral tales mean tales about good people, don’t 
they, who get all they want?” 

“Yes, or else about bad people who get punished in 
the end.” 

“Tet’s hear one o’ them,” agreed Maggie in a sadly 
resigned voice. 

Joan opened the shabby little green book whose 
possession she owed to Nana. The bookshclf in Alf 
and Hal’s old nursery—over which Nana still watched 
as though over a deserted sanctuary—had ere this 
supplied food for Maggie’s mind. Plundered to its 
utmost limits it had to-day been able to produce 
nothing more promising than the moral tales. Joan 
picked out the titles which appeared the least dis- 
couraging. “A Grateful Lion,” “A Faithful Dog” and 
various other model quadrupeds passed in procession 
before Maggie’s mind’s eye. Then came a story of a 
robber, who, entering with the intention of murdering 
an entire family, had betrayed his presence by treading 
on a walnut shell left on the floor by one of the 
children. 

“JT don’t call that a moral tale,’ 
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“all the moral it has would be to teach the children to 
leave the nut-shells about instead of tidyin’ up. Have 
you any more of the beast stories, miss? Them’s the 
likest to the fairy tales, since leastways the creatures 
talk.” 

“Yes, here’s one called ‘The Discontented Lamb’. 

“« Once upon a time a lamb lived with its mother in 
a field of sweet grass, through which there flowed a 
bright stream of water. All that a lamb would wish 
for was his: but presently it began to grumbie. 

“<« Mia,’ it said, ‘I don't like this grass, it tastes bitter 
and sour, and [ don't like this water—it’s got no taste 
at all. The grass and the water in the fields on the 
other side of the hedge look ever so much nicer. Can't 
you take me there?’ 

“But the old sheep said that she could not, and that 
it would make no difference 1f she cid, since the grass 
and the water over there were just the same as here. 

“For two days more the lamb went about sniffing 
discontentedly, and then it began again to torment its 
mother with tts wishes. This time the old sheep 
reflected deeply, for she had been watching her son 
rather anxiously and noted his want of appetite. 

“«Very well, she said at last, ‘it won't be easy to 
reach another field, but I will try. Of course we must 
wait tillit isdark. I knowa gap in the hedge through 
which we can creep unobserved. Beyond a sccond 
hedge which we must manage to traverse there is a 
splendid field of grass. There you can have a good 
feed.’ 
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“The lamb embraced its mother and kicked up its 
heels for joy, scarcely able to await the evening. When 
it came at last it was so pitch dark that you could not 
have seen a hand in front of you. Pressed close to its 
mother’s side, for fear of losing her, the ]Jamb crept 
cautiously through the hedge, and presently througha 
second one. 

“This is the field I meant,’ said the old sheep in 
her son’s ear. ‘ Now taste the grass and see how you 
like it.’ 

“The lamb put down its mouth greedily and got 
hold of the very sweetest mouthful of grass it had ever 
tasted, 

“«QOh, beautiful! beautiful!” it cried, gambolling 
about in spite of the darkness. ‘Oh, why have we not 
got grass like this in our field ?’ 

“* And there 1s water too, when you are thirsty,’ said 
the sheep, leading the way to where a stream could be 
heard tinkling close at hand, 

“When the lamb had drunk the water it could 
scarcely contain itself for joy. 

“*«Oh, such water! Such water! Oh, how I would 
drink all day if we had this stream in our field.’ 

“For the greater part of the night the lamb ate and 
drunk so hard that at last it was obliged to desist. 

“<Oh, | feel so heavy, ma, it murmured, ‘I don’t 
feel able to walk.’ 

“« There is no hurry,’ said the sheep. ‘It wants 
several hours to dawn. Lie down beside me and take 
a sleep before we start home. You are so fat just now 
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that I am not sure whether you could get back through 
the gap in the hedge.’ 

‘So the lamb lay down and slept and dreamed beauti- 
ful dreams, and did not wake until the sun shone hotly 
upon its nose. Then it opened its eyes and looked 
dreamily about and began to remember things. In 
another moment it sat up, blinking hard. 

“Ma, how have we come into our own field? I 
don’t remember getting back through the hedge.’ 

“*«We haven't come back,’ said the old sheep, ‘we 
have never been away.’ 

“* But you took me through the hedge ?’ 

“*Ves and back again through the same hedge by 
another gap.’ 

“* But that sweet grass? and that good water?’ 

“Ts the same grass and water which you have eaten 
and drunk every day of your life. Butin the dark it tas- 
ted different, only because you thought it was different. 
This will show you, my child, how wrong it is to 
grumble at the good gifts you have, merely because 
you have them every day.’ 

“After that the lamb hung its head and never again 
grumbled at its food or at its drink.” 

“They must have kept their hedges very badly 
mended in those pairts,’ observed Maggie, in whom 
the imaginative faculty never deadened the practical 
sense. 

“T think it’s rather a stupid story altogether,” said 
Joan, as she closed the book. 

For some reason or other which she did not stop to 
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analyse, she was aware of being annoyed with the 
story. ven without analysis, various fragments of 
reflection floated through her mind. One of these 
fragments referred to Will Allroy, and to that first 
glimpse she had had of him on the golf-course the 
other day. There could be no denying the fact that, 
before she had realised that he was just himself, the 
turn of his figure had struck her in a manner which his 
recognised personality had never succeeded in achiev- 
ing. And yet, to establish any analogy between her- 
self and the flavour of the unrecognised grass to the 
Discontented Lamb would have been manifestly absurd, 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MORE IMPRESSIONS 


FroM Miss HERVEY, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE, TO 
MISS THORBURN, SHORECLIFFE, 


“ DEAREST JOAN, 

“Tf artists have more delights than the average 
run of human beings they certainly also have more 
trials, Take what I have gone throughhere. Vic had 
prepared me for any amount of gorgeousness, but not 
for the colours screaming at each other in this posi- 
tively deafening fashion. J never would have thought 
it possible to spend so much money upon producing 
so excruciating an effect. And there’s no escape from 
it, Flying from an apartment in which the amount 
and brilliancy of the gilding absolutely hurts my eyes, | 
come pluinp into another which secms steeped in ver- 
milion. Beyond that there will be what they call a 
‘boodoar,’ beautified with a cunning mixture of peacock 
blue (the wrong shade of course) and burning orange— 
so soothing to a pair of smarting eyes! Nota sober 
coloured corner in all the huge house to which I could 
carry my lacerated ewsthetic sense, not even my own 
bedroom, where the mixture of styles daily puts my 
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teeth on edge. The enormity of placing a would-be 
Louis Quinze table in the immediate vicinity of a 
Japanese screen is perhaps not evident to you, but it 
forms one of my hourly trials. And of course in a 
strange house you can't procure relief by shifting the 
things about as you would doat home. Ass for pictures, 
the less said about them the better. Fortunately there 
aren't many of them, of which Mrs. Jebbs is quite as 
glad as I am, though for different reasons. Her point 
of view is that it’s a real pity to cover up cheerful walls 
with gloomy pictures, 

“Not even by looking out of the window can I find 
happicr pasture for my eyes. By daylight the scene 
is simply desolating, though at night it undoubtedly 
has a livid glory of its own, Just at first I tried to 
talk myself into the belief that the glory made up for 
the lividness ; I was bent upon making the best of it, you 
sec, but Pve given that up. I dont believe anybody 
—not even a Icustace Vallery, though his brush means 
magic—could make anything of these flaming monsters ; 
for the nearer you succeed in representing them, the more 
pure stage work the effect would be bound to be. 

“In default of artistic delights I have been trying to 
comfort myself with social ones. I can’t say I have suc- 
ceeded particularly well, which is strange, as there is 
plenty of fun going on here. So far as I can see two 
categories of men frequent this house, either creatures 
who drop their ‘h’'s’ and don’t know what to do with 
their hands—acquaintances dating from the Jebb’s pre- 
millionaire days, I fancy—or else awful mashers with 
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eye-glasses and drawls, who evidently think that in 
crossing so plebeian a threshold they have condescended 
quite sufficiently. I detest their ridiculous ways, and I 
detest their hideous tail-coats. I don’t think I’ve ever 
before felt so strong an aversion for the modern male 
garment. How much more satisfying to the eye are 
velveteen jackets and wide-brimmed hats ”—(such as 
artists wear, mentally interpolated Joan when she 
reached this passage in the letter. As her thoughts 
darted back to the revelations of the studio her lips in- 
voluntary curved). 

“The son of the house is the worst masher of them 
all, and a very superior hand at flirtation, as I daresay 
Vic has told you. He began by working his eyebrows 
at me too—he seems to do it mostly with his eyebrows 
—and I’ve no doubt you'll be honoured in the same 
fashion.‘ It is evident that he highly approves of the 
Itinerant Daughters arrangement. From his point of 
view it simply means an agreeable succession of ‘ flirts’, 
But he hasn't proved dangerous to me—perhaps be- 
cause he doesn’t happen to be my taste in men—and 
unless Iam very much mistaken, your taste in men too 
lies in a different direction. I should almost venture to 
guess that brown hair which inclines to curl and a skin 
tanned by the open air would hit off your fancy better. 
There! don’t give it me too hot! It’s only a little trial 
shot of my own. I’ve bcen at Bigglesfield, mind, and 
one can’t make oneself blind and deaf at will can one? 

“Yours ever, 
“ CONSTANCE HERVEY.” 
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FROM MISS JEBBS, DARRINGTON, TO MISS HERVEY, 
FEATHERSTONE CASTLE. 


(Extract. ) 


“T’ye never been in a place where there are so few 
poor people to visit as here. At first sight it seems 
to be a subject for rejoicing, but a nearer view dis- 
covers causes of regret. I hope you won’t mind my 
saying that I think your father makes mistakes some- 
times. His one idea of charity seems to be to scatter 
money broadcast and indiscriminately, which is quite 
contrary to the principles of the New Philanthropy 
whose maxim is: Help yourself and others will help 
you. I fancy it’s because he is too absorbed by his 
horses and can’t find time to go into the separate cases. 
It's a way of buying off his conscience, so to say, and 
he does it on a most generous scale. Young Mr. Mel- 
ville, who is dreadfully frivolous, talks of the charities 
es “Fire Insurance,” and though, considering the sort 
of fire they are supposed to insure against, the idea is 
rather blasphemous, still it somewhat expresses my 
thought. Your mother, too, seems to do everything 
with money alone ; and indeed she has arranged her 
life so that she has no time to do it with anything 
else. Dearest Connie, since living in your home I 
have come to understand the lonely feeling you used 
to complain of. JI imagine that your mother delongs 
to you as little as mine belongs to me, and perhaps 
even needs you as little as mine does me. Mamma 
and J can live deside each other quite peaceably, but 
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we cannot live zzf/r each other, because of the diver- 


sity of interests. This is my real grievance against 
life.” 


From Mrs. JEbBBS, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE, TO 
Miss JEBbBS, DARRINGTON. 


“My DARLING GIRLIE! 

“It's long since you've had a line, ain't it? 
but your giddy old mother is no good at the pen, as 
you know, and she’s been having so grand a time of it 
with every single bedroom full and so much cham- 
pagne a-going that even the old man began to pull a 
rather long face, though you know he’s not apt to be 
stingy with the purse strings. It’s been a regular gem 
of a week—what with the fancy ball at Ilpham and 
our own theatricals here.” 

(A long list of gaieties is here omitted.) 

“To the fancy ball I wanted to go as Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but they all told me I was too fat for the part, 
as it seems the poor lady was very underfed, which is 
strange in her position. So I went instead as a 
Rockocaw (I’m not sure whether that’s the way to 
spell it, but I can’t be bothered with looking up in 
a dictionary). That Hervey girl, your friend, went in 
a light green dress with her hair down her back 
and called herself a water nymph. She's coming in 
for a fine time, ain't she? though I’m not quite sure 
whether some of it isn’t wasted upon her. She does 
her hair nicely and wears pretty frocks, though the 
colours are mostly too washed out for my taste; but 
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she seems to get tired of dancing so soon, which is 
ridiculous at her age, and she doesn’t take to the other 
sports, such as the tobogganing on the staircase, or the 
playing hide and seek in the stables. It’s funny how 
little idea of fun the young people now-a-days have. 
Miss IXnowles was better in a way; she could dance 
till four in the morning without seeming to think that 
she had begun, but it wasn’t the right thing either, for 
she has got hold of some ridiculous idea about women 
voting in parliament, or something, and she kept talk- 
ing about it to all her partners, instead of doing the 
sensible thing and just having her fling. I like the 
sort of girl who lets herself go in a ballroom, and 
thinks of nothing but having a gocd time of it—what 
you would call a frivolous girl, I suppose. That sort 
doesn’t make me feel small, like the ones do that go in 
for having ‘ideas’. Miss Thorburn’s that sort, I hear, 
and I’m just looking forward for all I’m worth to her 
visit. Won't | give her a good time of it! But I hope 
Hughey won't flirt too badly with her. He’s been 
rather worse than usual latcly. I always say that he 
ought to have been born a Turk, or some person of 
that sort, so as to be able to keep a dozen wives with- 
out getting into trouble with the police. 
‘Well, ta ta, girlie, 
“Your foolish old mother, 
“ TLANNAH JEBBS.” 


“« P.S.—Miss Hervey wore a pale yellow dress the 
other day, picked out with gold. It suited her some- 
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how in spite of her being fair, but I couldn't help 
thinking how much better it would have suited you. 
Oh girlie, what a real pity that your old mother can't 
hand you over a bit of her empty pate! If we were 
liker each other we’d belong to each other better, 
wouldn’t we? But patience, girlie, youll have me 
some day, all to yourself. When I’m real old, and ton 
stiff to dance and too heavy to toboggan, I'll belong to 
nobody but you, if you’re still wanting me, that’s to 
say, for most likely you'll be off with a husband by 
that time, for all your talk of meaning to stay as you 
are, But so long as I can move I just fave ¢o enjoy 
my life and all the good things that money can buy.” 


FROM MIss THORBURN, SHORECLIFFE, TO MRS. 
THORBURN, BIGGLESFIELD. 


(E’xtract.) 


“Tt was so funny meeting Mr. Allroy upon the 
Fresham Links ; but we had such a short talk that I 
couldn’t ask him half the questions I wanted to. I 
suppose the primroses are out by this time at Biggles- 
field? Here there are no primroses, and I rather miss 
them. Perhaps they are too strongly pickled by the 
salt breezes to flourish. Papa must be frightfully busy 
now that spring has set in. Docs he still tap the 
barometer in the hall to see what the weather is going 
to be like? The other day I heard that same tapping 
sound here, just outside the drawing-room door. It 
was Mr. Knowles, anxious about a golf match next 
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day (they have a barometer in the lobby here, too) 
but fora moment I thought I was at Bigglesfield, and 
do you know, mummy, it made me feel almost a little 
queer. 

“ Are you sure your cold is guzte gone?” 


FROM Mrs. THORBURN, BIGGLESFIELD, TO Lapy 
HERVEY, DARRINGTON, 


“My DEAR EDITH, 

“Tt was very kind of you to send me that 
last report of Joan. I should have answered long 
ago with one of dear Constance, had I not been laid 
up with one of my bad colds. She is gone now, you 
know, much to my regret, for she is a sweet girl and 
so pretty, though [ begin to understand some of the 
difficulties you have with her. Painting is a very nice 
occupation for a young girl, I think, but it is a pity 
she cannot make up her mind to choose more judicious 
subjects, such as flowers, for instance, instead of those 
ragged people she is so fond of as models. But we 
cot on very well together, all the same—better, I am 
bound to say, than Miss Knowles and I get on. I 
suppose it is because I am so old-fashioned that I 
cannot gct used to these new modern ideas, and she 
talks of nothing all day but female suffrage. It 
wouldn't so much matter if she talked to me alone, 
but I fear she has spread her theories in the village as 
well; for reports have reached me of an agitation going 
on there in favour of the women’s vote. I consider it 
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my duty to warn you about this, dear Edith, since she 
will be with you next month, and you have youn, 
daughters in the house, in whose tender minds such 
ideas are easily implanted. In my own opinion Miss 
ivnowles is a dangerous young person. George laughs 
at me when I say this, and declares that there is no 
more danger in her than in an empty barrel, and that 
it’s as good a way of passing the time as any other, 
and when Mr. Right comes along all the other Rights 
will go flat to the wall. But I cannot take the thing 
quite so lightly as this. She seems so very much in 
earnest and quite sincere, I am sure. I certainly wish 
her well in every possible way, but I shall not be sorry 
when she goes, especially as she is to be succeeded by 
‘fiss Jebbs, who, from all [ hear, is exactly the sort of 
nice, serious girl I have always wished to know. It 
will be so charming having a fellow-worker whose soul 
is in the work and so refreshing to be able to share all 
my plans with a kindred spirit. 

“In conclusion let me assure you again of my undying 
cratitude for your care of Joan after her accident. So 
long as she was in your hands I[ knew all was safe, but 
I cannot help feeling a little anxious while she is at 
Shorecliffe. Miss Penhurst is most kind, no doubt, but 
those old maids are necessarily so inexperienced about 
cirls, and so apt to let them get their fect wet and do 
other foolish things. 

“With kindest remembrances to dear Sir Edward, 

‘“ Yours sincerely, 
“ ALICE THORBURN.” 
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FROM FRAULEIN STEINDL, DARRINGTON, TO MISss 
HERVEY, FEATHERSTONE CASTLE. 


“ DEAR MISS CONSTANCE, 

“You were kind enough to say that I might 
write to you in your absence, and as J think you may 
be anxious to know that all your baintings are safe I 
take my pen to the hand for to assure you that I have 
been faithful to my word and haf let in the air and the 
dust wiped off in your studio two times in every week. 
Everything is in order there; only to my sorrow I have 
on Tuesday discovered that a mouse has eaten a leedle 
hole in the corner of one of the linens—no, I think you 
say canvas, do you not ?—that were standing on the floor 
against the wall, not the bortrait of the gentleman in 
the velvedeen goat and with the beaudiful grey eyes— 
! hasten to say this, in order to galm any fears you may 
haf——-but only the canyas on which there is painted a 
blate with two apples upon it and three walnuts; and 
the hole is not very great either. 

“T always keep the key by myself and never let any- 
body ender that home of the muses where I miss your 
presence—ah, so sadly! Once only have I taken in 
Miss Joan during her presence here, and once only Miss 
Muriel. It was Miss Joan who the most interest showed 
inthe bigdures. I hopeit was not wrong of me to show 
her the bigdure of the gentleman in the velvedeen goat ? 
but I haf found it so beautiful, and you haf not told me 
that it was to be kepta secret. Oh dear Miss Constance, 
you never tell to me anything, though you know well 
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how fortunate your faithful Plumpsack would feel her- 
self for to receive your confidence. But whoam I that 
I should comblain ? 

“Miss Muriel does not seem interest to feel in the 
bigdures. She is very kind and gracious, but it is not 
possible to talk with her as openly as I did with Miss 
Joan. She seems to me like somebody who would 
live on the point of a high mountain—in her spirit, } 
mean—and who cannot bend herself down to think 
small things. She is not proud, ah no—but she is 
somehow so far away. She would have no baticnce 
with weakness, I am sure, that is why I keep silent 
in her bresence. When I would speak to her of the 
things of the heart she speaks to me of the things of 
the soulandofthemind. Shealso speaks to the servants 
of their souls, and she tries to lift up their moral sense, 
how she says. At the first Lady Hervey was not 
quite bleased about this, but since the story about the 
Australian mutton she makes no more objection. You 
remember perhaps how difficult it always was to get 
the footmen and housemaids the Australian mutton to 
eat. Well, Miss Muriel she did in some manner hear 
of this, and she did talk to them so seriously about the 
wickedness of rejecting wholesome food, and so clearly 
explained to them how leedle important it was what 
we nourished our bodies on, that the comblaints about 
the mutton have quite ceased. She spoke so beauti- 
fully, Sarah Ann tells to me, that they all had tears in 
their eyes. It is true that she also said that if Miss 
Muriel her own eyes had not been so beautiful and 
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brown she does not think the footmen would so have 
consented ; but I will not believe such a thing. 

“TI must close, dear Miss Constance. Much would 
[ like to speak to you still of my own sad trials, but I 
fear to weary you. What that French berson makes 
me suffer I haf no words to say. And the eyes she 
makes at the men—ah fzmmel ! 

“May God give you health, and may your wishes be 
fulfilled, whatever they are. How my heart would 
bound to see you happy! Fora time I thought I was 
going the joy haf of seeing two young hearts drawing 
together; for your cousin Mr. Melville, he appeared to 
devote himself greatly to Miss Joan; but alas, there is 
nothing of it come. And for Miss Muriel, her mountain 
is so high that Mr. Melville he does not so much as try 
to climb it. Also she docs not love the hunting like as 
Miss Joan did, so has he not the same obordunities. 

‘Kissing your hand, dear Miss Constance, 
“] remain your humble servant, 
“GUSTI STEINDL,” 


“P.S,--1 open again my letter to tell you of a great 
scene what hashappened. My lady has made the scene 
to the cook. It appears from what Sarah Ann tells me 
that what you call the‘ butcher's book’ was the reason. 
My lady had of course expected it to be smaller this 
month, because of the Australian mutton ; but instead 
it was perhaps bigger than always, and now it comes to 
light that the cook has been cooking the butcher’s meat 
for the servants’ dinner, quite as always, and the 
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Australian mutton has been given to the foxhound 
puppies. It was only yesterday that Sir Edward he 
did notice how well they were looking, and was so 
pleased at their fatness. There was what in German 
we should call a ‘Skandal,’ and of course the cook has 
received warning. Poor Miss Muriel is very unhappy 
about it, as she says that this adds deccitfulness to the 
bad act of waste.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
“THE PEOPLE SAT DOWN TO EAT AND TO DRINK—” 


“ THIS looks like the right sort of thing at last,” thought 
Joan, as, alighting from the luxurious motor-bus which 
had brought her from the station, she caught her initial 
glimpse of the Featherstone entrance hall, whose tables 
littered with motor caps and gloves, and whose gilded 
pegs, groaning under the weight of over-coats, spoke an 
eloquent and unmistakable language. For her ears too 
a treat was ready, greeted as they were by a pleasantly 
and equally suggestive buzz of voices from behind a 
gorgeous door to her right. 

That door once thrown wide by one of the plush-clad 
menials who had relieved her of her travelling 
paraphernalia, the buzz came so near to being a Babel 
that Joan, though no victim to shyness, hesitated on the 
threshold. 

During that pause she took in a picture, no longer 
exceptional, but new to her inexperienced eyes, for her 
transmigrations had not hitherto led to a spot on which 
“having a good time of it” ranges as the only thing 
worth seriously considering. This was what the differ- 
ent groups of the company disposed about the big, 
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luxurious apartment evidently aimed at, each according 
to its lights—some of them by shrieking over anecdotes 
propounded by the wit of the party; others, of more 
frolicsome mind, by romping with the sofa cushions or 
some other convenient article of furniture; the senti- 
mentally inclined, by putting their souls into their cyes, 
turned, it is needless to say, upon those of the opposite 
sex ; the frankly greedy ones by tucking in generously 
to the generously spread food. In that first moment 
of bewilderment all the women appeared to Joan to he 
dressed to within an inch of their lives, and both men 
and women to be talking at the pitch of their voices. 
Also some of the details of the scene were rather 
startlingly new to her—such, for instance, as that group 
cf young girls indulging in the innocent amusement 
of tickling each other's chins with a feather, under the 
highly appreciative gaze of several men—an occupation 
which entailed more bursts of laughter and consider- 
able rolling about upon sofas, 

Then, while Joan, like the swimmer on the edge of 
a pool, still hesitated, out of the brilliant chaos some- 
thing large and brisk and lilac surged towards her, and 
with the cry of “Here's the right lassie at last!” 
ringing shrilly in her ears, she felt herself gathered to 
an ample lilac bosom. 

“Havent I been just pinin’ for you, my dcarie 
said the same shrill but by no means unpleasant voice. 
“Took here, you people,” and as she veered round to- 
wards the company with the shrinking Joan’s hand in 
hers, the voice rose to trumpet-tones high above the 
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general din: “Here's my new daughter I’ve been 
tellin’ you of. Something worth looking at—eh? 
Hughey, come here this instant and be introduced !” 

“Is an introduction to one’s new sister not a super- 
fluous ceremony?” asked Mr. Jebbs junior, at her 
elbow already, with his eye-glass well in its place, and 
his eyebrows—those renowned eyebrows of his—yjust 
perceptibly raised as he took stock of the “ points” of 
the new-comer. 

“So that is the dangerous man!” thought Joan, as 
she rather frigidly bowed. “He does seem rather 
good-looking, but I think Connie was right about his 
not being my style.” 

The second reflection which occurred, stirred by the 
vague consciousness of having become the focus for 
eye-glasses and Jorgnons innumerable, was one of 
profound thankfulness for the impeccable cut of her 
travelling costume. 

It was while she was seated at one of the numerous 
tea-tables, her head sti whirling with the number of 
introductions just passed, that a new surprise awaited 
Joan. For behind the back of her hostess she became 
suddenly aware of the surreptitious approach of a 
strange and rather disquieting looking individual, with 
a mottled complexion and tufts of reddish hair dis- 
tributed impartially, but with a curious want of method 
about his head and face. Rubbing a pair of rather 
neglected looking hands, and with a pleasing twinkle 
of anticipation in his small, gleaming eyes, this per- 
sonage approached Mrs. Jebbs's chair on tip-toe, and, 
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stooping down, said “Bo!” in a loud voice, right into 
the matron’s ear. 

This—contrary to Joan’s expectation—turned out 
not to be an escaped lunatic, but only the master of 
the house indulging in what, to judge from the chorus 
of approving laughter from the Aadbzfués was just hit 
playful little way. 

“It’s too bahd of you, Jeem, it’s quite too bahd!” 
was all Mrs. Jebbs, herself laughing as loudly as any of 
them, found in way of protestation. 

That first evening at Featherstone was altogether: 
for Joan what ts vulgarly termed an “eye-opener”. It 
was not until a week later that she felt able to begin 
disentangling her impressions of this so utterly nove} 
milieu, Until this moment the whirl had been too 
breathless. Motor excursions, tennis matches and any 
numbey of “sports” by day, including pillow battles 
and blind-man’s buff, dancing and threatricals by 
night, left small margin for analysis. Needless to 
mention that bridge tables for the more sedately 
inclined were perennially set out; but the sedately 
inclined were few under this roof where animal spirits, 
perhaps following the lead of the grizzly haired but 
ever-green hostess, reigned supreme. 

“JT find them both dreadfully vulgar,” wrote Joan 
about this time to her mother—her home correspond- 
ence had lately taken an unexpected development— 
“but a good sort. As for the son he is neither vulgar 
nor a good sort.” 

“If you can imagine an elderly butterfly,” ran 
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another passage in the same letter, “that is what I 
should liken Mrs, Jebbs to; only that a butterfly could 
never be so well-fed as that, or its wings couldn't do 
the work. As for Mr. Jebbs he’s got the complexion 
of a raspberry, which after meals becomes that of a 
mulberry, and two favourite gestures which are always 
in use: either he’s rubbing the skin off his hands, as 
though over a good bargain—every time he comes into 
the room he seems to have just concluded a new one— 
or else he’s plucking at the tufts of hair which decorate 
him generally. I wonder whether this marks the 
despair produced by bad bargains, and whether the 
empty places on his head are the monuments of those 
of the past? But there must have been much more 
eood bargains than bad ones, for his spirits don’t seem 
to have suffered permanently, and certainly his purse 
has not. He’s got a little standing joke of his own, 
which consists in saying ‘Bo!’ into his wife’s ear 
suddenly, and which both of them seem to find ex- 
cruciatingly funny, though it happens at least once 
every day. He hasn’t much time to amuse himself 
personally, being away most of the time at the mines 
or something, but he evidently loves seeing other people 
enjoying themselves, and especially to see his ‘old 
woman’ having a good time of it. That’s the only 
thing that seems to count here; and a good time I am 
undoubtedly having—so much so, in fact, that the soles 
of my feet rather smart, and that my head sometimes 
aches from the smell of the motor petrol. One has to 
go through a certain training in these things, of course; 
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but it’s grand fun, all the same—especially the motor- 
ing, and I’m enjoying myself for all I’m worth. 

“By the bye, there are two such funny dogs in the 
house, an apathetic pug and a peppery Scotch terrier— 
Mrs, Jebbs’ private pets. They are fed in the dining- 
room and when the butler puts down the two plates be- 
fore them, each always walks over at once to the other 
one’s plate and dines offit. I asked Mrs. Jebbs why they 
did that, and she says it’s because each thinks that the 
other one’s dinner must be betterthan hisown. The but- 
ler acts accordingly; for the pug is strictly forbidden to 
eat meat, so the meat dinner is always put down bcfore 
him, and the wazgve dinner before the Scotch terrier ; 
and then they immediately exchange, and it’s all right 
of course, and both quite satisfied.” | 

Her fellow-guests, too, came in for a good deal of 
Joan’s observation, though in the continual stream of 
change the observation could not be carried very far. 
Quickly she had “spotted” the two classes of which 
Connie had spoken: the plebian relics of the Jebbs’ 
humble days, and the aristocratic parasites who con- 
descended to help him enjoy the fruits of his labours. 
Necessarily, the latter class predominated; for in the 
hot race for wealth most former associates had been 
left too far behind to be anywhere within sight. Just 
at first Joan had been a trifle puzzled ; for to her unin- 
structed eyes the pillow-battles and the tobogeanning 
on tea-trays had appeared to be amusements more 
likely to appeal to the instincts of the lower classes; 
and yet, ear-rending though their laughter was, and 
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richly though they interlarded their conversation with 
slang, she did not quite see her way to classifying the 
perpetrators as “bounders”, Presently she caught 
names and even titles, and began to grasp the fact that 
among these loud-voiced romps representatives of the 
best families in the land figured. The days of behav- 
ing “nicely” in drawing-rooms were quite obsolete, as 
was explained to her—the tiresome days of sitting on 
sofas and making polite conversation. The only 
“smart” thing now-a-days was to do whatever the 
spirit moved you to do, and to say whatever came into 
your head. A house like this, where you could call 
for anything you wanted, almost like in a hotel (with- 
cut the inconvenience of a hotel bill to pay), and wherc 
vou needn’t be bothered with remembering that such 
things as manners existed—since at other places there 
still survived people who went in for being shocked— 
was simply invaluable. For the sake of the breadth of 
field gaincd even the Jebbs couple could be swallowed 
without grimacing too strongly over it. Such the 
general point of view, as gradually it penetrated to 
Joan’s understanding. That the “swallowing” process 
did not exclude a running fire of derision behind the 
hosts’ backs is surely obvious. Neither Mrs, Jebbs’ 
accent nor Mr. Jebbs’ gestures were able to escape the 
shafts of all the wits of the company, or of those who 
held themselves as such. To eat this man’s extrées and 
drink his champagne, and to lose no opportunity of ex- 
posing him to the ridicule of the company seemed a 
universally accepted plan of conduct. 
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Among these people there were various types new to 
Joan. There was a girl, for instance, with fevered 
eyes and a strange jerk in her voice, who, on the very 
evening of her arrival, had pounced upon her after 
dinner and carried her off to a corner for a “jaw”. 

“I say,” she had opened the conversation @ b7ule- 
pot, ‘that’s a ripping idea that doctor of yours had 
about the moving round as you do. Ive heard all 
about it from the old woman Jebbs. I'd give half my 
hair to join the dance. Look here, what would you 
say to me as a candidate? You couldn't have felt 
sicker of your home than I was of mine; but not hav- 
ing a duck of a doctor at hand to prescribe for me ] 
had to do it all for myself. P'm type-writing in Lon- 
don now; and it was awful fun at first getting up in 
the morning and cooking my breakfast on a gas-stove. 
But that has somehow lost its point lately, and my 
father has cut off my allowance, as he thinks that will 
bring me home; but I know I shouldn't stand it for 
more than a month or two. That Itinerant arrange- 
ment would be the very thing for me. I just Aave to 
be moving on if 1am to keep in my right mind!” 

“Ts she not out of it already?” Joan asked of 
herself, as she watched the small fists pummelling 
a sofa-cushion, by way of outlet to internal un- 
rest. 

Subsequently she heard that this girl had abandoned 
a luxurious home and gone to slave in London, not in 
obedience to any altruistic call, but just by way of a 
‘change ”. 
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“T suppose Doctor Quinne would put her down on 
his list of patients at once,” thought Joan. 

Others too might, not unfairly, have figured upon 
that list. That young éégvante, for instance, with the 
heavy eyelids and the powdered skin, whom Joan 
overheard informing her table-neighbour that she spent 
the spring in London, the summer at Ostende, the 
autumn in Switzerland, the winter in the Riviera, and 
the rest of her time at home. Or the intense-looking 
person, who kept telling everybody that what she 
required was being taken out of “ herself” —her system 
for attaining this end being to turn her intense eyes 
upon every man who approached her, and with her 
dusky gaze to rake the depths of his flirtatious capa- 
bilities. The voluble matron who told Joan that she 
had just spent three months in refurnishing her house, 
and now that it was done was so sick of the look of 
the things that she was sighing for a tenant to take it 
off her hands, and the couple of spinster sisters who 
talked to her enthusiastically about the charming 
cottage they had just settled in to, were presumably 
fellow-sufferers of her own — from “ Topophobia”, 
The cottage really did sound charming, with rose- 
smothered gables and the most rustic porch imagin- 
able ; but it was neither the roses nor the porch that 
awoke the enthusiasm, it was the vicinity to the rail- 
way Station. 

“Positively only fifty steps across,” as one of the 
sisters triumphantly explained to her; “not even a 
pony-carriage wanted; nothing but a porter and a 
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wheelbarrow. I do believe it’s the house in England 
easiest to get away from!” 

That this should constitute the chief merit of any 
house lay,.so to say, between the lines, just as obviously 
as had done the supposition that the object of furnish- 
ing one’s dwelling was not in order to live in it, but in 
order the more readily to get rid of it. 

Strongly diversified they were, these ever-shifting 
inmates of Featherstone—a motley crowd indeed— 
and yet with a curious sort of family likeness between 
the bulk of them: that unquietness of eye and de- 
meanour which the unceasing pursuit of an object 
never quite attained is apt to develop, all the more 
readily when the object is that ephemeral thing called 
pleasure. About the women in particular there was a 
species of mental breathlessness and universal in- 
capacity for concentrating attention upon any subject 
that was not either dress or scandal, while in the men 
their inner vacuum was more frequently veiled by the 
elaborately cultivated symptoms of languor. 

“T’ve been reading some charming books lately,” 
Joan overheard one of these breathless women saying 
to another; “I can’t remember what they were called, 
or whom they were by—my poor head is so over- 
worked, you know—but sv interesting; you should 
really try to get them.” 

But the fragments of conversation to which Joan 
found herself listening at times were frequently far more 
bewildering than this. 

“What's your Phobia?” said one ultra-modern 
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woman to another, in as matter of fact a tone as 
though she were asking “Who's your milliner ?” 

“Oh, mine is raw meat,” came the unhesitatine 
answer. “The time I lose in London in dodging the 
butchers’ shops is quite sinful. A sheep’s carcase 
finishes me for the day, and even a mutton chop makes 
me unfit for dining out.” 

“Mine is running water—doesn’t matter whether it 
comes from the neck of a bottle or the mouth of a pump 
-—breaks me into a cold perspiration merely to hear it.” 

‘Just imagine Amy Lysart pretending she hasn't 
any Phobia! As though it were possible for anything 
but the commonest peasant-nerves not to be revolted 
by something or other now-a-days! Amy says she's 
only got manias, but manias aren’t up to date a bit. 
Phobias are so much more interesting. What’s yours? 
I’m sure you’ve got a nice one.” 

It was Joan who found herself addressed. 

“Well, our family doctor declares that I suffer from 
‘Topophobia,” declared Joan, feeling much inclined to 
laugh and yet not quite daring to. 

“Oh!” said the circle of female hearers appreciatively, 
but a little blankly, their knowledge of ancient Jan- 
guages not being quite equal to their acquaintance 
with modern ailments. 

“T believe it means something about hating alway 
being in the same place.” 

The faces cleared. 

“Yes, that’s all right ; quite a decent sort of Phobia 
to have.” 
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And Joan had the sensation of having risen consider- 
ably in their estimation. It was all she could do to 
conceal from their obviously approving eyes the press- 
ing need of laughter, while inwardly soliloquising :— 

“What a pity old Quinine isn’t here! They would 
make a chapter ready-made in his book!” 

And yet another fragment :— 

“Where are you going to take your rest-cure this 
year? I’m thinking of the Sahara.” 

“Trop connu! and no rest at all really. Too many 
flies ; and the amount of violet scent it takes to drown 
the smell of the camels quite ruinous. Better join 
Lyddie and me in the ———-shire captive baloon colony. 
We've planned four weeks. Nothing but a baloon 
now-a-days for really getting out of the crowd and 
away from posts and telephones and all those horrors. 
Sir Augustine Mincecope is prescribing nothing but 
baloon trips this year.” 

“Y’m afraid that’s beyond my purse,” sighed the 
first speaker. ‘“ And then there’s one thing that 
puzzles me; about the frocks. I suppose you're 
strictly limited in your baggage, and how could you 
possibly live for four weeks in one frock, or even two? 
They would need to be specially planned too, I take 
it.” 

“They are specially planned. Celestine in Bond 
Street is the best person to go to; she’s just been ex- 
hibiting perfect angels of ‘baloon suits’. It’s worth 
making the trip just to be able to wear them. ‘A sort 
of soft, woolly stuff,’ don’t you know?” 
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From which point onward the talk became too 
technical to be followed by the outsider. 

Oh, Doctor Quinne, Doctor Quinne, what oppor- 
tunities you have missed in this house where it would 
seem that the host and hostess alone—the former pro- 
tected by the persevering force of work, the latter by 
the late dawning of her hour of enjoyment—are in 
possession of a set of healthily normal nerves. Would 
even the “romps” impress you as normal individuals, 
and the booby traps as refreshing symptoms of the 
survival of innocent tastes? Or would that sharp pro- 
fessional nose of yours scent hysteria where the out- 
sider sees only the boisterousness of high spirits ? 
Once more, what a pity you are not here to reap so 
rich a harvest of “subjects ”! 
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‘““AND ROSE UP TO PLAY” 


“SMELLS of money pretty hard, all this, don’t it?” 
an elderly sort of youth remarked to Joan in the 
course of one of the numerous “hops” by means of 
which Mrs. Jebbs was endeavouring to make up for 
the loss of the London season. 

“You don’t seem to find the smell disagreeable,” 
came the somewhat sharp retort, this being a class of 
remark which brushed against something within her. 

“ Aw—well, a fellow has to make the best of things, 
of course; and for the sake of the cuzszve it’s really 
worth while putting up with things, don’tcher know ? 
Still I do wish the old man would wash _ his 
hands before dinner at least. Did you notice the 
complexion of his nails to-day? Almost enough to 
put one off one’s grub—even such grub as this.” 

This time Joan pretended not to hear, She hal 
been six weeks in the house by now, and had had just 
a little too much of this sort of thing. 

The elderly youth tried another shot. 

“ Must say, too, that I live in terror of being shouted 
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deaf by our revered hostess. Strikes me she ought to 
pass a noise test, same as the motor busses.” 

This time he looked expectantly at Joan, for the 
joke had been saved up especially for her, and struck 
its author as extremely neat. 

But once more disappointment met him. 

“Jf think this is my dance with Mr. Jebbs,” she said 
coldly. “Wiul you please take me back to the ball- 
room? J have had enough of the conservatorv.” 

“ Always at your commands,” drawled the baffled 
masher, proficring a limp arm. “Can’t presume, of 
course, to stand in the light of the fortunate Jebbs.” 

With a curt inclination of the head, Joan dismissed 
her latest partner, and with scornful eyes watched his 
retirement. The back of his evening coat fitted mar- 
vellously ; neither was there anything wrong from the 
point of view of human anatomy with the back itself; 
vet what was there about this quite unimpeachable 
fizure which displeased her? The same thing perhaps 
which displeased, or at any rate failed to please her in 
ali the other figures of all the other men. For some- 
where deep down in her sub-consciousness a chronic 
wrocess of comparison had lately been at work, and 
the object of comparison was the tweed-clad figure 
scen upon the Fresham teeing-ground in that space 
\.hich had preceded identification. Plenty of these 
men were physically as well set up as that unrecognised 
volf-player had been, without succeeding in giving the 
same satisfaction to the eye. And the process of com- 
parison extended to other things besides their figures 
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—to their conversation, for instance. In the wilder- 
ness of inanities mingled of mockery, scandal and 
would-be smartness, even such things as turnips might 
have stood out with advantage. However prosaic the 
topics chosen by Will Allroy, they at least conveyed 
the impression of personal interest; while here each 
remark palpably had the sole object either of killing 
time or of airing wit. And the hypocrisy of it all! 
At this very moment she could observe her recent 
partner playfully button-holing the one approaching to 
claim her; could note the playfully affectionate pat on 
the back given to the man the complexion of whose 
father’s nails had just been under discussion. Some 
question as to to-morrow’s amusements was being 
asked, no doubt, or some impertinently broad hint 
given as to personal wishes in that direction, unless, 
indeed, she herself figured in the banter of which she 
could only watch the pantomime. The thought 
brought the blood to her face. for one moment 
Hugh Jebbs was in danger of a very cold reception ; 
but in the instant before he reached her Joan became 
aware of several pairs of watchful female eyes fixed 
upon her, and remembered the exigencies of her ré/e— 
the réfe which had been pressed upon her by «a con- 
glomeration of circumstances, among which flattered 
vanity formed no mean ingredient. It was quite early 
in her stay here that the women’s conversation had 
obtruded upon Joan’s notice the fact of Hugh Jebb’s 
enormous social importance. It was not only because 
he was the son of the house that he so completely 
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over-topped all his father’s guests, it was also because 
he was himself. 

“One of the greatest connoisseurs in women’s looks 
in London.” 

“Boasts of never having flirted with a plain girl in 
in his life.” 

Such and such-like fragments, reaching Joan’s ears, 
served to prick her ambition. Soon she had grasped 
the fact that the woman distinguished by his attentions 
reigned supreme here, Partly in order to prove that 
she might be that woman if she chose Joan had begun 
by smiling—rather disdainfully, but still smiling—upon 
his first approaches; and presently, the fumes df the 
surrounding atmosphcre rising to her head, she had 
adopted it as her task not only to get him to her feet, 
but to keep him there, holding him against all new- 
comers. All around her “flirts” flourished ; was she 
alone to abstain from using those powers which never 
before had enjoyed so widea ficld? Of scruples not 
one rose to make her hesitate. Applied to this man 
scruples were not in place, In painting his portrait, 
neither Vic nor Connie had used too thick a brush. 
And as little pity as she felt for him, as little fear had 
she for herself. She could stop him in time; she 
knew she could, and without the smallest danger to 
her inner peacc. He compared as badly as any of 
them with the standard in her mind; worse even, 
since his attitude towards his low-bred parents was as 
little to her taste as that of her fellow-guests. It was 
not hard to guess that supreme self-confidence alone 
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fkept him from visibly blushing at their short-comings 
and confined his attitude to one of contemptuous toler- 
ance, and to the perhaps half-unconscious effort o, 
diverting public attention by a double dose of mingled 
insolence and masherdom, It was these remarks 
which had ended by making him odious to Joan, 
while paradoxically enough adding to the zest of the 
audaciously .carried on “flirt”. The glances of the 
other women were always there to fire that zest when 
in danger of flagging. They were there again to- 
night, just in time to save Hugh Jebbs from the cold 
reception which for a moment had threatened. 


Alone in her room, several hours later, Joan sank 
down a little exhausted into the easiest of the easy- 
chairs present. 

“Tt’s great fun, yes, it’s tremendously great fun 
she said first in thought and then aloud, almost as 
though the sound of the spoken words was required 
for purposes of inner conviction, 

“Of course [ don’t say that I would care to spend 
the whole of my existence exactly in this way,” the 
mental argument continued; “but while it lasts it’s 
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great fun.” 

Presently she laughed aloud. She had just re- 
membered Muriel, and was trying to fit her into this 
so incongruous frame. No wonder it had nearly 
crushed her. Could Muriel ever stop saying, * What 
for?” in this ceaseless whirl of things which apparently 
were for nothing at all except the killing of time? 
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It was rather tiresome of Muriel to have suggested 
that question which lately had developed a habit of 
raising its enquiring head above the slowly growing 
tide of wonder, disapproval and—yes, disgust which 
in defiance of the unavoidable excitement of so highly- 
spiced an existence was daily creeping upwards. Could 
it be possible, just barely possible, that, after all, there 
was something in Muriel’s point of view? 

“If only there was some one to talk to,’ mused Joan, 
and then stopped in some astonishment at her own 
thought. Were there not dozens of people to talk to 
here, and fresh ones almost daily? And yet, now 
that she came to think of it, she had not had anything 
she could call a conversation since her last visit to 
Maggie Philps. 

Maggie Philps! How incongruous the name 
sounded, even in thought under this roof! She tried 
to imagine herself talking about Maggie Philps to any 
single one of her recent acquaintances, but she did not 
succeed, Neither the misfortunes nor the courage of 
a blind girl were subjects of conversation likely to be 
appreciated here. To touch upon them would be in- 
fallibly to expose herself to ridicule. 

No, she would certainly not talk of Maggie Philps, 
and meanwhile she would go to bed. With a long 
drawn-out yawn Joan dragged herself over to the 
dressing-table, where straightway her eyes fell upon 
three letters, the produce of the evening’s post, which 
her maid, by way of a delicate attention, had deposited 
among the hair-brushes. 
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The yawn was cut short, as, with the letters in her 
hand, Joan returned to the easy-chair. Vic and 
Muriel and—what was this third handwriting? Surely 
she had seen these crabbed characters before? Yes, 
on prescriptions. Old “Quinine” of course! Whata 
funny idea of his to write to her. Good advice no 
doubt. That could wait till after Vic, and particularly 
till after Muriel, for Muriel was at Bigglesfield, and she 
felt rather curious to know what Muriel thought of 
her own home and of the people she had possibly met 
there, 

_ But to this no clue was forthcoming, Muriel’s letter 
being no more than a hurried note containing a fresh 
request, as well as a few rather too well-chosen phrases 
touching the excellent qualities of Joan’s mother, but 
singularly enough no raptures concerning the common 
philanthropical works which, persumably, absorbed 
their days. As for the request it amounted to this: 
among Muriel’s pet charities there flourished in the 
village at the gates of Featherstone an establishment 
which she had dubbed a “ Kefuge,” but which her 
brother designated as ‘“ Muriel’s damaged-ware shop,” 
where women scrimped, either by birth or accident, of 
their full complement of limbs or wits, found a shelter 
as well as the particular sort of work which came with- 
in the scope of their remaining powers. Work, in fact, 
formed so prominent a feature of the establishment as 
to have earned for it a rather bad name among the 
paupers of the district, who were apt to fight shy of a 
place where even lame and one-eyed people were ex- 
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pected to do something for their bread. Not that re- 
creations were unknown, the chief of these being the 
annual “treat,” given on the occasion of Muriel’s own 
birthday, and consisting of some music, a little dancing 
and a great many eatables. It was in order to ask 
Joan to represent her on this closely impending occa- 
sion that Muriel was writing to-day. The girls would 
be disappointed if no one from the Castle showed, and 
of course her mother would be too busy with her guests 
even to remember the “ Refuge”, 

‘““T suppose I shall have to go,” thought Joan with a 
little grimace of distaste, dimly aware that the last six 
weeks had put her philanthropical powers strangelvs 
out of practice. ‘“‘ Tuesday, she says? Why that’s the 
day after to-morrow!” 

Then she turned to Vic’s letter, and presently was 
enjoying a spirited description of the triumphant cru- 
sade which was apparently being conducted in the 
Darrington schoolroom, and of the first passage of arms 
between Lady Hervey and the crusader. 

“Tt’s about the best ¢errain Pve worked on yet,” ran 
the letter; “and taken all round, Darrington is the 
nicest place I have ever stayed at. Governesses are 
just the right sort of persons to talk to; they have 
suffered too much under the old régzze not to welcome 
anew. And there is no denying the babies are very 
nice, so clean and rosy and altogether appetising, and 
so fond of climbing on to my knee. I should have 
thought that what you call the devils in my eyes would 
have frightened them ; but not a bit of it! I’ve never 
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before known any babies intimately, so I suppose that’s 
why they fetch me so much. Do you know I’ve some- 
times caught myself wondering whether it wouldn’t be 
worth while marrying just for the sake of having some 
of one’s own. Would that be treason to the cause, 
TY wonder? Well, it’s doesn’t much matter, since it’s not 
likely anybody will ever give me the chance of the 
treachery. 

“But to talk of more sertous subjects, I’m going to 
have such a treat! You're too far off for guessing, so 
I'll not keep you in pain. Imagine that Miss Penny- 
wise, one of the apostles of the suffrage movement and 
chief of the martyrs who were sent to prison because 
of a disturbance in the lobby of the house, or some- 
thing, is staying in the neighbourhood, and I am to 
meet her at dinner on Thursday! I’m just quivering 
for the moment. Barely out of prison, mind, with 
the halo of her glory still absolutely undimmed! Oh 
how I shall sit at her feet! They wanted to fine her 
five pounds, you know, but she flatly refused—on 
principle only, for she has heaps of cash — for the 
sake of encouraging her weaker sisters by her example. 
If only I can monopolise her for ten minutes I mean 
to consult her seriously as to my future, and the best 
means of serving our common object. I wonder 
whether she condemns matrimony unconditionally ? 

“Tt’s quite summery by this time, isn’t it? What Sir 
Edward calls the ‘dead season’. But there are some 
charming walks as well as rides along the green lanes, 
quite the greenest I have ever seen. We have nothing 
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like this at Shorecliffe. By the bye, I don’t think 
Connie is quite fair upon her cousin, Geoff Melville. 
I don’t find him nearly so empty-headed as she pre- 
tends. He is a quite recent acquaintance of mine, for 
it is only the hunting-season which the Melvilles spend 
here, as you know; but Mr. Melville junior came back 
again lately because of some horse transaction he is 
carrying on with his uncle. I understand that he had 
only come for two or three days, but he hangs on 
somehow, and I have had some rather nice rides with 
him. He is a great favourite with the children too, 
who love to ride on his back. You should see him 
acting a bucking horse!” 

“ And now for the good advice!” thought Joan, as 
she turned to the third letter. 


“My DEAR JOAN, 

‘It's the business of a proper medical ad- 
viser to keep an eye upon the progress of his patients, 
by means of the post, if needs be,is it not? Your 
first letter to your mother was pretty reassuring, to be 
sure. Balls about every second night, and sports un- 
countable in between, that’s about the figure of it 
ch? My own prescription would be almost identical. 
‘Take equal quantities of dance-music and of motor- 
horns, sprinkle with London frocks and season with 
promiscuous flirtation, mix well and swallow night 
and morning.’ 

“ As for events here I’ve no doubt your friend Miss 
Jebbs is keeping you up to date, but possibly a little 
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supplementary news may not be unwelcome. Things 
don’t always strike people from the same point of 
view, do they? She is very charming, your friend, 
and there is evidently no nonsense about her philan- 
‘thropical hankerings. I half suspected her of a pose 
at first, and so, I think, did our neighbour, young 
Allroy; but I’m quite convinced for my part, and, to 
judge from recent circumstances, so is Will. You 
know how shy he is of talking about his private ex- 
periments in that line, and what preposterous efforts 
he makes to hide the light of Christian charity under 
a bushel; but Miss Jebbs had very soon unmasked 
him, upon which he was sensible enough to surrender ; 
and now he is over at Bigelesfeld almost daily, unless 
she is over at Morhead, inspecting his various institutions 
and freely giving advice. I suppose they are comparing 
experiences most of the time, but, the bulk of the inter- 
views being /éte-a-tétes, | cannot of course vouch for that. 

“She certainly isa most interesting girl and quite 
handsome enough to bowl over any man under thirty. 
What a helpmate she will make some day to some 
worker as earnest as herself! 

“Your mother has had no bad colds lately; and 
indeed we are all in excellent health, including our 
young neighbour whom I have not seen looking so 
bright for long. 

“ Sorry I can’t end by feeling your pulse ; but 1t won’t 
be so very long now before I have the opportunity. 

“Your old friend, 
“ THOMAS QUINNE.” 
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Although she had no inclination for having her 
pulse felt, Joan at this moment distinctly regretted not 
being in a position of having her tongue inspected by 
Doctor Quinne, which would at least have given her 
a legitimate excuse for putting it out at him. She 
was feeling excessively annoyed, and also a little, just 
a little, uneasy. Was there not a spice of wicked de- 
light in the manner in which this uncomfortable in- 
formation was conveyed? For it was uncomfortable ; 
no getting over that fact. Muriel’s good looks, which 
had not interested her at all until now, suddenly be- 
came of extreme importance. But it was not the 
good looks alone, it was the community of interests 
far more, which constituted the real danger. 

The danger? Joan stopped upon the word enquir- 
ingly ; the danger of what? Why, of disappointment, 
of course, since it is always disappointing when any 
fellow-creature falls below the estimate we have made 
of him. If she had felt sure of anything in the world 
she had felt sure of Will Allroy, and this sudden doubt 
thrown on his fidelity made her almost fancy that the 
foundations of the future were swaying. Since that 
meeting on the Fresham Links he was no longer quite 
the same person he had been before; and even within 
this last week a new and unexpected ray of light had 
been turned upon his individuality. The person who 
turned the light had looked most comically unlike 
anything in the shape of an instrument of Providence, 
a spare little Frenchman with scanty grey hair brushed 
straight on end, quick black eyes and a small restless 
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nose which worked as incessantly as that of a rabbit, 
conveying the impression of a chronic habit of sniffing. 
Far from being a rabbit, however, he was somewhat of 
a lion, as the neighbour who had brought him over to 
dinner took occasion to point out to Mrs. Jebbs. 

“An awfully clever person,’ Joan overheard Lady 
Harringdon whispering to the hostess, “and writing 
such an awfully clever book, something to prove that 
there’s no other people in the world fit to tie our shoe- 
strings. A live symptom of the Eutente cordiale, I tell 
you.” 

Although usually fighting shy of the society of 
‘‘awfully clever people,” Joan was not sorry to find 
Monsieur Perluche beside her at dinner. His neigh- 
bourhood seemed at least to promise a change from 
the discussion of the latest “drawing-room” and the 
newest motor accidents. 

“You're the second person I have ever known who 
is writing a book,’ she opened conversation between 
the soup and the fish. “The other is a doctor, so of 
course his subject is medical, while yours is—— ?” 

“ Social,” completed Monsieur Perluche, taking rapid 
stock of Joan with his small alert eyes, and apparently 
also with his rapidly working nose. ‘I am employed 
in digging to the roots of the social developments of 
the European nations, and, by laying them bare, to 
explain the fruits they have borne,” 

“Ves, I think I understand that. And just now 
you're digging at our roots, I suppose. And what 
have you found there?” 
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““Many things I should have liked to find in my 
own country, things which might have made super- 
Auous our great revolution.” 

“For instance?” 

“TYor instance the man who not only reaps by 
sows,” 

“ How do you mean?” 

‘““} mean the man who puts something into the soil 
instead of taking it out; who does not look upon his 
estate as a lemon to be squeezed, with whose juice to 
season the pleasures enjoyed elsewhere; but who, 
possessing a piece of God’s earth, puts into it his 
thoughts and his energies, and not only into it but into 
the human element he finds upon it.” 

“ A clodhopper, you mean,” suggested Joan a trifle 
scornfully. 

“That is one of the names one gives him—yes, but 
another name is an Empire Builder. It is those men 
who have made you big,—bigger than your soldiers and 
your statesmen have made you. If we had had more 
clodhoppers of this sort at the time our old aristocracy 
danced attendance at Versailles, while their estates 
went to ruin in the provinces, who knows whether 
Louis XVI. might not have kept his head and France 
her balance!” 

“Oh,” said Joan, a little taken aback by the vivacity 
of the utterance and impressed in spite of herself by 
the earnestness in the intelligent little eyes, all alive 
and alight with that esfrxzt which was so new to her; 
“ T never thought of that before.” 
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“You are young,” conceded her neighbour, “ but if 
the subject interests you I can lend you a book, a hook 
that has long since become my gospel. You have 
heard of the name of Demolins, I presume ?” 

“T am afraid not,” murmured Joan. 

“You are young,” repeated Monsieur Perluche, as 
though to strengthen his own tolerance, “ but you seem 
intelligent. J will send you the book if you like.” 

Next day the book came. «1 quod trent la supért- 
ovité des Anglo-Saxvons—thus ran its rather formidable 
title. To settle down to serious reading was under 
present circumstances impossible; and yet the curiosity 
awakened by yesterday’s talk pushed her to dip intoa 
few chapters at odd moments. It had been rather like 
a continuation of the talk with the little Frenchman. 
Demolins was evidently his model; but a model which 
apparently he meant to surpass; since from further 
passages in the conversation Joan had gathered the im- 
pression that Monsieur Perluche meant to go one better 
than his much-lauded and much-abused compatriot. 

Even this fragmentary perusal was full of revelations. 
So that was the way in which such people as her father, 
for instance, struck an intelligent foreigner? Looked 
at from this point of view she supposed that even the 
planting of turnips had some uses beyond those im-~ 
mediate and prosaic ones which hitherto had alone ob- 
truded. In face of such penetrating arguments it 
seemed impossible not to modify her views of British 
landowners, and consequently not of her father alone, 
but also of a certain young man likewise addicted to 
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the planting of turnips, and whom Doctor Quinne’s 
letter had at this moment placed with peculiar vivid- 
ness before her mind’s eye. 

It was with a vehemence which breathed irritation 
that she pushed back the letter into the envelope, 
Even though you may not have any intention of draw- 
ing your prescrves yourself, a poacher upon the premises 
can never be calmly suffered. Was Muriel really so 
fascinating as the doctor pretended? Yes, she sup- 
posed she was ;—and only two months of her time at 
Bigelesfield run out! During four whole weeks more 
—as a rapid calculation told Joan, these 7é/e-a-/étes in- 
dicated would continue. Somehow it was not a pro- 
spect which made for inner peace. 

If any decent pretext were to offer for cutting short 
this last of her visits—but no, that would be acknow. 
ledging too much, And the decent pretext was no- 
where visible that she could see. The Itinerant 
Daughter was tied hand and foot to the so Caer 
concocted programme. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DAMAGED WARES 


“ NOT coming with us to Battleton ?” asked Mrs. Jebbs, 
opening a pair of almost scandalised eyes. ‘But surely, 
dearie, you're forgetting that this is the garden-party 
day, and that they’re going to have polo and water- 
works.” 

“No, I’m not forgetting, but I have something to do 
inthe village ; something I promised Muriel tosce about. 
It’s her birthday to-day, you know; and——” 

“T know it’s my girlie’s birthday. Oh, I'm not so 
giddy as to forget that!” and Mrs. Jebbs actually heaved 
up a sigh from the depths of her capacious and festively 
decorated bosom, “Didn't I begin the day by sending 
her a fifty-word wire? But what's that got to do with 
your missing the Battleton garden-party ?” 

“T have it!” said Hugh, bringing down his eyebrows, 
recently raised in astonishment, into a perfectly straight 
line, “It's the damaged-ware shop she's been booking 
you for, is it not? This is the day of their annual 
kick-up, I believe.” 

“Qh, the orphans, or cripples, or whatever they are. 
Yes, I mind that now. But there's no need for your 
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bothering, dearie, All they care for iscakes ; and they 
always get as many as they can eat. The kitchen has 
got standing orders about that.” 

“But I have promised, Mrs. Jebbs; and I always 
keep my promises.” 

“Such loyalty deserves a medal,” breathed a spark- 
ling brunette, smiling radiantly upon Joan, and reflecting 
meanwhile what a much better chance this turn of 
affairs would give both her face and her frock of shining 
at the Battleton garden /éte. And not that chance 
alone; for in the absence of the acknowledged beauty 
of the party she believed herself to have as good a chance 
as any to the attentions of the much-dreaded and much- 
sighed after lady-killer. 

But it was the lady-killer himself who, by echoing her 
own words, crushed that hope. 

“It deserves more than a medal; it deserves a sacri- 
fice; only that to throw over the Battleton party does 
not, under the circumstances, flavour of immolation.” 

“No riddles, Mr. Jebbs, zf you please!” sparkled the 
brunette, kceping him well under fire. 

“Riddles? Is it not as plain as a pike-staff that Miss 
Thorburn will require a guide to the village, as well as 
an aid in her charitable undertaking ? And is it not 
plainer than most pike-staffs that Iam the person called 
upon for this office?” 

“Oh, but I can manage quite well,” began Joan, a!- 
most as much taken aback as was the brunette herself, 

“Pardon me for expressing a doubt, But do you 
even know the way to the Refuge?” 
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“ T can ask it,” 

“Yes; from the loafers in front of the public-houses 
This is Saturday afternoon, you know—and you can 
also enjoy some rather exciting adventures on your 
way back in the dark, for of course they won’t let you 
go when you want. No, I’m afraid, Miss Thorburn, 
that you will have to put up with my company. Am 
I not to a certain extent responsible for my father’s 
guests ?” 

“All right, Vl put up with it!” agreed Joan with a 
rather reckless little laugh, for she had just then pierced 
the brunette’s motive. 

“TI could send a maid,” suggested Mrs. Jebbs, who 
seemed to have her own doubts as to the wisdom of the 
arrangement. But nothing could move Hugh from 
what he gravely asserted to be the call of duty ; and 
the blank eyes and drooping mouths in all the female 
faces present were but as many bulwarks to strengthen 
Joan in the position adopted. 

“But it’s a real pity that you’re missing the ride,” 
lamented the regretful hostess. “Such a spin as we 
shall have along that graand, flat road! And all the 
motors out! I just hope there won’t be any dawegs in 
the way; I do hate going over a dawg. We ought to 
be at Battleton under the hour, ought we not, Jeem? 
Ah, you haven’t managed to get behind me this time!” 

This to her husband, who just then entered, with red 
hair-tufts fluttering in the draught from the door, and 
hands undergoing the customary friction. 

“What's that about running over dogs?’’ he in- 
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quired, playfully tweaking his spouse’s ear, by way 
of making up for the “Bo!” which had been missed. 
“Tf you must be for running over something, I voie for 
acat. Cats comecheapest by far. Chickens and turkey- 
cocks are ever so much more expensive ; quite extraor- 
dinary what that old woman costs me in poultry!” 

Whereupon Mrs. Jebbs informed Mr. Jebbs that he 
was “really too bahd,” and they both laughed with a 
sincerity which compelled them to use their pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

“The cheapest of all are swallows,” supplemented a 
woman with a distracted looking smile. 

“How can you manage to run over swallows?” 

“T don’t run them over; they doit themselves; that’s 
to say, they just dash themselves dead against the car ; 
can't stop themselves in time, you know. It’s no fun 
unless I’m going fast enough for that; and it’s only 
when the first swallow has gone thump that I can feel 
sure of having got the pace.” 

“Ah, yes—the pace!” echoed another enviously, 
“TLet’s make a race of it to Battleton!” 

“Police regulations!” warned Mr, Jebbs. 

“A pest upon police regulations! It’s becoming the 
aim of my life to dodge them. Next year I’m going 
to India expressly for that purpose. It’s the only 
country with good roads, not infested by police. 
Miles and miles all to yourself; and if you do happen 
on to the top of some beast or some idiot who won't 
get out of the way, nothing to do but to put on more 
pace and vanish round the corner,” 
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“Sounds rather like a sort of Paradise, don’t it?” 
sighed another convinced motorist rapturously. 

It was getting on for 8 P.M. when Joan, a little 
breathless and just a trifle dishevelled, asked Hugh 
Jebbs to take her home. 

“We shall be late for dinner anyway, as it is,” she 
told him. 

“T don’t think we shall. Dinner never happens be- 
fore nine on garden-party days. They’re sure not to 
be back yet.” 

“But I would rather go,’ urged Joan. “It is getting 
so dark, and I have had enough of it.” 

This was not strictly true; for, curious to say, she 
had not had nearly enough of this irregular sort of en- 
tertainment, Butthe thought of the walk up the long 
avenue, along with Hugh Jebbs, disturbed her enough 
to make at least a remnant of daylight appear desirable, 
all the more desirable as he, on his part, seemed rather 
suspiciously resigned to the approach of night. 

But for this thought she would gladly have yielded 
to the loud-raised entreaties on all sides; for among 
these stepchildren of Life the appearance of “the young 
lidy from the castle” had created an almost delirious 
sensation. A hideous company they were indeed, as 
in the first moment of astonishment they crowded 
around her; all the more hideous because of the spot- 
less linen collars, the carefully plastered down hair, 
alone considered suitable for so festive an occasion. 
Damaged wares, indeed! She could not but end#se 
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Hugh's words as she looked round the gaping, grinning 
circle. Not one specimen of absolutely intact humanity 
among them. Here an eye missing, there a leg, there 
again very palpably even aminimum of wit, as the gaping 
mouth and partially shaking head proclaimed. Humps, 
crutches and three-fingered hands quite in the order 
of the day. The first expression had been distinctly 
repelling—so double distilled a dose of physical failings 
could not be otherwise—but the second had followed 
soon. For upon these outcast faces she had seen first 
one look dawn and then another which told her that 
she had not come here in vain. The awe-struck 
wonder of the first moment had soon given way to a 
more aggressive curiosity. 

“Tt’s you who are the treat!” a grinning cripple 
assured her before she had been half an hour in the 
room; “better even nor the cakes. Ye're that sweet 
to look on that I’d eat ye any day myself instead o’ the 
finest cake that ever were baked.” 

Nor was this opinion an isolated one, as was proved 
by the gravitation of the bulk of the company towards 
the place of honour she occupied. As she saw ap- 
proval shining out of their blear eyes sometimes bereft 
of a fellow, and felt maimed fingers stealing tentatively 
over the fabric of her gown, Joan could not but be aware 
of forming the c/ow of the entertainment. How glad 
she was that she had put on that new frock, the very 
one destined for the Battleton garden party, and here 
celebrating triumphs which it could never have hoped 
fd? there. It was her recollection of Maggie Philps’ 
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predilections in that direction which had moved her to 
this opportune display of finery. 

With the advance of the evening and the freer circu- 
lation of refreshments the universal admiration both 
of her attire and of her person threatened to become in- 
convenient; for although alcohol was, by Muricl’s strict 
orders, rigidly excluded from the wrenu, the lemonade 
and ginger-beer served seemed amply to replace it in 
the task of raising spirits. To the taste of misfortune 
and privation the cripples were hardened, but the 
smallest sip of pleasure was apt to make dangerous 
havoc of their self-control, It was all that the matron 
presiding over the revels could do to preserve “the 
young lidy from the castle” from personal violence, for 
liberties such as they had never ventured to take with 
their real patroness, the stately Muriel, were multiplying. 

“For shame!” she might be heard saying at almost 
every second minute. “ How dare you pull about the 
lady’s frock ? And your fingers all covered with jam 
too, Fanny Jane! Lord above, Sarah Anne, what are 
you doing to her hat! Down with your dirty hands 
this instant!” 

For that instinct of the elementary mind which seems 
to require the sense of touch to complete that of sight 
had drawn more than one hand already to the bunch 
of roses and the tulle ruches upon Joan’s white straw 
hat. 

“Don’t crowd in upon her like that, I say! There's 
another polka; get along and dance!” 

“Won't she dance with us?” inquired one of the 
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audacious spirits of the company. “I'll play the gintle- 
man. Wouldn't I just like to have my arm round her 
waist, oh, my!” 

“And me! And me!” a chorus fell in. ‘Oh, 
yell dance with us, won't ye now?” 

The matron started an indignant protest, but it was 
drowned in the chorus, and cut short by Joan herself, 
who rose, laughing. 

“Very well, I will dance with you. But one ata 
time, please!” 

“Your gown will be ruined!” wailed the matron 
unheard, just as Joan, greeted by a universal whoop of 
delight, bravely abandoned herself to the nearest of the 
eagerly out-stretched arms. The ginger-beer must 
surely have gone to her head quite as directly as to 
that of any of the company, else how could it be pos- 
sible that, despite mean surroundings, bad music and 
atrocious dancing, she should presently discover that 
she was actually enjoying herself, and in a different 
way, too, than she had ever done before. Nor had the 
half-shocked admiration in the eyes of Hugh Jebbs— 
a passive and supercilious spectator, whose part in the 
revels was confined to that of skeleton at the feast— 
anything to do with her abnormal! high spirits, Indeed 
she had almost forgotten him for the moment, It was 
not for him she was displaying her best graces, but for 
these new admirers, in cach of whom she seemed to 
catch sight of a little bit of Maggie Philps. Were 
they not her sisters in misfortune, if not necessarily in 
qualities of soul? 
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It was not until all but the wooden legs—for even 
ordinary lameness was not considered an obstacle to 
polkaing—had had their turn, that Joan remembered 
her companion, in the same time that she realised the 
lateness of the hour. Her white lace dress was torn, 
her hat palpably “fingered,” her fect had been trodden 
on in sometimes painful fashion, but, for all that, Joan 
felt completely satisfied with her evening. 

It was what her first words to her companion ex- 
pressed as, having succeeded in making a violently 
opposed exit, she was walking with him up the village 
street and towards the park gate. 

“TI think that’s been rather a success!” 

“There’s no doubt that you've been a howling suc- 
cess!” he laughed almost tragically; “but deign to 
consider what that success has cost to my a:sthetic 
sensibilities.” 

“Ah, to be sure; you told me once that the sight of 
an ugly woman made you feel ill, That’s been rather 
a severe dose to-night, JI hope you are not fecling in 
want of smelling-salts, or anything ?” 

“Not of smelling-salts, anyway !” 

“Now that I come to think of it, it was rather 
magnanimous of you toenter that place. What a trial 
it must have been!” 

“ Trials can have their compensations, can they not ?” 

“Maybe. Let’s get on a little quicker ; it’s growing 
so dark.” 

“We can’t miss the way, once we're in the avenue, 
and here’s the gate all right,” 
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“JT wonder if they are back from Battleton ?” 

“T don’t believe it. The gates would be closed if 
the motors had passed in already.” 

“Are those not marks upon the gravel? I think 
they must have passed.” 

“What a hurry you are in! Do you know what 
you are doing by that?” 

“What?” 

“Cheating me of my compensation. Have I not 
for three hours past been earning it in the sweat of my 
brow 2?” 

Joan laughed a little nervously. In the avenue 
which they had now entered it was much darker than 
in the street outside. Between the beech-stems the 
fires of the great undying furnaces were beginning to 
show lurid against the night-sky, by their very glare 
deepening the shadows around. Something in the 
tone of her escort’s voice suggested that these shadows 
were not quite empty of peril. 

“The best compensation will be your dinner, I 
fancy; and that’s what I’m trying to hurry you 
on to,” 

“ Don't talk to me of dinner! I shall probably not 
be able to eat any dinner at all to-night. After the 
outrages to which my sense of sight has had to submit 
I feel far too done up even to think of food. This is 
also the reason why I am quite unable to walk 
faster.” 

“Dear, dear, you do seem in a bad way!” laughed 
Joan, clinging to the tone of banter as to an anchor of 
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safety. ‘You don’t mean to faint, do you, before we 
reach the house ? ” | 

“That depends more upon you than upon me.” 

“Upon me! Riddles again!” 

“Yes, upon you. You said this afternoon that you 
always keep your promises. I hope this means that 
you also always pay your debts?” 

“Tl give you the first round dance on Thursday: 
That will settle the matter, won’t it?” 

“ Thursday is too far off,” said Hugh Jebbs, very low 
but very decidedly. 

“What more can you possibly want.” 

“T want my compensation now,” he said. And 
then, without any word that could have warned her, 
close to her side as he was, slipped a quick arm round 
her waist, and with his free hand tilting up her chin, 
kissed her once full upon the lips. 

So neatly and with so practical an address was the 
thing done that the idea of resistance had not so much 
as occurred to Joan before the reason for resistance 
was past. Even after it was done she remained 
quite passive for a moment, so passive as probably to 
reassure him as to any possible disagreeable con- 
sequences. 

“That’s better than smelling-salts by a long way!” 
he said with an elaborate breath of enjoyment. “I’m 
feeling all right again now, but I'd feel better still 
if ” 

The arm still actually round her waist would have 
tightened again, but that at its first pressure Joan’s 
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senses came back to her. Freeing herself vehemently 
she first struck out wildly with her wxght hand, a gesture 
which, but that agitation caused her to miss her mark, 
would have caused Mr. Jebbs’ cheek to tingle for hours, 
and then, pulling out her handkerchief, burst into no 
less wild tears, 

For a minute her ears were filled by the sound of 
her own sobs, but presently some words of an apology 
by no means abject, and tinged with unmistakable 
astonishment, began to reach her. 

“Miss Thorburn, I am very sorry really ; it seems 
I have made a inistake. After the famous way we 
were getting on how could I suppose that such a trifle 
as this could agitate you to this extent? I had almost 
gained the impression——’” 

But Joan was not listening to him, she was busy 
only with the tumult in her own mind. A voice spoke 
there much louder than any which he could raise; and 
as palpable as the voice was the ignominious fire upon 
her lips. How they burned! how they scorched, those 
lips which had never before been touched by any man’s, 
which should never have been touched until the day 
when of her own free will she yielded them up. To 
whom? Ah, she knew it now beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, and it was the feeling of a wrang done to 
another that was pressing upon her like a_ burden. 
The first should have been for Azz, and now that 
could never again be. Something of the finest bloom 
was gone off the flower of her love, and could not be 
replaced. ‘‘ Damaged wares !”—the words came back 
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to her with a new and incisive meaning. And the 
fault her own, since of Hugh Jebbs’ words she under- 
stood enough to grasp the fact that if she had not 
played with fire the fire would not have scorched her. 
For a moment she saw herself through his eyes, and 
drooped with shame. So this was what she had given 
him the right to take her for. 

Without answering him, without either forgiving or 
condemning him, she turned to hurry on alone, but at 
the next bend of the avenue was startled by the hoot 
of a motor close by, and then by two fiery eyes coming 
straight towards her. A motor coming from the 
castle. Then they were back, aftcr all; but why should 
it be going out again at this hour? Even in the midst 
of her disturbance her attention was arrested by the 
question. 

She sprang aside in time, and after a dozen more 
paces came in sight of the house, yes—they were 
evidently back, for another motor stood at the front 
door, and many people were about. But how quiet 
they were, compared to the customary hiubbub of these 
occasions, and what was that they were carrying into 
the house? 

“Ts Hugh Jebbs with you?” inquired a rather 
white-looking youth, meeting her half-way across the 
gravelled space, a youth whom she knew only as an 
utterer of sniggering inanities, but whom some sort 
of a shock seemed to have transformed into a rational 
human being. 

‘He iscoming up the avenue. What's the matter ?” 
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“An accident, rather a stiff one. The first motor 
smashed into a cart. Chauffeur knocked to pieces— 
several people injured, Mrs. Jebbs rather badly. 
They're taking her into the house now, and one of the 
motors has gone for the doctor. Don't be frightened, 
Miss Thorburn, she isn’t dead, upon my word she 
isn't,—only a little broken up.” 

“ More damaged wares!” thought Joan, suppressing 
an hysterical desire to laugh as she set off running 
towards the house. 


CHAPTER XX 


“THE NEW TURNER” 


, LHE rock selected by Connie as a seat was as comfort- 
able as it lies in the nature of rocks to be; the tints of 
the clouds and the lights upon the crests of the waves 
left nothing to be desired; and yet, despite so many 
favourable premises, her sketch advanced but slowly 
and haltingly, after the manner of things upor which 
only a semi-attention is bestowed. And the other half 
of the attention? Was far away, both in point of time 
and locality—miles away and months back—qutte a 
year, in fact. 

With the advance of summer these rock and water 
studies, in which she had at first revelled as a lizard 
cevels in the sun or a polar bear in the snow, had begun 
to pall. For rocks and water are the things which 
change least with the seasons, and unconsciously her 
eye sought the flowering meadows, familiar since child- 
hood. But it sought something else as well—some- 
thing which a year ago had come into her life, only to 
vanish again, meteor-like. 

That the meteor happened to be called Mr. Jones 
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was a circumstance rather annoying in itself, but—as 
Fraulein’s intuition had told her—not sufficiently so to 
dim its lustre. Ever since the day when, taking refuge 
from a thunder-shower in the Websters’ farm, she had 
found a stranger ensconced at one side of the fire- 
place at which she was invited to dry her clothes, 
Connie had had the obscure feeling of having met her 
fate. 

“ Our new lodger,’ Mrs. Webster informed her, in an 
officious aside. ‘One of the artist sort—I mean of 
them as paints for money,” she added, with a deferential 
glance at Connie’s sketchbook; “but pays like a 
gentleman, aJl the same.” 

What exactly they had talked of during the hour 
that followed, while the heavy downpour kept her 
prisoner, Connie could not afterwards remember. It 
was not exclusively of Art—in fact, it was very little 
of Art. It might have becn of Literature or of Life in 
cweneral But her recollection was all for the manner 
in which the things were spoken rather than of the 
things themselves—the quiet masterfulness of the tone, 
the breadth and originality of the views. But chiefly 
it was for the penetration of those clear grey eyes, of 
which she had the strange impression that they read 
even her thoughts. 

The neglect of artistic subjects was no fault of 
Connie’s, but rather that of the person who had intro- 
duced himself as “ Mr. Jones,” and who showed a 
curious disinclination to talk “shop”. It is true that 
he looked over her sketchbook with an eye which some- 
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how made her feel unspeakably small; but no hint 
seemed broad enough to encourage him to the exhibi- 
tion of personal products. 

“Tt’s such a funny place to come to for sketching,” 
she had ventured. “J never before heard that our 
landscape had ‘features’. I do believe you are the 
first artist who ever haunted the neighbourhood.” 

“Which gives me all the advantages of a pioneer,” 
he had replied serenely, not rising to fetch his portfolio 
as she had intended him to do. 

“What cax you find to paint here?” 

“T am making studies for a picture, which I hope te 
exhibit next year.” 

“What a ercen picture it will be!” 

“So I hope,” said Mr. Jones, with his peculiarly 
agreeable smile. 

“ Green pictures can be good, though,” mused Connie. 
“Do you know those of Eustace Vallery >—the one they 
call the New Turner.” 

“Yes, I know them; and I even know Eustace 
Vallery himself—rather well.” 

“Oh; Mr. Jones!” 

Connie herself did not know that she had clasped 
her hands in her lap as she gazed on the fortunate man 
who actually enjoyed the intimacy of the king of 
landscape painters. 

That had been their only prolonged meeting. All 
the others were no more than greetings exchanged 
upon the road, at the most a few minutes’ lingering 
at the corner of some leafy lane! But for Connie, 
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whose languishing blue eyes alone would have sufficed 
to warn an expert of that which is technically termed 
the ‘amorous complexion’ of the soul behind them, 
they had amply sufficed. So long as the white sun- 
umbrella still bloomed in the neighbourhood like some 
dazzling and monstrous sort of flower, so long did the 
eyes remain bright and the step elastic; but from the 
moment that it faded away, so also did the elation of 
her spirits, leaving her the very picture of the typical 
lovesick maiden. It was in order to cheat herself into 
the belief that the meteor had not quite vanished 
out of her life that she had begun to sketch Mr. Jones’ 
teatures from memory ; and even the unfinished sketch 
-—for she had not ventured upon the last strokes-——had 
at once kept open the wound and applied a balsam 
to it. 

Since the return of summer with all its memories 
the wound had smarted worse than ever. Nor did 
fcisure fail her to pursue her dreams, since, warned by 
joan’s experiences, she had, from the first, mildly but 
mrmly declined to be lured on to the golf-course. As 
« result she was left alone, not exactly contemptu- 
ously—her eyes were too blue for that and her hair 
too golden—but with something of the respectful 
wonder with which Muriel had been let alone. 

Just such a day as this it had been, the one on 
which that fortunate shower had driven her into the 
Websters’ farm; just so still and warm an air, so 
curious a light upon the horizon, and—what was that? 
‘Chunder ? 
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She glanced over her shoulder and became aware 
that behind her back the clouds had been massing un- 
noticed. Another point of resemblance between that 
day and this. And something of resemblance too 
there would have to be in the sequel, since the shelter- 
ing roof of Shorecliffe was too far off to save her from 
the downpour which even now visibly hung upon a 
mere thread. And now the still closeness of the air 
was shaken by the heralding gust which prepares the 
way. Even before she had risen to her feet the black 
masses were over-head, 

Clutching her painting materials Connie glanced dis- 
consolately around her, for she was far beyond the pre- 
cincts of the village. Then as together with a second 
thunder-clap the first drops reached her, set off towards 
the only house within sight—a white cottage perched 
solitary on the edge of a cliff. 

A wizened little dame, with something like an inverted 
black saucer neatly covering her white hair, received the 
wanderer with a toothless but hospitable smile. Could 
she wait here until the rain was passed ? Of course she 
could. The parlour stood entirely at her disposal, the 
more so as the gentleman who lodged here was out for 
the day. And straightway she was shown into a tiny 
apartment; as bright as a new box, and containing 
more shells and specimens of dried seaweed than its 
size seemed to justify. 

It was only after she had somewhat recovered breath 
—for the last hundred paces had been a race—that 
Connie discovered that the room contained anything 
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beyond maritime relics. The first discovery was a 
briarwood pipe upon the mantelpiece, the second a 
bundle of newspapers upon the table, and the third and 
most sensational, an easel, in a corner, of the sort used by 
landscape painters. So the lodger referred to was an 
artist? Scarcely very surprising, seeing that this bit of 
coast which, unlike Darrington, abounded in “ features,” 
was at this season habitually infested by the species. 
More than once the sight of a white sun-umbrella 
planted among the rocks had sorrowfully thrilled 
Connie’s memory. 

But the easel was not the only symptom, for in 
another corner there stood a large portfolio, bursting 
with its contents. Having coquetted with it for 
several minutes Connie succumbed. The thunder- 
shower showed no signs of lightening; in what more 
congenial way than this could she fill her solitude? 
—-for the wizened dame had retired on the plea of a 
cake which she had to bake for her “gentleman”. 

In another minute the heavy portfolio was on the 
table, and Connie’s fair head bent over it. 

The first sheets were mere pencil-jottings—studies 
of the outlines of rocks and of waves; sometimes a 
troop of dots which, though only dots were also quite 
unmistakably sea-gulls. Then suddeniy she came 
upon a large water-colour sketch which almost took 
her breath away: sky and water alone—the white of 
the billows dominating the vision with not so much as 
the point of a rock or the mast of a ship to break the 
monotony, and yet a complete and perfect picture. So 
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strong a hold did the sense of air, of space, of briny 
water take of her, that instinctively her nostrils widened, 
as though to drink in the almost palpable atmosphere 
The picture was signed too; but so dark had the room 
grown that Connic had to take it to the window in order 
to decipher the characters. 

Here she stood for a minute, staring very hard 
before saying aloud: “ Impossible!” 

Again she bent her head to the signature: “E. 
Vallery there it stood beyond possibility of mis- 
take. Was there any other Vallery beyond she 
Vallery? She did not think so. And besides—her 
eyes sought the picture again—of course it could only 
be ¢#e Vallery who painted like that! Now she knew 
why the touch had awakened a chord in her memory 
——-a chord which had first vibrated in the —-—- Gallery 
last October. 

With cheeks which now burned, and hands which 
actually trembled a little in their reverent touch, she 
went back to the portfolio. Fortunate creature that 
she was! But had she any right? No, she supposed 
not; but to pass by so golden an opportunity as this 
was above her strength. Eustace Vallery had always 
been to her as a god in the paradise of Art—as much 
an object of impersonal devotion as Mr. Jones was of 
personal; and to find his intimate thoughts thus 
delivered into her hands amply sufhced to scatter 
scruples to the wind. 

During several minutes the joyful shocks succeeded 
each other; visions of towering rocks, of seaweed- 
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tangled shores, more of those marvellous cloud- 
pictures which had first arrested her attention—and all 
signed plainly “E. Vallery,”. Then, all at once the 
rocks and waves vanished, and she found herself trans_ 
ported into far more familiar scenes. 

“Ah!” 

The exclamation escaped her in a long-drawn breath, 
and followed by another. 

“ Surely I know that!” 

She was in a green lane, between walls of hedges, 
through whose tender, early-summer foliage the sun- 
shine filtered as through green veils, and with a vista 
of juicy meadows, bound by more such hedges, seen 
across a low-barred gate. Then again she stood in 
the meadow itself, in the company of inexpressibly 
peaceful cows, knee-deep in the flowering grass, whose 
yellow and red and blue blossoms balanced sleepily in 
the breeze. And again another lane, this time straight 
and long and wrapped in evening shadows, while the 
last ray of sunshine glanced upon the landscape seen 
in far perspective, as through a window. 

Yes, she knew it, even this very lane was familiar 
-so familiar as to grip strangely at her heart—and yet 
it was all new, or perhaps only looked at with new eyes. 
She had heard it said before that fields and hedges can 
be beautiful, but she had never believed it until Eustace 
Vallery’s master-brush had laid bare to her the soul of 
these all too familiar things. Was it only because this 
transformed landscape formed the theatre of last year’s 
idyll that the sight of it moved her so strangely, or had 
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that which Fraulein called Hetwmweh anything to do 
with it? 

The question was not yet settled when the opening 
of the door scared her out of her dreams. So absorbed 
had she been that the entering footsteps had passed un- 
heard ; and all she could do now was to rise helpless, 
covered with confusion, since nothing short of a fairy’s 
wand could have whisked the portfolio back into its 
rightful corner. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she stammered, vaguely: aware 
of a man’s figure in the doorway, and torn between a 
sense of wild elation at this unlooked-for meeting with 
the great man and shame at being caught in the thick 
of an indiscretion. 

But she never got beyond the “ pardon,” for opposite 
to her stood not the “‘ New Turner,” but Mr. Jones——not 
a great man at all, so far as she knew, and who yet for 
a year past had been the only man who had counted in 
the world. 

in the seizure of her astonishment she went so rapidly 
from red to white that Mr. Jones stepped forward ap- 
prehensively. 

“It is ] who ought to beg your pardon, Miss Hervey. 
for bursting in upon you in this unceremonious fashion. 
Mrs. Mitchell should have told me that the sitting-room 
was occupied. And yet I cannot regret. What a for- 
tunate meeting! Almost the same as last year, is it 
not? Only this time it is I who come in wet, instead 
of you.” 

His eyes, wonderfully alight, were smiling into hers, 
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and upon the well-cut lips under the auburn moustache 
the same smile was at work. 

“J suppose you are looking for Mr. Vallery?” sug- 
gested Connie, who had meanwhile had time to collect 
a few fragments of sclf-possession. 

“Well—not exactly.” 

“But you know that he lodges here?” 

“T can’t help knowing that, considering that I see 
him every day.” 

“Every day?” 

“| forgot to mention that I lodge here myself.” 

“Dear me! I should not have thought this tiny 
cottage had room for two lodgers.” 

Something in the silence meeting her remark caused 
her to look up into his face, whereupon she became 
aware that the lips under the auburn moustache were 
twitching strangely, and that a queer sort of spark was 
visible in the corners of the clear grey eyes. 

Connie, quite suddenly, began to feel rather faint. 

“But you are Mr. Jones, surely?” she feebly in- 
quired, with a sensation as of innumerable wheels in 
her head. 

“J am always Mr. Jones on my sketching tours; it’s 
the only way of dodging either reporters or public 
attention.” 

Connie felt it necessary to sit down again upon the 
chair from which she had just risen. 

‘“What a goose I have been!” was the only coherent 
remark which occurred to her. And then, a moment 
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later, pressed by a sense of unbearable shyness, “ Has 
the rain not stopped yet?” 

But the rain had not stopped, and did not stop for 
quite another hour, which hour was, on the whole, the 
most rapturous one that had yet come or was likely 
again to come to Connie's life. For it was in Mrs. 
Mitchell’s tiny parlour, while the thunder rolled away 
in the distance, and the waves leapt furiously at the 
rocks below, that she first gained the assurance that it 
was not upon her alone that the meetings of last 
summer had left their mark. 

Not that a single word was spoken between those 
box-like walls which Mrs. Mitchell, had she hap- 
pened to be listening at the door, might not have 
heard with impunity. The conviction which stole 
over Connie’s spirit was of a far more subtle kind, 
and scarcely required the confirmation of the parting 
words. 

It was almost at the gates of Shorecliffe that the words 
were spoken, for Mr. Vallery had insisted upon her 
accepting his escort. 

“When do you expect to be at your home again?” 
the question had come. And on hearing that only 
a few weeks more separated Connie from the end of 
her wanderings: “ That is fortunate,” he remarked, 
just before letting go her hand, and with eyes again 
smiling down into hers, “for it is from the first of 
next month that I have engaged those rooms at the 
Websters which I had last year. You see, I hadn't 
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really meant to paint another green picture, but as thr 
summer got on I felt I should have to.” 

From that moment on Connie knew that the leaf:: 
lanes of her home, so long despised, were to receive 
a consecration and a glory of which she had never 


dared to dream. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PHILANTHROPISTS 


SCENE.—The Bigglesheld drawing-room. 

TIME.—Between ten and eleven P.M. 

Various symptoms would lead an intelligent observer 
to suspect the threatening shadow of a school-feast. 
One of the sofas is occupied exclusively by dolls in 
brilliant attire, leaning tipsily against each other, with 
headgears all awry. Several tables disappear under 
a collection of toy-horses, tops, bead-strings, and paper- 
socks bursting with sweemeats. 

Mrs. Thorburn and Miss Jebbs, although wearing 
evening dress, are both busily occupied, the former 
half-buried in billows of coloured calico, which has 
replaced the flannel and worsted of everyday life, the 
latter energetically combing the flaxen heads of the 
dolls with a pocket-comb. Upon the faccs of both 
ladies a certain strain is visible. 

MISS JEBBS (breaking a silence of some minutes),— 
Do you always sew the clothes on to the dolls, Mrs. 
Thorburn ? 

Mrs. THORBURN.—Yes; [I have always done it 
that way. It saves so much trouble, 
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Miss JEBBS.—It is not nearly so educative, though. 
It is so good for them to dress and undress their dolls. 

Mrs. THORBURN,.—Oh, but they don’t want to dress 
and undress them; these children here are much too im- 
patient for that. All they want is something to carry 
about in their arms, and put to bed beside them at 
night. 

MIss JEBBS (with a slight accession of dignity}.—TI 
did not say that they would want it, but that it would 
be good for them. To have toundo buttons and untie 
strings is an excellent school of patience; just as 
smoothing out the underclothes and mending them 
when needs be is good practice for future mothers. 
And then, putting them to bed in their clothes! Do 
you not think that so summary a practice will not lay 
the foundations of future negligence ? 

Mks. THORBURN (with an irritated laugh).—Really, 
I never went into the question so deeply as that! A 
school treat always strikes me as an occasion for giving 
the children pleasure; and so JT just try and give as 
much pleasure as I can for the money I have to spend. 

Miss JEBBS.—Yes, that was the old system. Now- 
adays we try to combine the pleasure of the moment 
with an ultimate good. 

Mrs, THORBURN (rather alarmed at her own bold- 
ness).— That is to say, you try to sugar the pills which 
you want them to swallow. 

Miss JEBBS (with admirable self-control).—I don’t 
think that’s quite the way of putting it. But even if 1] 
accept your simile | think you will agree with me that 
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to feed them on sugar alone would scarcely be to thetr 
advantage. 

Mrs. THORBURN.— What do you mean by sugar 
alone ? 

MISS JEBBs.—1 mean aiming at the pleasure oreven 
the profit of the moment in contradistinction to the 
ultimate good. It is a much more convenient wav, of 
course, for the benefactor. I hope, dear Mrs. Thor- 
burn, you will forgive me if I say that your system o} 
charity strikes me as altogether too easy-going. 

Mrs. THORBURN (blushing furiously and for a mo- 
ment almost speechless with surprise).—- Fasy-going ? 

MISS JEBBS.—Yes, you have a heart of gold, as I 
have had hundreds of opportunities of discovering : 
but it is so patent that you have not studied the prin- 
ciples of the new philanthropy, Flannel petticoats 
and worsted stockings are not everything, after all—nor 
even gallons of broth. To feed the hungry is only one 
of the works of mercy, you know. 

Mrs. THORBURN (not yet recovered from the 
recent shock).—Easy-going! As if I spared any 
trouble ! 

Miss JEBBS.—-Material trouble, yes, of that you take 
any amount. But that is not what I mean. The 
material interests of your villagers are excellently 
looked after. 

Mrs. THORBURN (aghast).—-You surely are not 
going to say that their morals are neglected ? 

Miss JEuBS.— No; their morals are looked after, too, 
en bloc; but what I should venture to point out is that 
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your people are not treated as zudruzduals. Instead 
»fmerely feeding them and distributing prizes for good 
behaviour, you should try and penetrate into each 
“eparate soul and discover what special moral help 
ach individual requires as an individual. You should 
ery and draw out their thoughts—— 

Mrs. THORBURN (hastily, and painfully conscious 
of her hampering shyness).—Oh, [ could never do that ! 

MIss Ji BBS.—It is the only way, though, to get real 
mfluence. And then—to return to the material 
juestion, if IT may venture another criticism—there, 
oo, your charity 15 far too indiscriminate. 

Mrs. THORBURN (keeping her temp -:r with difficulty 
and aiming at sarcasm).—You would have me inquire 
into the character of each beggar who comes to the 
‘oor? 

Miss JEBuS.—I would certainly have you not take 
ihe word of every robust vagabond when he assures 
you that he has tramped the whole of England in 
search of the work which he thirsts for. If, instead of 
Alling his stomach and his pocket unquestioningly, you 
set him to dig in the garden, you would soon find out 
that the thirst is one which the public-house alone can 
assuage; you think you are doing him a beneht, but 
you are, really, doing him a wrong, by relaxing his 
will-power and killing whatever self-respect he may 
still possess. In the eves of the New Philanthropy 
that is the cardinal sin. 

Mrs, THOR#URN (rather restlessly, for the merits 
of the New Philanthropy have, duxing the past two 
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months, been somewhat amply ventilated).—It may 
be foolish, but I can’t see a pair of burst boots without 
putting my hand in my pocket. 

MIss JEBBS.—Looked at closely you are, when yo: 
do that, committing an act of egotism, since it is yom 
own sensibilities which you are indulging more thar 
anything else. If I was to listen to my sensibilities. 
then the life of all the cripples in my ‘“ Refuge” at 
Featherstone would be just one long holiday. In- 
stead of which they have not got more holidays thai: 
other people. If you only look Jong enough you can 
find work for anything short of a hopeless paralytic. 
I have a one-armed girl there who earns quite a 
respectable sum by stringing beads for mats. There 
is a blind one whe knits beautifully ; and one of the 
best workers in the garcen is a cripple with a wooden 
stump, which she uses when she is planting cabbages. 
just as a gardener uses the instruinent he calls a 
“ dibber,” for makiny holes with, you know. 

Mks, THORBURN (with ill-concealed indignation’. 
--I] would never have the heart to make a poor un- 
fortunate work so hard as that. 

MISS JEBBS.—-She would be much more unfortunate 
if she felt herself useless. I wonder you don't sec that, 
Mrs. Thorburn. Mr. Allroy did seem to see it the 
other day, when we had a talk. It was the day he 
showed me his village hospital. He strikes me as a 
most intelligent young man, and seems to be working 
on the right lines, or nearly so, We had a most in- 
teresting conversation, 
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MkS. THORBURN (with sudden asperity, for the 
ground has become delicate).—You seem altogether to 
have had quite a number of interesting conversations 
with Mr. Allroy. 

MIss JEBBS (serenely unconscious).—-Oh, yes, plenty. 
Sympathy in one’s work always is precious, you know 

Mrs. THORBURN (shrinking, but persistent, exasper- 
ation having by this time gained the upper hand).—-And 
so perhaps is the opportunity for dispensing good 
advice. 

MISS JEBBS (having, in a momentary abstraction, 
missed the remark, and laying down the last of the dolls). 
-~Talking of the Refuge—that reminds me that this is 
the day of the annual dance. I wonder if Joan has 
\ept her promise of replacing me? 

Mks. THORBURN (in accents which a tigress might 
te supposed to employ when defending her young).— 
if Joan has promised she will certainly go. She may 
x2 Capricious, but she is always loyal. 

Miss JEBBS (cheerfully)—So much the better for 
me and my cripples! There, the dolls are done, Mrs. 
Thorburn—such as they are. Is there anything else 
you would like me to see to? 

Mrs. THORBURN (stiffly).—Oh, you have taken too 
much trouble as itis. There are the sweetmeat bags 
to be tied up still, but I can manage that myself, since ] 
know that the occupation would not be congenial to 
you. 

MISS JEBBS,—Why not congenial ? 

Mrs. THORBURN.—Were you not saying yesterday 
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that I was ruining the children’s digestions with sweet- 
meats ? 

MIss JEBBS.—Well, to say the truth, so I think you 
are, and also implanting habits of self-indulgence. J] 
don’t want to be rude, but I confess I am a little bit 
astonished at some of the selections you have made. 
Those beads, for instance (holding up a string of blue 
“lass beads to the light), what object can they fulfil 
but that of rousing the loveof finery? And this india- 
rubber frog (producing for public condemnation a 
problematical bright-green mass with gogegle-eyes of the 
size and colour of ripe currants protruding from its 
head), is it not exactly calculated to upset all precon- 
ccived notions of natural history ? 

Mrs. THORBURN (throwing a somewhat shame-faced 
glance at the green frog for whose anatomical short- 
comings she feels responsible)—What does that matter, 
so long as it amuses them ? 

Miss JEbsRS.—To my mind it matters a good deal. 
If { had my way half of the articles would be replaced 
by slates and needle-cases and practical things of that 
sort. 

MRS. THORBURN (with blushing tenacity)—The 
children would be disappointed. It has always been 
this way, and [ am too old to change. 

MISS JEBBS.—Must things that have always been one 
way necessarily be the right things? 

MRS. THORRURN (same play).—It has always been 
this way. 

Another strained silence follows upon the remark, 
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Miss Jebbs, her fine brows somewhat ruffled, begins to 
tie up the sweetmeat bags with a certain emphasis of 
gesture which tells that it is done under protest. Mrs. 
Vhorburn, with tightly compressed lips, has almost 
disappeared behind the calico billows, and is there in- 
dulging, unwatched, in a bitter internal monologue. 

Another four weeks to be got through before she is 
delivered from this most trying fellow-worker, and be 
free to indulge with impunity in the old comfortable 
modes of charity! How long the period looked in 
prospect! And this not only because of the disapprov- 
ing critic who for all that time would be still at her 
clbow, but also because of certain maternal misgivings, 
Ifor, after all, Will Allroy was young, and men wil! 
be men, It is not too much to say that at this period 
Mrs. Thorburn was jealous by proxy. 

A sharp ring at the front door cut short these reflec- 
tions, and caused her to rear her head abruptly above 
her calico fortress. 

‘“A ring at this hour? What can it possibly be? 
Why, it is nearly eleven!” 

Muriel, too, had turned expectantly towards the door 
through which,a moment later, the butler entered with 
something upon a salver. 

“A wire!” gasped Mrs. Thorburn, who was still far 
enough hehind the age to connect a particular shade of 
orange almost necessarily with disaster. “ Something 
from Joan, perhaps?” 

But it was for Miss Jebbs that the butler was making 
a bee-line. 
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Leisurely she opened it—her nerves were far steadier 
than those of Mrs. Thorburn—and leisurely unfolded 
the sheet within. 

The elder woman, anxiously watching her face, saw 
it suddenly blanch. In the same moment she rose, 
carrying her hand to her head, and dropping several of 
the sweetmeat sacks from her lap to the floor. 

“When does the next train start for Featherstone ? ” 
she asked, ina painfully governed but slightly husky 
voice. “I must go home at once.” 

Mrs. Thorburn had risen too, and was trying to 
struggle free of the calico. 

‘What is it? What has happened?” 

Dumbly Muriel handed her the paper, and mechani- 
cally began to pick the sweetmeats from the floor. 

“ Motor accident, your mother badly hurt. Come 
home at once.—-JEBBS.” 

Thus ran the curt but fearfully plain messaye. 

“} can have a carriage at once, ] suppose?” asked 
Muriel, still in that artificia] voice. 

“Of course you can! My poor girl! Oh, this is 
dreadful! Can I de nothing for you?” 

“Nothing except help me to get off as soon as 
possible. I think there ts a train about midnight. 
Where is the time-table?” 

Mrs. Thorburn, al] biticrness melted to pity, gazed 
almost yearningly at the stately sufferer. Her impulse 
wold have been to fold her to her motherly heart; 
but for this the sufferer was too stately, and too mar- 
vellously self-possessed, so al] she said was :— 
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“ Here is the time-table,” 

And even as she said it, somewhere far down in that 
same motherly heart, a thought of relief disengaged 
itself from the genuine pain of the moment; for what 
else could this mean but Joan’s speedy return? 

Obscurely Mrs, Thorburn had the impression that 
Fate had once more taken upon itself to cut one of 
those Gordian knots with which life is so tightly 
tram melled. 


CHAPTER XXII 


STRIKING THE BALANCE 


FROM MISS THORBURN, BIGGLESFIELD, TO MISS 
KNOWLES, DARRINGTON. 


“My DEAREST VIC, 

“You will be astonished at the superscrips- 
tion of this, unless indeed you have alrcady heard of 
the catastrophe at Featherstone and have concluded 
thereform the dispersion of the guests. It was a 
motor accident (I was not in it); and poor Mrs. Jebbs 
was so badly hurt that just at first they did not think 
she would live. That last evening there was frightful—- 
more frightful, I think, in that particular house than it 
could have been anywhere else, for the place doesn’t 
seem made for anything but dressing up and talking 
nonsense. It was a regular stampede; they positively 
seemed to jostle each other in their hurry to get out 
of the horrible shadow which had fallen upon the 
palace of gaiety. About half of the guests cleared 
out in the nicht, leaving their maids and their valets 
to pack up their things, It reminded me most un- 
pleasantly of rats. Next day I cleared out myself, 
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though not until Muriel had come. Since then T have 
only had a few hurried lines from her telling me that 
the doctors thnk her mother will live, after all; but 
she does not say in what condition. 1] am horribly, 
horribly sorry about it all—both Mrs. Jebbs and her 
red-haired husband have almost reconciled me to the 
genus parvenu, but, oh, Vic, Iam not only sorry, I am 
also something else,—just the opposite in fact. In 
other words, I’m just as insanely happy as I suppose 
it is possible to be in this ‘vale of tears’ Does 
that argue heartlessness? I don’t really think so. My 
heart is really blecding for Mrs. Jebbs and Muriel, but 
at the same time it is also leaping for myself. Not to 
keep you in suspense: T have made it up with my 
voung man, or to be plainer and more dignified, I 
am formally engaged to Mr. Allroy of Morhead.. 

“Tet me begin at the beginning, for I feel it will do 
ine good to have it out. 

“The thing happened on the very evening of my 
coming home. Somehow I was considerably agitated, 
partly by the accident, of course, and partly by seeing 
the old place again after eight months. I’ve always 
heard that you find things shrunk after an absence, 
but here it 1s quite the other way round. Even the 
beeches in the avenue seem to have grown,-—none of 
the beeches I have seen during these eight months are 
a patch upon them ; and when I got to my bedroom 
and stepped to the window I actually uttered an ‘oh!’ 
of quite agreeable surprise. I wonder if the view will 
aver again seem to me as stale as it used to? I don’t 
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myself think so, just as little as I think that that silly 
lamb ever found the grass in his own field so tasteless 
as he used to before his nightly excursion. But ah, 
by-the-bye, you don’t know the story. I daresay you 
could find it, though, in one of the nursery books at 
Darrington, in case it should happen to intcrest you. 
It’s called ‘The Discontented Lamb’. But seriously, 
{1 wonder whether you will find your home as much 
improved by absence as I have found mine? And as 
for mamma and papa—but I can’t talk ahout that, 
even to you. Let me get on to “de event. It oc- 
curred actually before I had changed my travelling 
dress or even removed my hat, for after I had taken 
a look round the house I went out to take a look 
round the park. J admit that I was feeling excited, 
but not exactly elated, for I had taken a stupid idea 
into my head about Muriel and Will. It was Quinine 
who put it there—the wretch! JI wonder whether he 
had his motives? Well, that can’t be helped now. 
Mamma too had added to my agitation by mentioning 
that Mr. Allroy might be expected to look in presently, 
as he had made an appointment with Muriel, to whom 
he wished to submit the plans of his new model 
cottages, and of course he would not know that she 
was gone. I believe the information aimed at keep- 
ing me upon the premises, but it was the very thing 
iss send me out, since, wherever our first meeting 
tvok place, Jop seatermined it should not be in the 
drawing-room, under mamma’s anxious eyes. It was 
half-way down the avenue that it did take place, for 
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while I was renewing acquaintance with the beech-trees 
and making acquaintance with some newly planted 
rhododendrons, I heard a significant little tinkle behind 
me and there was Will's bicycle spinning towards me 
at a dizzy rate, and Will himself on the top of it. I 
won't deny that at the sight my heart did behave rather 
like an india-rubber ball, but luckily I remembered 
Doctor Quinne’s letter in time, and the hints it con- 
tained, and so was able to behave ina perfectly dignified 
and, I think, sufficiently frigid manner. As for Wili 
there was nothing particularly dignified about him. 
How he managed not tocomea cropper when he pulled 
up Just abreast of me I shall never understand. Also 
the shininess of his eyes did not somehow quite tally 
with Quinine’s insinuations. Still I thought it better 
to be on the safe side, and therefore kept up the chilli- 
ness for a bit longer. ; 

“©You?’ he was saying, ‘You?’ with an almost 
idiotic persistency and with the colour actually racing 
ail over his face. 

‘‘T was very sweet and polite. 

“*Ves— I, I am really so sorry to disappoint you. 
I know how anxious you were to talk over the cottage 
plans with Muriel. But she is gone. She has had 
bad news,’ 

“ And I gave him asummary ofevents. Hecertainly 
was shocked—very much so, but there were no symp- 
toms of heartbreak abovt him, and he seemed curiously 
indifferent about the cottages, the plans of which were 
actually bulging out of his pocket. 
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“*T am afraid I am quite unfit to take Muriel’s 
place,’ I said, as sweetly as ever, ‘as I don’t in the least 
know how to talk about model cottages.’ 

“Upon which he said that he didn’t want to talk 
about cottages, I asked what he did want to talk 
about, and he said that for choice he would prefer the 
subject we had discussed one day last October when 
our umbrellas had come into collision during a certain 
downpour of rain which had cost papa I don’t know 
how many stones of potatoes. Then, of course, |» 
knew what was coming, for I remembered that dis- 
cussion very plainly, and perhaps you will excuse me 
if I leave the rest of the interview to your imagination, 
There was a confession to be got over, too—on my 
side---because of an episode at Featherstone ; but never 
mind about that, since I got my absolution all right. 
Also there was a compromise made, for Will has been 
reasonable enough to promise me a continental trip 
every year; and under these circumstances—and others 
—I think Morhead will be quite bearable. 

“] should like you and Connie to be bridesmaids. 
You would make such splendid contrasts, and Connie: 
could design the frocks. I should suggest maize and 
pale blue. By-the-bye, I wonder whether you and 
she will go on swopping homes for an indefinite time ? 
since of course Muriel can’t leave her mother now, 
and J-—well, I shall be otherwise occupied. It reminds 
me a little of the pug and the terricy at }eatherstone 
who kept swopping their dinners, under the firm con- 
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yiction that the dinner they hadn’t got must be better 
than the one they had. 

“No—lI’m afraid this is the end of the Itinerant 
Daughters—unless Quinine chances to collect fresh 
recruits and reconstruct the circle. 

“Yours ever, 
“JOAN THORBURN, 
“FE x-Itinerant Daughter.” 


FROM FRAULEIN STEINDL, DARRINGTON, TO MIss 
Hervey, SHORECLIFFE. 


“My Drak Miss CONSTANCE, 

“J haf with sorrow heard of the regret- 
worthy accident which has overtook Miss Muriel’s 
mother, and even I haf had the boldness to express 
to her my sorrow ina few lines which I hope she will 
not take amiss, for with Miss Muriel one always feels 
4 leedle afraid—-I cannot say of what, for she is good; 
out it is a goodness so high up-~above your head. 
f am not clever, of course, but I haf an idea that with 
the time she will learn to bend a little lower down, 
and then. she will perfect be. 

“But itis not of Miss Muriel that [ to-day desire 
to write, it is of our present guest, whom they Miss 
Vig call. Ah, Miss Constance, these last weeks have 
Dbecn to mea time of consolation, for nothing of my 
wh disappointments so me consoles (and the malice 
of that Frenchwoman grows more poisonous every 
day) than the wishes of other hearts fulfilled to see. 
Quite lately I have been breathing again that precious 
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air of love—even thoucrh that love be not for me. At 
last, at last it has come! You know how when Miss 
Joan here was I had foolish cnough been to suppcs. 
that she and your cousin, Mr. Geoffrey, were getting 
well to understand each other. That showed itself as 
a mistake. During Miss Muriel’s visit once more | 
in vain watched, for always it to me seems such a 
waste of opportunities when two young beobles who 
under the same roof live do not to an understanding 
come. But now at last I believe that I myself not 
err; for during these two last weeks Mr. Geoffrey 
and Miss Vig haf two quite different beoble begome. 
Miss Vig is the one who most has changed; for in 
the beginning she has quite my head confused with 
strange talk about all the things which we women to 
do ought to want and to haf. I could not to all her 
views quite agrec, particularly those which marriaye 
concern, of which she with much too leedle respect 
spoke, but some of the things she said did me a goud 
deal perplex, and Mademoiselle Leioux has the hea 
quite lost and of nothing now talks but ‘La cause,’ and 
she several scenes has had with Lady Hervey, and ii 
I not myself err has three months’ warning received, 
though she to us others not will acknowledge it— <fre 
Schlange! Sometimes I myself ask whether when 
she gone is the eyes of Herr Galt will not their blind- 
ness lose; but no, it is of Miss Vig her affairs I speak. 
Since these two weeks (it is just two weeks since came 
Mr. Geoffrey) she does not any discourse hold and 
most of her time spends in the nursery, where she 
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with the babies sports herself. And with Mr. Geoffrey 
the same it is. When the one or the other is not in 
the house to be found then we to the nursery go, 
and there find we them generally—tozether. Perhaps 
another circumstance J] should mention which to turn 
in a new direction her ideas has served. This cir- 
cumstance was a dinner at Lupton Park, where to 
meet she was a lady who in prison has been for the 
Rights of Women. I cannot her name remember, 
for indeed I did not often it hear, since that Miss Vig 
of her spoke only as* The great Martyr’. But it was 
only before she her met that she so much talked, after 
she did not of her talk at all. If an opinion I might 
venture, [ would to say like that the great Martyr her 
appearance an unkindly effect has had upon Miss Vig 
her convictions. She to me like a person seems who 
a big shock has suffered. The babes, I doubt it not, 
are to Jook upon much sweeter. The aspect of their 
angel-like faces it is which of Nature the voice has 
awakened. J doubt haf none that her heart to Mr. 
Geoffrey inclines, but I believe he has it the babes to 
thank for. And he will them thank also, if mistaken 
I am not—and in the things of the heart, as you know 
I do not easily err myself—the black eyes of Miss Vig 
have shot into his heart two very sharp arrows. Him, 
too, would you scarcely recognise, so silent his tongue 
is begome, and Sarah-Anne, the housemaid, has me 
told that she a book of poetry found in his room. 
“Dear Miss Constance, before I close I should one 
leedle piece of news to mention like. It yesterday 
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only was that during the schoolroom walk I Eliza 
Webster met, and she by cnance did mention that the 
rooms at the farm haf again taken been by the same 
gentleman who them last summer had. Forgive me 
if indiscreet I be, but I cannot otherwise than believe 
that the news may you interest. To myself I think 
so: if in some days is announced of Miss Vig the 
betrothal, then she home will want to go her beobles to 
see and things to prepare for the marriage—-and would 
you to stay there longer then wish? Of course this no- 
thing to do has with the thing which me Eliza Webster 
toid, but just an idea is which into your stupid Plump- 
sack’s head has come. 
“ Kissing your hands and you all joy wishing, 
* Your obedient servant, 
“ GUSTI STEINDL.” 


From Lapy HERVEY, DARRINGTON, TO MRS, 
THORBURN, BIGGLESFIELD. 


“My DEAR ALICE, 

‘My very sincerest wishes for Joan's engage- 
ment. From all you tell me—(the usual congratulatory 
forms omitted). 

“Strangely enough IT have a similar piece of in- 
formation to send in return, w7c., the engagement of 
my nephew, Geoffrey Melville, to that most provoking 
and yet most entertaining Miss Knowles. Something 
of a transformation scene, certainly, though I have 
seen it coming for the last fortnight—it has only taken 
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as long as that. What I had previously suffered from 
that young person’s influence upon the governesses 
would take volumes to set forth. Suffice it to say that 
the schoolroom was quite demoralised, and that I had 
to give Mademoiselle Leroux warning only a week 
ago, because of a most impudent answer which she 
gave me on the strength of her ‘rights’. But this is 
indeed a happy consummation. Asa missionary of new 
social theories I object to her most strongly, but as a 
niece-in-law I have no exception to take. Geoff's 
parents, too, whose one idea for years has been to see 
him ‘settled,’ are quite pleased, and as for money he 
fortunately has enough for two. She still talks of the 
‘cause,’ and of what she means to do for it, but as 
she also talks of the trousseau and has developed 
distinct views as to the material for the wedding-dress, 
] think Geoff has no real cause for alarm. What 
promises well for their future is that she has a very 
neat seat on horseback, and as she rices an abnormally: 
light weight it won't be hard to mount her. I ain 
certain she will make a good pupil in the field, as she 
has any amount of pluck. A few hard runs will, | 
fancy, point out to her a new field of energy, and if 
she continues to be tormented by the desire of equality: 
with the other sex, she would always have the resource 
of riding astride, should her wishes tend that way. 
“With renewed best wishes, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“EDITH HERVEY.” 
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ROM MISS HERVEY, SHORECLIFFE, TO TLaby 
HERVEY, DARRINGTON. 


“DEAR MAMMA, 

“Only a line to say how glad I am to hear 
about Vic and Geoff. Better she than I——but how- 
ever! | also want to ask whether there is any sense 
in my staying on here, since Vic will, I suppose, be 
coming home directly to see about things. I think | 
shall feel rather in the way; so if you agree I will 
pack up at once. J should like to catch a bit of the 
summer at Darrington still. 

“Your affectionate dauchter, 
“ CONSTANCE.” 


From MISS JEBBS, FEATHERSTONE, TO Miss THOR- 
BURN, BIGGLESFIELD. 


“My DEAR JOAN, 

“] have to thank you for your kind sympathy, 
as well as to give you my very sincerest wishes on 
your engagement. « Itked what I saw of Mr. Allroy 
very much, and I am sure his wife will be a fortunate 
woman. 

“As I told you in my last the immediate danger is 
past. Mamma is going to live, but for her it will 
scarcely be life. It is the spine that 1s injured, and 
though much can be done for making her existence 
painless, Sir Augustine Mincecope told me yesterday 
that nothing can ever make it active again. You who 
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know her will understand what that means for her. 
And she is so good about it! ‘Girlie,’ she said to me 
last night as I knelt beside her bed, ‘so you won't 
have to wait till ’'m quite old, after all. I belong to 
you now, since it’s up with my playing time, anyway.’ 

“It seemed to cut my heart in two to hear her 
speak, and to see her poor comfortable face twitching 
with pain; and yet, Joan, there is for us both a com- 
pensation in this dreadful trial, for I know that, through 
all the noise and bustle, her heart had always yearned 
after me, and that yearning at least will be stilled 
now. So in this very bitter cup there is a drop of 
sweetness—even for her. 

“YT shall never leave her, of course. I have never 
felt any desire to marry, and this settles the question 
for me. My charities may suffer a little, but the road 
is too plainly pointed here. I shall know at last that 
Tam doing my appointed task, which I never could 
feel quite sure of before, because of the virtual separa- 
tion from my family. 

“No more for to-day. She is calling for me. 

“Yours ever, 
“ MURIEL JEBBS,” 


FROM DocTroR THOMAS QUINNE TO A COLLEAGUE 
OF SIMILAK SCIENTIFIC VIEWS. 


“ DEAR SMITH, 
“I promised a report of the Itinerant 
Daughter movement. Two betrothals and a motor 
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accident would seem, at first sight, to be the balance 
of my experiment; but a closer analysis disengages 
other features. 

“The only one of the four cases which I have been 
able to analyse at close quarters is that of my little 
friend Joan; but from the symptoms here displayed 
it is not hard to draw inferences applicable elsewhere, 
Here, then, I find my calculations corroborated to a 
degree which fills my professional heart with joy. 
An attempt at classification of these symptoms wil! 
make the matter clearer to you. 

“Symptom Number One,—Evidence of quite a num- 
ber of hints having, even in this short time, been 
picked up from life in general, principally, I should 
surmise, from comparison of one’s own lot with others. 

“ Symptom Number Two,—Evidence ofa quantity of 
angles having been rubbed off, by contact with a new 
set of characters. 

“Symptom Number Three.—Self-control consider- 
ably strengthened by the eight months’ uninterrupted 
employment of company manners. On the other hand 
heightened appreciation, by contrast, of the ease of 
family life. 

“Symptom Number Four.—The itch of unrest con- 
siderably allayed by the soothing lotion of change. 
This last symptom I consider the most important of 
all; for, unless I am much mistaken, they will all have 
had a little, just a little, too much of the lotion. My 
impression is that they will have learned to sit still 
occasionally (not permanently, of course, ¢ka¢t would be 
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asking too much of the age of vapour and electricity) 
in the homes either of their parents or their husbands, 
and will be better fitted to endure the ills they know 
instead of flying off straight to those they know not 
of. The husbands, or the fathers, will have to be 
reasonable, of course, and, above all, refrain from 
locking the house door. <A closed door is much more 
provocative of an exit, you know, than is an open 
one. Not that the door will matter for long now ; its 
vile is close upon being played out, I take it,—-shrink- 
mg to insignificance beside that of the window. As 
many of those openings a mansion owns, Just so many 
airship-stations and flying-machine platforms can it 
be said to possess. Where will the rope-ladders he 
then, by the way ? 

“Taken all round, I’m disposed to congratulate my- 
self on the success of my itinerant system, so much so 
that I am seriously thinking of extending it to other 
fields. Why should Daughters alone be Itinerant ? 
To the institution of Itinerant Wives certain practical 
difficulties oppose themselves; but why should a sys- 
tem of rotation not be applied to other necessaries of 
domestic life—to cooks, for instance? The sameness 
of the taste of one’s food is almost as hard to bear as 
the sameness of the faults of one’s domestics. But if 
half a dozen families arranged among themselves to 
exchange cooks at regular intervals, both the food and 
the faults would become much lighter trials, even to 
the hypersensitiveness of modern nerves, Supposing 
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now you had a cook with a temper who was good at 
entrées but bad at pastry, you would probably find it 
a delichtful change to get one without a temper and 
who turned out beautiful pastry, even if she did keep the 
kitchen in a mess; and the entrées, even if mediocre, 
would at any rate be afferent from those you are used 
to (it’s much more important nowadays, you know, 
for things to be azfferent than to be better), while the 
family to whom your cook is gone will be so delighted 
with the entrées and the tidiness in the kitchen that 
they will put up with the temper and try to persuade 
themselves that the pastry is not so very stodgy after 
all. The cooks themselves would jump at my pro- 
posal, you bet! Fancy the delight of getting a new 
kitchen range and a new sweetheart every two months! 
I’ve half a mind to put in another paragraph to my 
book, advocating the tdea. And what could be done 
with cooks could be done with housemaids, arid also 
with houses. Why should we not exchange our 
houses as freely as we exchange books? 

“ Because that’s turning the world into a whinigig, 
you say. Maybe it is; but I see no other way of 
stilling the hunger for change, and thus averting 
the catastrophes it brings in its train. And will we 
ever come back to old and morc reposeful methods, 
you ask? [rather think we will, but not until man- 
kind has grown tired of its new toy, locomotion, not 
until it has come to the point of discovering that 
variety is in 1ts way quite as monotonous as sameness 
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see the deadening effect of a kaleidoscope—and ever 
so much more exhausting. 

“In expectance of that day which may not be so far 
off as the pessimists have it. 


“Yours sincerely, my dear colleague, 


“THOMAS QUINNE, M.D.” 
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